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BOOK IV* 

Tvri£KTY-six years had elapsed sioce ColunoibuS' book 
conducted the people of Europe to the New ^^' 



World. During that period the Spaniards had what partt 

J ^ . 1 • •. • of Amcnca 

made great progress in exploring its various weretfaett 
regions. They had visited all the islands scat- ^°^"' 
tered in different clusters through that part of 
the ocean which flows in between North and 
South America. They had sailed along the 
eastern coast of the continent from the river 
De la Plata to the bottom of the Mexican 
gulij and had found that it stretched without 
interruption through this vast portion of the 
globe. They had discovered the great Souths 
ern Ocean, which opened new prospects in that 
quarter. They had acquired some knowledge 
VOL. 11. a 
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BOOK of the coast of Florida, which led them to 

IV. 

 observe the continent as it extended in an op* 
posite direction ; and though they pushed their 
discoveries no farther towards the north, other 
nations had visited those parts which they ne- 
glected. The English, in a voyage, the mo- 
tives and success of which shall be related in 
another part of this History, had sailed along 
the coast of America from Labrador to the con- 
fines of Florida ; and the Portuguese, in quest 
of a shorter passage to the East-Indies, had 
ventured into the northern seas, and viewed 
the same regions.* Thus, at the period where 
I have chosen to take a view of the state of 
the New World, its extent was known almost 
from its northern extremity to thirty-five de- 
grees south of the equator. The countries 
which stretch fVom thence to the southern 

^ boundary of America, the great empire of Peru, 
and the intetidir state of the extensive domi- 
nions subject to the sovereigns of Mexico, were 
still Bndiscovered. 



The Tast 
extent of 
the New 
World. 



WHEfN We ccHi template the New World, the 
first circumstance that strikes us is its immense 
extent. It vf^as not a small portion of the eerib, 
SO inconsiderable that it might have escaped 
the observation or research of former ages. 



• HoTfiift, d«e» I, lib. Ti> c. l({. 
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which Columbus discoVere<L He made known book 
a new hemisphere, larger than either fiurope, , 
or Asia, or Africa, the three noted divisions of 
the ancient continent, and not much inferior 
in dimensions to a third part of the habitable 
globe. 

Amesrica is remarkable, not obly for its 
magnitude, but for its positieo. It stretches 
from the northern polar drcle to a high south- 
ern latitude, above fifteen hundred miles be- 
yond the farthest extremity of the old conti- 
nent on that side of the line» A country of 
sudi extent passes through all the climatea ca^ 
pable of becoming the habitation of man, and 
fit for yielding the various productions peoiiUar 
either to the temperate or to the torrid region^ 
of the earth. 

Next to the extent of the New World, the Grand ob^ 
grandeur of the objects whidt it presents to j^^ "o^'*'" 
view is most apt to strike the eye of an observer. ^^^* 
, Nature seems here to have carried on her ope- 

I rations upon a larger sCKle, and with b bolder 

hand^ and to have distinguished the features of 
this country by a peculiar mf^^njficence* The ^*? ™^"' 



mountains in America are much superior In 
height to those in the other divisions of the 
globe. Even the plain of Quito, which may be 
considered as the base of the Andes, is elevated 
farther above the sea than the top of the Pyre- 
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BOOK iiiees. This stupendous ridge of the Andes, no^ 
' less remarkable for extent than elevation, rises 



in different places more than one-third above 
the Peak of Teneriffe, the highest land in the 
ancient hemisphere. The Andes may literally 
be said to hide their heads in the clouds ; the 
storms often roll, and the thunder bursts below 
their summits, which, though exposed to the 
rays of the sun in the centre of the torrid zone, 
are covered with- everlasting shows." 

Rivers. From thcse lofty mountains descend rivers 
proportionably large^ with which the streams in 
the ancient continent are not to be compared, 
either for length of course, or the vast body of 
water which they roll towards the ocean. The 
Maragnon, the Orinoco, the Plata, in South Ame- 
rica, the Mississippi and St. Laurence in North 
America, flow in such spacious channels, that, 
long before they feel the influence of the tide, 
they resemble arms of the sea rather than 
rivers of frfesh water.^ 

Lakes. The lakes of the New World are no less 

^ conspicuous for grandeur than its mountains 

and rivers; There is nothing in other parts 

of the globe which resembles the prodigious 

chain of lakes in North America. They may 



^ See Note I. « Sec Note IL 
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|>roperly be termed inland seas of fresh water ; book 
and even those of the second or third class in '— 



magnitude are of larger circuit (the Caspian 
sea excepted) than the greatest lake of the 
ancient continent. 

The New World is of a Form extremely fa- lu form fa. 
vourable to commercial intercourse. When a ^mmooe!' 
continent is formed^ like Africa, of one vast 
solid mass, unbroken by arms of the sea pene- " 
trating into its interior parts, with few large 
rivers, and those at a considerable distance 
from each other, the ^^ater part of it seems 
destined to remain for ever uncivilised, and to 
be debarred from any active or enlarged com« 
fiounicationwith the rest of mankind. When, 
like Europe, a continent is opened by inlets of 
the ocean of great extent, such as the Medi* 
terranean and Baltic ; or when^ like Asia, its 
coast is broken by deep bays advancing far 
into the country, such as the Black Sea, the 
gulfs of Arabia, of Persia, of Bengal, of Siam, 
and of Leotang ; when the surrounding seas 
are filled with large and fertile islands, and 
the continent itself watered with a variety of 
navigable rivers, those regions may be said to 
possess whatever can facilitate the progress of 
their inhabitants in commerce and improve*^ 
ment. In all these respects America may 
bear a comparison with the other quarters of 
the globCi The gulf of Mexico^ wluch flows 
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BOOK in between North and South Americd, may 
; be considered as a Mediterranean sea, which 
opens a maritime commerce with all the fer-^- 
tile countries by which if; is encirded. The 
islands scattered in it are inferior only to 
those in the Indian Archipelago, in number, 
in magnitude/ and in value. As we stretch 
along the northern division of the American 
hemisphei^e, the Bay of Ghesapeak presents a 
spacious inlet, which conducts the navigator 
far into the interidr parts of provinces no less 
fertile than extensive; and if ever the pro- 
gress of culture and population shall mitigate 
the extreme rigour of the climate in the 
more northern districts of America, Hudson's 
Bay may become as subservient to commer- 
cial intercourse in that quarter of the globe, 
as the Baltic is in Europe. The other great 
portion of the New World is encompassed on 
every side by the sea, except one narrow 
neck which separates the Atlantic from the 
Pacific ocean ; and though it be not opened 
by spacious bays or arms of the sea, its interior 
parts are rendered accessible by a number of 
l^ge rivers, fed by so many auxiliary streams, 
flowing in such various directions, that, almost 
without any aid from the hand of industry 
and art, an inland navigation may be carried 
on through all the provinces from the river 
De la Plata to the gulf of Parta, Nor is this 
bounty of nature confined to the southern di- 
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vision of Anierica ; its ndrthem coAtineot boojk: 
abounds no less in risers whidt are navigable  

almost to their souroesy and by Us immeiiae 
chain of lakes provision is made for an inland 
communicationy more ejctensive abd oommo«* 
dious than in any quarter of the globe. The 
countries stretching from the gulf of Darien 
on one side^ to that of California on the otber^ 
which form the chain that binds the two parts 
of the American continent together^ are not 
destitute of peculiar advantages. Their coast 
on one side is washed by the Atlantic ooew^ 
on the other by the Pacific. Siime of their 
rivers flow into the former, acme into the 
latter^ and secure to tib^m idl the conunercia) 
benefits that may roralt from a ccmmuAioatiQft 
witii both. 

£uT what most distinguishes America from Tempera. 
other ports of the earth, is the peculiar tempe? ^^4'** 
rature of its climate^ and the tdifierent laws to 
which it is subject with respect to. the dUtribu*- 
tion of heat and cold. We cannot 4etermiiie 
with precision the portion of heat lelt in any 
part of the globe, mecdy by .measitring its 
distance from the equator. The climate of a 
country is affected, in Bomi^ degree, by its eie« 
vation above the sea, by the. extent of conti- 
nent, by the nature of the soil, the height of 
adjacent mountains, and many other circum- 
stances. The influence of. these, : however, is. 
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from rafiotts causes, lesa considerable in tbe 
greater part of tbe ancient continent; and 
from knowing tbe position of anj country 
tbere, we can pronounce witb greater certainty, 
wbat will be the warmtb of its climate, and 
the nature of its productions. 



FredomU 
nance of 
cold. 



The maxims which are founded upon ob- 
servation of our hemisphere will not apply to 
the other. In the New World, cold predomi* 
nates. The rigour of the frigid zone extends 
over half of those regions, which should be 
temperate bj their position. Countries where 
the grape and the fig should ripen, are buried 
under snow one half of the year ; and lands 
situated in the same parallel with the. most 
fertile and best cultivated provinces in liurope, 
are chilled with perpetual frosts, which almost 
destroy the power of vegetation.^ As we ad- 
vance to those parts of America which lie in 
the same paralldi with provinces of Asia and 
Africa, blessed #ith an uniform enjoyment of 
such genial warmth as is most friendly to life 
and to vegetation, the dominion of cold conti- 
nues to be felt, and winter reigns, though dur- 
ing a short period, with extreme severity. If 
we proceed along the American continent into 
the torrid zone, we shall find the cold preva- 



^ See Note III. 
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IV. 

'^lobe, and mitigating the ^=^ 



^Vhile the negro on the 
d with unremitting 
' breathes an air 
1 is perpetually 
^rey clouds, which 
..iis of the sun, without 
lully influence.^ Along the 
wf America, the climate, though 
cir to that of the torrid zone in other 
d the earth, is nevertheless considerably 
lider than in those countries of Asia, and Afri- 
ca which lie in the same latitude. If from the 
southern tropic we continue our progress to the 
extremity of the American continent, we meet 
with frozen seas, and countries horrid, barren, 
and scarcely habitable for cold, much sooner 
than in the north/ 

Various causes combine in rendering the Causes of 
climate of 'America so extremely different from ^^ 
that of the ancient continent. Though the 
utmost extent of America towards the north 
be not yet discovered, we know that it advances 



* Voyage de UUoa, torn, i, p. 463. Anson's Voyage, p. 184. 

^ Anson's Voyage, p. 74 ; and Voyage de Quiros, chez Hist, de 
Gen. des Voyages, torn, ziv, p. 03. mdurd HisL Natur. de 1' Air, ii, 
305, &c 
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BOOK much nearer to the pole than either Europe 
... or A^a. Both these have large seas to the 
north, which are open during part of the year ; 
and even when covered with ice, the wind that 
blows over them is less intensely cold tlian tihat 
which blows over land in the Bume high lati- 
tudes. But in America the land stretches 
from the river St. liaurence towards the pole, 
and spreads out immensely to the west. A 
chain of enormous mountains, covered with 
snow and ice, runs through all this dreary 
region. The wind, in passing over such an 
extent of high and frozen land, becomes so im- 
pregnated with cold, that it acquires a piercing 
keenness, which it retains in its progress 
through warmer climates, and it is not entirely 
mitigated until it reach the gulf of Mexico. 
Over all the continent 'of North America, a 
north-westerly wind and excessive cold are 
synonymous terms. Even in the most sultry 
weather, the moment that the wind veers to 
that quarter, its penetrating influence is felt in 
a transition from heat to cold no less violent 
than sudden. To this powerful cause we may 
ascribe the extraordinary dominion of cold, and 
its violent inroads into the southern provinces 
in that part of the globe.^ 



« Charlevoix Hist de Nov. Fr. iii, 165. Hist. Gencrale Voyages, 
torn* xv, 215, &C 
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Othbr causes, no less remarkable, diminish book 
the active power of heat in those parts of the ^^' , 
Americim continent which lie between the 
tropics. In all that portion of the globe, the 
wind blows in an invariable direction from east 
to west. As this wind holds its course across 
the ancient continent, it arriTes at the coun»- 
tries which stretch along the western shores of 
Africa, inflamed with all the fiery particles 
which it hath collected from the sultry plains 
of Asia, and the burning sands in the African 
deserts. The coast of Africa is, accordingly, 
the region of the earth which feds the most 
fervent heat» And is exposed to the unmitigated 
ardour of the torrid zone. But this same wind 
which isrings such an accession of warmth to 
the countries lying between the river of Sene^ 
gal and Cafraria, traverses the Atlantic Ocean 
before it reaches the American shore. It is 
cooled in its passage over this vast body of wa- 
ter, and is felt as a refreshing gale along the 
coast of.Brasil,^ and Guiana^ rendering these 
countries, though among the wannest in Ame-^ 
rica, temperate, when compared with those 
which lie opposite to them in Africa*^ As this 
wind advances in its course across America, it 
meets with immense plains, covered with im- 
penetrable forests, or occupied by large rivers. 



^ See Note IV. ' See Note V. 
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£OOK marshes, and stagnating waters, where it can 
: recover no considerable degree of heat. At 
length it arrives at the Andes, which run from 
north to south through the whole continent. 
In passing over their elevated and frozen sum- 
mits, it is so thorotighly cooled, that the greater 
part of the countries beyond them hardly feel 
the ardour to which they seem exposed by their 
situation.^ In the other provinces of America, 
from Tierra Ferm^ westward to the Mexican 
'empire, the heat of the climate is tempered, in 
some places, by the elevation of the land above 
the sea, in others, by their extraordinary humi- 
dity, and in all, by the enormous mountains 
scattered over this tract. The islands of Ame- 
rica in the torrid zone are either small or moun- 
tainous, and are fanned alternately by refreshing 
sea and land breezes* 

The causes of the extraordinary cold towards 
the southern limits of America, and in the seas 
beyond it, cannot be ascertained in a manner 
equsilly satisfying. It was long supposed that 
a vast continent, distinguished by the name of 
Terra Australis Incognita, lay between the 
southern extremity of America and the Ant« 



k Acosta, Hist. Novi Orbis, lib. ii, c 11. Buffi>n Hist Natu- 
rdle, &c. torn, ii, 512, &c.; ix, 107, &c. Osborn*s Collect of Yoy- 
ages, ii, p. 868. 
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arctic pole. Ttie same principles which ac« book 



IV. 



count for the extraordinary degree of cold in ^^_ 
the northern regions of America^ were em- 
ployed in order to explain that which is felt at 
Cape Horn and the adjacent countries. The 
immense extent of the southern continent, and 
the large rivers which it poured into the ocean, 
were mentioned and admitted by philosophers 
as causes suffieient to occa3ion the unusual 
sensation of cold, and the still more uncom** 
mon appearances of frozen seas in that region 
of the globe. But the imaginary continent to 
which such influence was ascribed, having been 
searched for in vain, and the space which it 
was supposed to occupy having been found to 
be an open sea, new conjectures must be 
formed with respect to the causes of a tem- 
perature of climate, so extremely different 
from that which we experience in countries 
removed at the same distance from the oppo- 
site pole/ 

After contemplating: those permanent and Conditi«i 

when first 

characteristic qualities of the American conti- discovered. 
nent, which arise from the peculiarity of its 
situation, and the disposition of its parts, the 
next object that merits attention is its condi- 
tion when first discovered, as far as that de- 



1 See Note VI. 
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pended upon tbe iitdlustrj and opemtions of 
man* The effects of human ingenuity and la* 
hour are more extensive and considerable^ than 
even our own vanity is apt at first to imagine. 
When we survey tbe face of the habitable globe, 
no small part of thai fertility and beauty wliich 
we ascribe to the hand of nature, is the work 
of man* H|s efforts, when continued through 
a succession of ages, change tbe appearance, 
and improve the qualities of tbe earth. As a 
great part of the ancient continent has long 
been occupied by nations far advanced in arts 
and industry, pur eye is accustomed to view tbe 
earth in that form which it assumes when ren« 
dered fit to be the residence of a numerous 
race of men, ^nd to supply them with nourish* 
ment. 



E.ude and 
uncultivat- 
ed. 



But in tbe New World, the state of man- 
kind was ruder, and the aspect of nature ex- 
tremely different. Throughout all its vast re- 
gions, there were only two monarchies remark- 
able for extent of territory, or distinguished 
by any progress in imparoTement. Tbe rest 
of this continent was possessed by small inde- 
pendent tribes, destitute of arts and industry, 
and neither c£^able to correct the defects, nor 
desirous to meliorate tbe condition of that part 
of the earth allotted to them for their habi- 
tation. Countries occupied by such people 
were almost in the same state as if they had 
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been without inhabitants. Immense fwests co« book 
vered a great part of the uncultiYated earth ; , 

and as the hand of industry had not taught the 
rivers to run in a proper channel^ or drained 
o£f the stagnating water^ many of the most 
fertile plains were overflowed with inunda-* 
tions, or converted into marshes. In the 
southern provinces, where the warmth of the 
sun, the moisture of the climate, and the fer« 
tility of the soil, combine in calling forth the 
most vigorous powers of vegetation, the woods 
are so choked with its rank luxuriance, as to 
be almost impervious, and the surface of the 
ground is hid from the eye under a thick cover- 
ing of shrubs and herbs and weeds. In this 
state of wild unassisted nature, a great part of 
the large provinces in South America, which 
extend from the bottom of the Andes to the 
sea, still remain. The European colonies have 
cleared and cultivated a few spots along the 
coast,, but the original race of inhabitants, as 
rude and indolent as ever, have done nothing 
to open or improve a country, possessing almost 
every advantage of situation and climate. As 
we advance towards the northern provinces 
of America, nature continues to wear the same 
uncultivated aspect, and in proportion as the 
rigour of the climate increases, appears more 
desolate and horrid. There, the forests, though 
not encumbered with the same exuberance of 
vegetatioui are of immense extent ; prodigious 
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BOOK marshes overspread the plains, and few marks 
' appear of human activity in any attempt to 
cultivate or embellish the earth. No wonder 
that the colonies sent from Europe were asto- 
nished at their first entrance into the New 
World. It appeared to them waste, solitary, 
and uninviting. When the English began to 
settle in America, they termed the countries 
of which they took possession. The Wilderness. 
Nothing but their eager expectation of finding 
mines of gold, could have induced the Spa- 
niards to penetrate through the woods and 
marshes of America, where, at every step, they 
observed the extreme difference between the 
uncultivated face of nature, and that which it 
acquires under the forming hand of industry 
and art."' 

Unwhoie- The labour and operations of man not only 
improve and embellish the earth, but reoider it 
more wholesome and friendly to life. When 
any region lies neglected and destitute of cul- 
tivation, the air stagnates in the woods^ putrid 
exhalations arise from the waters ; the surface 
of the earth, loaded with rank vegetation, feels 
not the purifying influence of the sun or of the 
wind ; the malignity of the distempers natural 
to the climate increases, and new maladies no 



some. 



» See KoTB VIL 
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less ^noxious aire en^e^ndered. Accordingly, all book 
the provinces of America, when first disco- ' 

vered, were found to be remarkablj unhealthy. 
This the Spaniards experienced in every expe- 
dition into the New World, whether destined 
for conc)ue9t or settlement. Though, by the 
natural constitiltion of their bodies, their habi^ 
tual temperaiice, aiid'the persevering vigour of 
their minds, they were as much formed as any 
people in Europe for active f^ervice in a sultry 
climate, they felt severely the fatal and perni- 
cious qualities of those uncultivated regions 
through which they marched, or where they 
endeavoured to plant colonies. Great num- , 
bers were cut off by the unknown and violent 
diseases with which they were infected. Such 
as survived the destructive rage of those ma- 
ladies, were not exempted from the noxious 
influence of the climate. They retuiHed to 
Europe, according to the description of the 
early Spanish historians, feeble, emaciated, with 
languid looks, and complexions of such a sickly 
yellow colour as indicated the unwholesome 
temperature of the countries where they had 
-resided.*^ 



^ GU>mara Hist c. 20, 22. Oviedo Hist. lib. ii, c. 13, lib. y, c. IflL 
P. Martyr, epist. 64d. Decad. p. 176. 
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 affected not only the temperature of the air. 



itsanimaifl. |^| ^j^^ quaUtics of its productions. The prin*- 
ciple of life seems to hare been less active and 
vigorous there, than in the Ancient continent. 
Notwithstanding the vast extent of America, 
and the variety of its climates, the different 
species of animals peculiar to it ar^ much fewer 
in proportion, than those of the other hemi* 
sphere. In the islands^ there were only four 
kinds of quadrupeds known, the largest of 
which did not exceed the size of a rabbit. On 
the continent,, the variety was greater; and 
though the individuals of each kind could not 
fail of multiplying exceedingly, when almost 
unmolested by men, who were neither so nu* 
merous, nor so united in society, as to be for- 
midable enemies to the animal creation, the 
number of distinct species must still be consi- 
dered as extremely small. Of two hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of animals spread over the face 
of the earth, only about one-third existed in 
' America at the time of its discovery ."* Nature 
was not only less prolific in the New World, 
but she appears likewise to have been less vi- 
gorous in her productions* The animals ori- 
ginally belonging to this quarter of the globe 
appear to be of an inferior race, neither so 

* Bufibn Hist Naturdle, torn, ix, p. 86. 
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robust, nor so fierce, as those of the dther ton* BOO« 

IV 

tinent. America gives birth to no creature of ' ., 
such bulk as to be compared with the elephant 
or rhinoceros, or that equals the lion and tiger 
in strength and ferocity.^ The Tapjfr of Braail, 
the largest quadruped of the ravenous tribe in 
the New World, is not larger than a calf of six 
months old. ^ The Puma and Jaguar, its fiercest 
beasts of prey, which Europeans have inac«- 
curately denominated lions and tigers, possess 
neither the undaunted courage of • the former^ 
nor the ravenous cruelty of the latter."^ They 
are inactive and timid, hardly formidable t^ 
man, and often turn their backs upon th^ 
least appearance of resistance/ The samQ 
qualities in the climate of America, which 
stinted the growth, and enfeebled the 3pirit, of 
its native animals, have proved pernicious to 
such as have migrated into it voluntarily from 
the other continent, or have been transported 
thither by the Europeans/ The bears, the 



»*■»■■ W^-^W^— 1— ^i^»piW»M^I— i^— ilp»W^|pWPi^^» 



* See Note VUI. 
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BOOK wolves, the deer of America* are not equal in 
. . size to those of the Old World/ Most of the 

domestic animals, with which the Europeans 
have stored the provinces wherein they settled, 
h^ve degenerated with respect either to bulk 
or quality, in a country whose temperature 
and soil seem to be less favourable to the 
strength and perfection of the ^nirnal crea-- 
tion.^ 

insectii anA The Same causcs which checked the growth 
'^^ *'' and the vigour of the more noble animals, were 
friendly to the propagation and increase of rep- 
tiles and insects. Though this is not peculiar 
to the New World, and those odious tribes, 
nourished by heat, moisture, and corruption, 
infest every part of the torrid zone ; they mul- 
tiply faster, perhaps, in America, and grow to 
a more monstrous bulk. As this country is, 
on the whole, less cultivated, and less peopled, 
than the other quarters of the earth, the active 
principle of life wastes its force in productions 
of this inferior form. The air is often darken- 
ed with clouds of insects, and the ground co- 
vered with shocking and noxious reptiles. The 
country around Porto-Bello swarms with toads 



^ fiuffon Hist. Natur. ix, 103. Ealm's Tnvels, i, 102. BieU 
Voyf de FjraDce Equinox, p. 339. 
« See Note IX. 
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in such multitudes, as hide the surface of the ^^^ 
earth. At Guyaquil, snakes and vipers are  



hardly less numerous. Carthagena is infested 
with numerous flocks of bats^ which annoy not 
only the cattle, but the inhabitants.^ In the 
islands, legions of ants have, at different times, 
consumed every vegetable production,^ and left 
the earth entirely bare, as if it had been burnt 
with fire. The damp forests, and rank soil of 
the countries on the banks of the Orinoco and 
Maragnon, teem with almost every offensive 
and poisonous creature, which the power of a 
sultry sun can quicken into life.' 

The birds of the New World are not distin« BWiRr 
guished by qualities so conspicuous and cha- 
racteristical, as those which we have observed 
in its quadrupeds. Birds are more indepen- 
dent of man, and less affected by the changes 
which his industry and labour make upon the 
state of the earth. They have a greater pro- 
pensity to migrate from one country to an- 
other, and can gratify this instinct of their na- 



' Voyage de XJUoa, torn, i, p. 89. Id. p. 147* Heneta, dec. lly 
fib. iiiy c 3, 19. 

y See Note X. 

 Yojag^ de Condamine, p. 167* Oumillay iii, 120, &c. HiflU 
gener. des Voyages, iciv, 317* Dumont Memolres 8ur la Louiuaae^ i^ 
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BOOK ture without difficulty or danger. Hence the 
 M number of birds common to both continents is 
much greater than that of quadrupeds; and 
even such as are peculiar to America nearly 
tesemble those with which mankind were ac- 
quainted in similar regions of the ancient he- 
misphere. The American birds of the torrid 
ssone, like those of the same clittiate in Asia 
and Africa, are decked in plumage, which 
dazzles the eye with the beauty of its colours ; 
liut nature, satisfied with clothing them in this 
gay dress, has denied most of them that melody 
of sound, and variety of notes, which catch and 
delight the ear. The birds of the temperate 
climates there, in the same manner as in our 
continent, are less splendid in their appearance ; 
but, in compensation for that defectf they have 
voices of greater compass, and more melodious. 
In some districts of America, the unwholesome 
temperature of the air seems to be unfavourable 
even to this part of the creation. The number 
•of birds is less than in other countries, and the^ 
traveller is ^struck with the amazing solitude 
and silence of its forests.^ It is remarkable,, 
however, that America, where the quadrupeds 



* Boui^er Voy. au Ferou, 17> Chanvalon, Voyage H la Marti- 
nique, p. 96. Warren's Descript. Surinam. Osbom's CoHeet. H, 024» 
Leitres Edif. zxiv, p. 889. ChaTler. Hist, de k Nonv. France, iii, 
165. 
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are so dwarfish and dastardly, should produce book 
the Condor, which is entitled to pre-eminence s=s=ss 



over all the flying tribe^ in bulk, in strength, 
and in courage.^ 

Thb soil in a continent so extensive as Ame- SoO. 
rica must of course be extremely various. In 
each of its provinces, we find some distinguish* 
ing peculiarities ; the description of which be- 
longs to those who write their particular history. 
In general, we may observe, that the moisture 
and cold, which predominate so. remarkably in 
all parts of America, must have great influence 
upon the nature of its soil ; countries lying in 
the same parallel with those regions which 
never feel the extreme rigour of winter in the 
ancient continent, are frozen over in America 
during a great part of the year. Chilled by 
this intense cold, the ground never acquires 
warmth sufficient to ripen the fruits which are 
found in the corresponding parts of the other 
continent. If we wish to rear in America the 
productions which abound in any particular 
district of the ancient world, wt must advance 
several degrees nearer to the line than in the 
other hemisphere, as it requires such an increase 



^ Voyage de Ulloa, i, 363. Voyage de Condamine, 176. Buflbn 
Hitt Nat. xnp 184. Voyage du Dea Maidiaia, iii, 320. 
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BOOK of heat to counterbalance the natural frigiditj* 
 of the soil and climate.'' At the Cape of Good 
Hope, several of the plants and fruits peculiar 
to the countries within the tropics^ ave culti- 
vated with success ; whereas, at St. Augustine 
in Florida, and Charlestown in South Carolina, 
though considerably nearer the line, they cannot 
be brought to thrive with equal certaintyJ^ 
But, if ^allowance be made for this diversity 
in the degree of heat, the soil of America is 
naturally as rich and fertile as in any part of 
the earth. As the country was thinly inhabited, 
^nd by a people of little industry,, who had 
none of the domestic animals which civilised 
nations rear in such vast numbers, the earth 
was not exhausted by their consumption. The 
vegetable productions, to which the fertility of 
the soil gave birth, often remained untouched^ 
andibeingjsufiered to corrupt on its surface, re* 
turned with; increase into its bosom.^ As trees 
and plants derive a great part of their nourish- 
ment from air and water, if, they were not de- 
stroyed by man and other animals, they would 
r^ender to the earth more, perhaps,, than they 
take from.it> and feed, rather than impoverish 
it. ThuS'tbe unoccupied soil of America may 
have gone on enriching for many ages. The 



• See Note XI. . «* See Note XIL 
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vast number as well as enormous size of the book 

IV. 

trees in America, indicate the extraordinary =;s==ac 



vigour of the soil in its native state. When the 
Europeans first began to cultivate the New 
World, they were astonished at the luxuriant 
power of vegetation in its virgin mould ; and 
in several places the ingenuity of the planter is 
still employed in diminishing and wasting its 
superfluous fertility, in order to bring it down 
to a state fit for profitable culture/ 

Having thus surveyed the state of the New How was 
World at the time of its discovery, and con si- ^p^X? 
dered the peculiar features and qualities which 
distinguish and characterise it, the next inquiry 
that merits attention is, How was America 
peopled ? By what course did mankind migrate 
from the one continent to the other ? and in 
what quarter is it most probable that a commu- 
nication was opened between them ? 

We know, with infallible certainty, that all No tradi. 
the human race spring from the same source, cerairj'it 
and that the descendants of one man, under ^^^"s 

. themselyes. 

the protection as well as m obedience to the 
command of Heaven, multiplied and replenished 



' Charlevoix, Hist, de Nouv. Fran, iii, 406. Voyage da Des 
Marchais, iii, 229. Lezy ap. de Bry* part iii, p. 174. See Notk 

xm. 
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BOOK the earth. But neither the annals nor the 
 traditions of nations reach back to those re- 

mote ages, in which they took possession of the 
different countries where they are now settled. 
We cannot trace the branches of this first fa- 
mily, or point out with certainty the time and 
manner in which they divided and spread over 
the face of the globe. Even among the most 
enlightened people, the period of authentic 
history is extremely short ; and every thing 
prior to that is fabulous or obscure. It is not 
surprising, then, that the unlettered inhabitants 
of America, who have no solicitude about fu- 
turity, and little curiosity concerning what is 
past, should be altogether unacquainted with 
their own original. The peo|de on the two 
opposite coasts of America, who occupy those 
countries in America which approach nearest 
to the ancient continent, are so remarkably 
rude, that it is altogether vain to search among 
them for such information as might discover 
the place from whence they came, or the an- 
cestors of whom they are descended.*^ What* 
ever light has been thrown on this subject, 
is derived, not from the natives of America, 
but from the inquisitive genius of their am- 
querors. 



f Yenegas's Hist, of California, i, 60. 
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When the people of Europe unexpectedly book 
discovered a New World, removed at a vast  



distance from every part of the ancient conti- ^"^ 
nent which was then known^ and filled with in- 
habitants whose appearance and manners dif- 
fered remarkably from the rest of (he human 
species, the question concerning their original 
became naturally an object of curiosity and at- 
tention. The theories and speculations of in- 
genious men with respect to this subject, would 
fill many volumes ; but are often so wild and 
chimerical that I should offer an insult to the 
understanding of my readers^ if I attempted 
either minutely to enumerate or to refute them. 
Some have presumptuously imagined, that the 
people of America were not the offspring of the 
same common parent with the rest of mankind, 
bat that they formed a separate race of men, 
distinguishable by peculiar features in the con- 
stitution of their bodies, as well as in the cha- 
ract^istic qfualities of their minds. Others con- 
tend, that they are descended from some rem- 
nant of the antediluvian inhabitants of the 
earth, who survived the deluge, which swept 
away the greatest part of the human species in 
the days of Noah, and preposterously suppose 
rude, ufncivilised tribes, scattered over an un- 
cultivated continent, to be the most ancient 
race of people on the earth. There is hardly 
any nation, from the north to the south pole, to 
which some antiquary, in the extravagance of 
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conjecture, has not ascribed the honour of 
peopling America. The Jews, the Canaanites, 
the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the Greeks, 
the Scythians in ancient times, are supposed to 
have settled in this western world. The Chi- 
nese, the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Welsh, 
the Spaniards, are said to have sent colonies 
thither in later age$, at different periods, and 
on various occasions. Zealous advocates stand 
forth to support the respective claims of those 
people ; and though they rest upon no better 
foundation than the casual resemblance of some 
customs, or the supposed affinity between a few 
words in their different languages, much erudi- 
tion and more zeal have been employed, to little 
purpose, in defence of the opposite systems* 
Those regions of conjecture and controversy 
belong not to the historian. His is a more li- 
mited province, confined to what is established 
by certain or highly probable evidence. Be- 
yond this I shall not venture, in offering a few 
observations, which may contribute to throw 
some light upon this curious and much agitated 
question. 



Ought not 
to he 

founded on 
mere con- 
jecture, 



1. There are authors who have endeavoured 
by mere conjecture to account for the peopling 
of America. Some have supposed that it was 
originally united to the ancient continent, and 
disjoined from it by the shock of an earthquake, 
or the irruption of a deluge. Others have ima-^ 
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ginedt that some vessel being forced from. its B( 
course by the violence of a westerly wind, might ^ 
be driven by accident towards tbe American 
coast, and have given a beginning to popula- 
tion in that desolate continent." But with 
respect to all those systems, it is vain either to 
reason or inquire, because it is impossible to 
come to any decision. Such events as they 
suppose are barely possible, and may bare hap- 
pened. That they ever did happen, we have 
no evidence, either from the clear testimony of 
history, or from the obscure intimations of tra- 
dition. 

% Nothing can be more frivolous or uncer- oron 
tain than the attempts to discover the original ^ 
of t^e Americans, merely by tracing the re- 
semblance between their manners and those of 
any particular people in the ancient continent. 
If we suppose two tribes, though placed in tbe 
most remote regions of the globe, to live in a 
climate nearly of the same temperature, to be 
in the same state of society, and to resemble 
each otber in the degree of their improvement, 
they must feel the same wants and exert the 
same endeavours to supply them. Tbe same 
objects will allure, the same passions will ani- 



^ ^'ocid's KemaiiiB of Japhet, p. 240. Andent UiiiTen. H[at. toL 
164. P. Feyjoo Tealio Critira, torn, v, p. 304, &c Acosta 
lord. Novi Ocbis, lib. i, c. 16, 19. 
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BOOK, mate them, and the same ideas and sentimentar 
' will arise in their minds. The character and 
occupations of the hunter in America must be 
little different from those of an Asiatic, who 
depends for subsistence on the chase. A tribe 
of savages on the banks of the Danube must 
nearly resemble one upon the plains washed 
by the. Missisippi. Instead then of presuming 
from this similarity that there is any affinity 
between them, we should only conclude, that 
the disposition and manners of men are formed 
by their situation, and arise from the state of 
society in which they live. The moment that 
begins to vary, the character of a people must 
change. In proportion as it advances in im- 
provement, their manners refine, their powers 
and talents are called forth. In every part of 
the earth, the progress of man hath been nearly 
the same ; and we can trace him in his career 
from the rude simplicity of savage life, until 
he attains the industry, the arts, and the ele- 
gance of polished society. There is nothing 
wonderful then in the similitude between the 
Americans and the barbarous nations of our 
continent. Had Lafitau, Garcia, and many 
other authors, attended to this, they would not 
have perplexed a subject which they pretend 
to illustrate, by their fruitless endeavours to 
establish an affinity between various races of 
people, in the old and new continents, upon 
no other evidence than such a resemblance in 
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their manners as necessarily arises from the book 

similarity of their condition. There are, it is - 



true, among every people, some customs which, 
as they do not flow from any natural want or 
desire peculiar to their situation, may be deno- 
minated usages of arbitrary institution. If be- 
tween two nations settled in remote parts of 
the earth, a perfect agreement with respect to 
any of these should be discovered, one might 
be led to suspect that they were connected by 
some affinity. If, for example, a nation were 
found in America that consecrated the seventh 
day to religious worship and rest, we might 
justly suppose that it had derived its know« 
ledge of this usage, which is of arbitrary insti<« 
tution, from the Jews. But, if it were disco* 
vered that another nation celebrated the first 
appearance of every new moon with extraor- 
dinary demonstrations of joy, we should not 
be entitled to conclude that the observatioa 
of this monthly festival was borrowed from the 
Jews, but ought to consider it merely as the 
expression of that joy which is natural to man 
on the return of the planet which guides and 
cheers him in the night. The instances of 
customs, merely arbitrary, common to the in- 
habitants of both hemispheres, are, indeed, so 
few and so equivocal, that no theory concern- 
ing the population of the New World ought to 
be founded upon them. 
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^^' with respect to the original of the Americans, 



orofreii- from obscrvation of their religious rites and 
«»°"s " • practices, are no less fanciful, and destitute of 
-solid foundation. When the religious opinions 
of any people are neither the result of ration- 
al inquiry, nor derived from the instructions 
of revelation, they must needs be wild and ex- 
travagant. Barbarous nations are incapable of 
the former, and have not been blessed with 
the advantages arising from the latter. Still, 
however, the human mind, even where its ope- 
rations appear most wild and capricious, holds 
a course so regular, that in every age and 
country the dominion of particular passions will 
be attended with similar effects. The savage 
of Europe or America, when filled with super- 
stitious dread of invisible .beings, or with in- 
quisitive solicitude to penetrate into the events 
of futurity, trembles alike with fear, or glows 
with impatience. He has recourse to rites 
and practices of the same kind, in order to 
avert the vengeance which he supposes to be 
impending over him, or to divine the secret 
which is the object of his curiosity. Accord- 
ingly the ritual of superstition in one conti- 
nent, seems, in many particulars, to be a tran- 
script of that established in the other, and 
both authorise similar institutions, sometimes 
so frivolous as to excite pity, sometimes so 
Ijloody and barbarous as to create horror. But 
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without supposing any ronsanguinity between book 
such distant nations, or imagining that their - 

religious ceremonies were conveyed by tradition 
from the one to the other, we may ascribe this 
uniformity, which, in many instances, seems very * 
amazing, to the natural operation of superstition 
and enthusiasm upon the weakness of the human 
mind. 

4. We may lay it down as a certain prin* Notpeopiei 
ciple in this inquiry, that America was not Sn'w^ 
peopled by any nation of the ancient conti- c^^^^^^^^s 
nent, which had made considerable progress 
in civilisation. The inhabitants of the New 
World were in a state of society so extremely 
rude, as to be unacquainted with those arts 
which are the first essays of human ^ingenuity 
in its advance towards improvement. Even 
the most cultivated nations of America were 
strangers to many of those simple inventions 
which were ailmost coeval with society in 
other parts of the world, and were known in 
the earliest periods of civil life with which we 
have any acquaintance. Erom ;this it is mani- 
fest, that the tribes which originally migrated 
to America, came oiS* from nations which must 
have been^no less barbarous than their poste- 
rity, at the time when they were first disco- 
vered by the Europeans. For, although the 
elegant or refined arts may decline or perish, 
itmidst the violent shocks of those revolutions 

VOL. II. D 
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BOOK and disasters to which nations are exposed* the 
 necessary a^ts of life* when once they bare 



been introduced among any people* are never 
lost. None of the vicissitudes in human afiairs 
affect these* and they continue to be practised 
as long as the race of men exists. If ever the 
use of iron had been known to the savages ol 
America, or to their progenitors ; if ever tbejJ 
had employed a plough* a loom, or a forge* 
the utility of those inventions wpuld have pre- 
served them* and it is impossible that they 
should have been abandoned or forgotten. We 
may conclude* then* that the Americans sprung 
from some people* who were themselves in suqh 
an early and unimproved stage of society* a^ 
to be unacquainted with all those necessary 
arts* which continued to be unknown among 
their posterity when first visited by the Spa- 
niards. 

nor from 5. It appears no less evident that America 
ern rt^ons was not pcoplcd by any colony from the more 
©four con- gouthem nations of the ancient continent. 

nnent* 

None of the rude tribes settled in that part 
of our hemisphere can be supposed to have 
visited a country so remote. They possessed 
neither enterprise* nor ingenuity* not power* 
that could prompt them to undertake* or en* 
able them to perform* such a distant voyage. 
That the more civilised nations in Asia or 
Africa are not the progenitors of the AmeFi*- 
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^ans is manifest, not only from the observations book 

IV 

^hich I have already made concerning their ' 

Ignorance of the most simple and necessary 
arts, but from an additional circumstance. 
Whenever any people have experienced tb)e 
advantages which men enjoy by their dominion 
over the inferior animals, they can neither 
subsist without the nourishment which these 
afford, nor carry on any considerable operation 
independent of their ministry and labour. Ac« 
t:ordingIy, the first care of the Spaniards, when 
they settled in America, was to stock it with 
all the domestic animals of Europe; and if* 
prior to them, the Tyrians, the Carthaginians, 
the Chinese, or any other polished people, had 
taken possession of that continent, we should 
have found there the animals peculiar to those 
regions of the globe where they were originally 
seated. In all America, however, there is not 
one animal, tame or wild, which properly be^ 
longs to the warm, or even the more tempe- 
rate countries of the ancient continent. The 
camel, the dromedary, the horse, the cow«, 
were as much unknown in America, as the 
elephant or the lion. From which it is ob- 
vious, that the people who first settled in the 
western world did not issue from the countri^ 
where those animals abound, and where men, 
from having been long accustomed to thrir 
aid, would naturally consider it, not only as be- 
neficial, but as indispensably necessary to the 
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' vil society. 



The two g^ Fhom Considering the animals with which 

contuentg ^ 

eeem to America is stored, we may conclude that the 
nearest to nearest point of contact between the old and 
to^rdl^Uic °^^ continents is towards the northern extre- 
north. mity of both, and that there the communica- 
tion was opened, and the intercourse carried 
on between them. All the extensive countries 
in America which lie within the tropics, or 
approach near to them, are filled with indige- 
nous animals of various kinds, entirely different 
from those in the corresponding regions of the 
ancient continent. But the northern provinces 
of the New World abound with many of the 
, wild animals which are common in such parts 
of our hemisphere as lie in a similar situation. 
The bear, the wolf, the fox, the hare, the deer, 
ther oebuck, the elk, and several other species, 
frequent the forests of North America, no less 
than those in the north of Europe and Asia.* 
It seems to be evident, then, that the two con- 
tinents approach each other in this quarter, and 
are either united, or so nearly adjacent, that 
these animals might pass from the one to the 
other. 



^ DufTon, Hist* Nat. ix, p. 9 &c. 
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7. Tub actual vicinity of the two continents book 
is so clearly established by modern discoveries, *■- 

that the chief difficulty with respect to the l^^J^' 
peopling of America is removed. While those discovery. 
immense regions which stretch eastward from 
the river Oby to the sea of Kamchatka were 
unknown or imperfectly explored, the north- 
east extremities of our hemisphere were sup- 
posed to be so far distant from any part of the 
New World, that it was not easy to conceive 
how any communication should have been 
carried on between them. But the Russians, 
having subjected the western part of Siberia to 
their empire, gradually extended their know- 
ledge of that vast country, by advancing to- 
wards the east into unknown provinces. These 
were discovered by hunters in their excursions 
after game, or by soldiers employed in levying 
the taxes ; and the court of Moscow estimated 
the importance of those countries, only by the 
small addition which they made to its revenue. 
At length Peter the Great ascended the Rus- 
sian throne. His enlightened, comprehensive 
mind, intent upon every circumstance that 
could aggrandise his empire, or render his 
reign illustrious, discerned consequences of 
those discoveries which had escaped the ob- 
servation of his ignorant predecessors. He 
perceived that in proportion as the regions of 
Asia extended towards the east, they must ap- 
proach nearer to America ; that the commum-T 
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IV. 

 long been searched for in vain, would probably 

be found in this quarter, and that by opening it, 
some part of the wealth and commerce of the 
western world might be made to flow into his 
dominions by a new channel Such an object 
suited, a genius that delighted In grand schemes. 
Peter drew up instructions with bis own hand 
for prosecuting this design, and gave orders for 
carrying it into execution.^ 

His successors adopted his ideas, and pur- 
sued his plan. The officers whom the Russian 
court employed in this service, had to struggle 
with so many difficulties, that their progress 
was extremely slow. Encouraged by some 
faint traditions among the people of Siberia, 
concerning a successful voyage in the year one 
thousand six hundred and forty-eight, round 
the north-east promontory of Asia, they at- 
tempted to follow the same course. Vessels 
were fitted out, with this view, at different 
times, from the rivers Lena and Kolyma ; but 
in a frozen ocean, which nature seems not to 
have ' destined for navigation, they were ex- 
posed to many disasters, without being able to 
accomplish their purpose. No vessel fitted out 



^ Mullet's Voyages et Decoavertes par les Busses, torn, i, p. 4,. 5, 
141. 
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by the Russian court ever doubled this formid* book 
able cape */ we are indebted for what is known -tI^-'i, 
of those extreme' regions of Asia^ to the dis* 
coveries made in excursions by land. In all 
those provinces an opinion prevails^ that there 
are countries of great extent and fertility, 
which He at no considerable distance from their 
own coasts. These the Russians imagined to 
be part of America ; and several circumstances 
concurred not only in confirming them in this 
belief, but in persuading them that some por- 
tion of that continent could not be very remote. 
Trees of various kinds, unknown in those naked 
regions of Asia, are driven upon the coast by 
an easterly wind. By the same wind, floating 
ice is brought thither in a few days ; flights of 
birds arrive annually from the same quarter; 
and a tradition obtains among the inhabitants, 
of an intercourse formerly carried on with some 
countries situated to the east. 

After weighing all these particulars, and 
comparing the position of the countries in Asia 
which had been discovered, with such parts in 
the north-west of America as were already 
known, the Russian court formed a plan, which 
would have hardly occurred to a nation less 
accustomed to engage in arduous undertakings, 
II —  

^ S«e Not* XIV. 
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' were issued to build two vessels at the small 
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village of Ochotz, situated on the sea of Kam- 
obatka, to sail on a voyage of discovery. Though 
that dreary uncultivated region furnished no- 
thing that could be of use in constructing tbenip 
but some larch trees : though not only the iron, 
the cordage, the sails, and all the numerous ar- 
ticles requisite for their equipment, but the pro- 
visions^ for victualling them, were to be carried 
through the immense deserts of Siberia, down 
rivers of difficult navigation, and along roads 
almost impassable, the mandate of the sovereign, 
and the perseverance of the people,, at last sur- 
1741. mounted every obstacle. Two vessels were fi- 
nished, and, under the command of the Captains 
Behring and Tschirikow, sailed from Kamchatka, 
in quest of the New World, in a quarter where 
it had never been approached. They shaped 
their course towards the east ; and though a storn^ 
soon separated the vessels, which never rejoined, 
and many disasters befel them, the expectations 
from the voyage were not altogether frustrated* 
Each of the commanders discovered lan4 which 
to them appeared to be part of the American 
continent; and, according to their observations, 
it seems to be situated within a few degrees 
of the north-west coast of California. Each 
set some of his people ashore : but in one place 
the inhabitants fled as the Russians approached i 
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m another, they carried off those who landed, book 
and destroyed their boats. The violence of the ' 

weather, and the distress of their crews, obliged 
both captains to quit this inhospitable coast. 
In their return they touched at several islands^ 
which stretch in a chain from east to west be- 
tween the country which they had discovered 
and the coast of Asia. They had some inter- 
course with the natives, who seemed to them 
to resemble the North Americans. They pre- 
sented to the Russians the calumet, or pipe of 
peace, which is a symbol of friendship univer- 
sal among the people of North America, and 
an usage of arbitrary institution, peculiar to 
them* 

Though the islands of this New Archipelago 
have been frequented since that time by the 
Russian hunters, the court of St. Petersburgh, 
during a period of more than forty years, seems 
to have relinquished every thought of prose- 
cuting discoveries in that quarter. But in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
eight, it was unexpectedly resumed. The so- 
vereign, who had been lately seated on the 
throne of Peter the Great, possessed the ge- 
nius and talents of her illustrious predecessor. ' 
During the operations of the most arduous and 
extensive war in which the Russian empire was 
ever engaged, she formed schemes and executed 
undertakings^ to which more limited abilities 
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f  ' amidst the leisure of pacific times. A new 

voyage of discovery from the eastern extremity 
of Asia was planned, and Cdpt&in Krenttzin 
and Lieutenant Levasfaeff W%re appointed to 
command the tivo vessels fitted out for that 
purpose. In their voyage Outward they held 
nearly the same course with the former navi- 
gators, they touched at the same islands, ob^ 
served their situation and productions more 
carefully, and discovered several new islands, 
with which Behring and Tschirikow had not 
fallen in. Though they did not proceed so far 
to the east as to revisit the country which 
Behring and Tschirikow supposed to be part of 
the American continent, yet, by returning in a 
course considerably to the north of theirs, they 
corrected some capital mistakes into which their 
predecessors had fallen, and have contributed to 
facilitate the progress of future navigators in 
those seas."* 

Thus the possibility of a communication be- 
tween the continents in this quarter rests no 
longer upon mere conjecture, but is established 
by undoubted evidence.*^ Some tribe, or some 
families of wandering 7^artars> from the restless 



" See Note XXV. 
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Spirit peculiar to their race, might migrate to Book 
the nearest islands, and rude as their know- — ' ■■-. 
ledge of navigation was, might, hj passing from 
one to the other, reach at length the coast of 
America, and give a beginning to population i& 
that continent. The distance between the Ma- 
rian or Ladrone islands and the nearest land in 
Asia, is greater than that between the part of 
America which the Russians discovered, and 
the coast of Kamchatka ; and yet the inhabi- 
tants of those islands are manifestly of Asiatic 
extract. If, notwithstanding their remote si- 
tuation, we admit that the Marian islands were 
peopled from our continent, distance alone is 
no reason why we should hesitate about admit- 
ting that the Americans may derive their origi- 
nal from the same source. It is probable that 
future navigators in those seas, by steering far- 
ler to the north, may find that the continent 
' America approaches still nearer to Asia. Ac- 
irdiog to the information of the barbarous 
tople who inhabit the country about the north- 
ist promontory of Asia, there lies, o£f the coast, 
small island, to which they sail in less than a 
ly. From that they can descry a large con- 
nent, which, according to their description, 
covered with forests, and possessed by people 
hose language they do not understand." By 
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them they are supplied with the skins of mar« 
tens, an animal unknown in the northern parts 
of Siberia^ and which is never found but in 
countries abounding with trees. If we could 
rely on this account, we might conclude, that 
the American continent is separated from ours 
only by a narrow strait, and all the difiicul* 
ties with respect to the communication be- 
tween them would vanish. What could be of- 
fered only as a conjecture when this History 
was first published, is now known to be certain. 
The near approach of the two continents to 
each other has been discovered and traced in a 
voyage undertaken upon principles so pure and 
so liberal, and conducted with so much profes- 
sional skill, as reflect lustre upon the reign of 
the sovereign by whom it was planned, and do 
honour to the officers entrusted with the execu- 
cution of it.^ 



Another 
communi- 
cation by 
the north- 
west 

▲. D. 830. 



It is likewise evident from recent disco- 
veries, that an intercourse between our conti- 
nent and America might be carried on with no 
less facility from the north-west extremities of 
Europe. As early as the ninth century, the 
Norwegians discovered Greenland, and planted 
colonies there. The communication with that 
country, after a long interruption, was renewed 
in the last century. Some Lutheran and Mo- 
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favian mission aries^ prompted by zeal for pro- book 
pagating the Christian faith, have ventured to -' 



& 



settle in this frozen and uncultivated region."^ 
To them we are indebted for much curious in- 
formation with respect to its nature and inha- 
bitants. We learn, that the north-west coast 
of Greenland is separated from America by a 
very narrow strait ; that, at the bottoAi of the 
bay into which this strait conducts, it is highly 
probable that they are united;' that the inha- 
bitants of the two countries have some inter- 
course with one another ; that the Esquimaux 
of America perfectly resemble the Greenland- 
ers in their aspect, dress, and mode of living ; 
that some sailors, who had acquired the know- 
ledge of a few words in the Greenlandish Ian-* 
guage, reported that these were understood by 
the Esquimaux ; that at length a Moravian a. d. 1764. 
missionary, well acquainted with the language 
of Greenland, having visited the country of 
the Esquimaux, found, to his astonishment, 
that they spoke the same language with the 
Greenlanders ; that they were in every respect 
the same people, and he was accordingly re- 
ceived and entertained by them as a friend and 
a brother/ 



9 Crantz'8 History of Greenland, i, 242, 244. Frevot* Hist. Goi. 
/des Voyages, torn, xv, 152, not. (96). 
' Eggede, p. 2, 3. 
' Crantz't History of Greenland^ p. 261, 262. 
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By these decisive facts, not only the consan* 
gifinity of the Esquimaux and Greenlanders is 
established, but the possibility of peopling 
America from the north of Europe is demon- 
strated* If the Norwegians, in a barbarous 
age, when science had not begun to dawn in 
the north of Europe, possessed such naval skill 
as to open a communication with Greenland^ 
their ancestors, as much addicted to roving by 
sea, as the Tartars are to wandering by land, 
might, at some more remote period, accomplish 
the same voyage, and settle a colony there, 
whose descendants might, in progress of time, 
migrate into America. But if, instead of ven-* 
turing to sail directly from their Own coast to 
Greenland^ we suppose that the Norwegians 
held a more cautious course, and advaitced 
from Shetland to the Feroe islands, and from 
them to Iceland, in all which they had planted 
colonics ; their progress may have been so gra- 
dual, that this navigation cannot be considered 
as either longer or more hazardous, than those 
voyages which that hardy and enterprising 
race of men is known to have performed in 
every age. 



Probably 
peopled 
from the 
north-east 



8. Though it be possible that America may 
have received its first inhabitants from our con- 
tinent, either by the north-west of Europe or 
the north-east of Asia, there seems to be good 
reason for supposing that the progenitors of all 
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the AmericaD nations, from Cape Horn to the ^^^ 
southern confines of Labrador, migrated from ' 

the latter rather than the former. The Esqui- 
maux are the only people in America^ who, in 
their aspect or character, bear any resemblance 
to the northern Europeans. They are mani-r 
festly a raqe of men distinct from all the na- 
tions of the American continent, in language, 
in disposition, and in habits of life. Their ori- 
ginal, then, may warrantably be traced up to 
that source which I have pointed put. But 
among all the other inhabitants of America, 
there is such a striking similitude in the form 
of their bodies and the qualities of their minds, 
that, notwithstanding the diversities occasioned 
by the influence of climate, or unequal progress 
in improvement, we must pronpunce them to 
be descended from one source. There may be 
a variety in the shades, but we can every where 
trai^e the same original colour. Each tribe has 
something peculiar which distinguishes it, but 
in all of them we discern certain features com- 
mon to the whole race. It is remarkable, that 
in every peculiarity, whether in their persons 
or dispositions, which characterise the Ameri* 
cm^f they have some resemblance to the rude 
tribes scattered over the north-east of Asia, 
but almost none to the nations settled in the 
northern extremities of Europe, We may, 
therefore, refer them to the former origin, and 
conclude that their Asiatic progenitors, having 
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: '  Russians have discovered the proximity of the 
two continents, spread gradually over its vari- 
ous regions. This account of the progress of 
population in America coincides vnth the tradi- 
tions of the Mexicans concerning their own 
origin, which, imperfect as they are, were pre- 
served with more accuracy, and merit greater 
credit, than those of any people in the New 
World. According to them, their ancestors 
came from a remote country, situated to the 
north-west of Mexico. The Mexicans point 
out their various stations as they advanced 
from this into the interior provinces, and it is 
precisely the same route which they must have 
held, if they had been emigrants from Asia. 
The Mexicans, in describing the appearance of 
their progenitors, their manners and habits of 
life at that period, exactly delineate those of 
the rude Tartars, from whom I suppose tbera 
to have sprung.* 

Thus have I finished a Disquisition whicli 
has been deemed of so much importance, that 
it would have been improper to omit it in 
writing the history of America. I have ven-« 



* Acosta, Hist. Nat. & Mor. lib. vii, c. 2, &c. Garda Ongen dt 
los Indiofi, lib. v, c. 3. Toiquemada, JVIoriar. Ind. lib. i, c. 2, &c. 
Boturini £enaduci Idea de una Hist, de la Amer. Septentr. § xvii, 
p. 127. 
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tared to inquire, but without presuming to book 
decide. Satisfied with offering conjectures, I  



pretend not to establish any system. When 
an investigation is, from its nature, so in- 
tricate and obscure, that* it is impossible to 
arrive at conclusions which are certain, t)iere 
may be some merit in pointing out such as are 
probaUe."" 

The condition and character of the American condition 
nations at the time when they became known J^^o^aT 
to the Europeans, deserve more attentive con- Americans 
sideration than the inquiry concerning their 
original. The latter is merely an object of 
curiosity ; the former is one of the most impor- 
tant as well as instructive researches which can 
occupy the philosopher or historian. In order 
to complete the history of the human mind, 
and attain to a perfect knowledge of its nature 
and operations, we must contemplate man in 
all those various situations wherein he has been 
placed. We must follow him^ in his progress 
through the different stages of society, as be 
gradually advances from the infant state of 
civil life towards its maturity and decline. We 
must observe, at each period, how the faculties 
of his understanding unfold ; we must attend to 
the efforts of bis active powers, watch the vari- 



* Memoires sur U Louisiane, par Dumont, torn, i, p. 11 9. 
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IV. ^ 



; rise in his breast, and mark whither they tend, 
and with what ardour they are exerted. The 
philosophers and historians of ancient Greece 
and Rome, our guides in this as well as every 
other disquisition, had only a limited view of 
this subject, as they had hardly any opportu- 
nity of surveying man in his rudest and most 
early state. In all those regions of the earth 
with which they were well acquainted, civil 
society had made considerable advances, and 
nations had finished a good part of their career 
before they began to observe them. The 
Scythians and Germans, the rudest people of 
whom any ancient author has transmitted to 
us an authentic account, possessed flocks and 
herds, had acquired property of various kinds, 
and, when compared with mankind in their 
primitive state, may be reckoned to have at- 
tained to a great degree of civilisation. 

lessim. But the discovery of the New World en- 

in any part iargcd the Sphere of contemplation, and pre- 
of the earth, gg^ted nations to out* view, in stages of their 
progress much less advanced than those where- 
in they have been observed in our continent. 
In America, man appears under the rudest 
form in which we can conceive him to subsist. 
We behold communities just beginning to 
unite, and may examine the sentiments and 
actions of human beings in the infancy of social 
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life, while they feel but imperfectly the force book 

A V • 



of its ties, and have scarcely relinquished their : 
native liberty. That state of primaeval simpli* 
city, which was known in our continent, only 
by the fanciful description of poets, really ex* 
isted in the other. The greater part bf its in- 
habitants were strangers to industry and la- 
bour. Ignorant of arts, imperfectly acquainted 
^ith the nature of property, and enjoying al-^ 
most without restriction or controul the bless- 
ings which flowed spontaneously from the 
bounty of nature. There were only two na- 
tions in this vast continent which had emerged 
from this rude state, and had made any consi- 
derable progress in acquiring the ideas, and 
adopting the institutions, which belong to po- 
lished societies. Their government and man- 
ners will fall naturally under our review in re*^ 
lating the disco very, and conquest of the Mexi- 
can and Peruvian empires ; and we shall have 
there an opportunity of contemplating the 
Americans in the state of highest improvement 
to which they ever attained. 

At present, our attention and researches This in- 
shall be turned to the smaH independent tribes ^^ ^\^ 
which occupied every other part of America. "^^* 
Among these, though with some diversity in ' 
their character, their manners, and institutions, 
the state of society was nearly similar, and so 
extremely rude, that the denomination of savage 
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may be applieci to them all. In a general his^- 
iorj of America, it would be highly improper 
to describe the condition of each petty commu- 
nity, or to invissttgate every minute citcumstanee 
which contributes to form the character of its 
members. Such an inquiry would lead to de- 
tails of immeasurat^ and tiresome extent. T^ 
qualities belonging to the people of all the dif- 
ferent tribes have such a near resemblance, tbut 
they may be painted with the same features. 
Where any circumstances seem to constitute a 
diversity in their character and manners worthy 
df attention, it will be sufficient to point these 
out as they occur, and to inquire into the cause 
of such peculiarities. 



Difficulty 
of obtain- 
ing infor- 
mation. 



It is extremely difficult to procure satisfying 
and authentic information concerning nations 
while they remain uncivilised. To discover 
their true character under this rude form, and 
to select the features by which they are distin- 
guished, requires stn observer possessed of no 
less impartiality than discernment. For, in 
every stage of society, the faculties, the senti- 
ments, and desires of men, are so accommodated 
to their own state, that they become standards 
of excellence to themselves, they affix the idea 
of perfection and happiness to those attain- 
ments which resemble their own, and where* 
ever the objects and enjoyments to which they 
have been accustomed are wanting, confidently 
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pronounce a people to be barbarous and miser* ICIQK 
able. Hence the mutual contempt with which ' 



the members of communities, unequal in their 
degrees of improvement, regard each other. 
Polished nations, conscious of the advantages 
which they derive from their knowledge and 
arts, are apt to view rude nations with peculiar 
scorn, and, in the pride of superioritj, will 
hardly allow either their occupations, their feel- 
ings, or their pleasures, to be worthy of men. 
It has seldom been the lot of communities, in 
their early and unpolished state, to fall under 
the observation of persons endowed with force 
of mind superior to vulgar prejudices, and ca- 
pable of contemplating man, under whatever 
aspect he appears, with a candid and discerning 
eye. 

The Spaniards, who first visited America, from the in. 
and who had opportunity of beholding its va» ^^fo!^ob. 
rious tribes while entire and unsubdued, and *^^* 
before any change had been made in their ideas 
or manners by intercourse with a race of men 
much advanced beyond them in improvement, 
were far from possessing the qualities requisite 
far observing the striking spectacle presented 
to their view. Neither the age in which they 
lived, nor the nation to which they belonged, 
had made such progress in true science, as in- 
spires enlarged and liberal sentiments. The 
conquerors of the New World were mostly illi- 
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IV* 

' which should have directed them in contem- 



plating objects so extremely dLSerent from those 
with which they were acquainted. Surrounded 
continually with danger, or struggling with hard*- 
ships, they had little leisure, and less capacity, 
for any speculative inquiry. Eager to take pos- 
session of a country of such extent and opulence, 
and happy in finding it occupied by inhabitants 
so incapable to defend it, they hastily pro- 
nounced them to be a wretched order of men, 
formed merely for servitude ; and were more 
employed in computing the profits of their 
labour, than in inquiring into the operations of 
their minds, or the reasons of their customs and 
institutions. The persons who penetrated at 
subsequent periods into the interior provinces, 
to which the knowledge and devastations of the 
first conquerors did not reach, were generally 
of a similar character ; brave and enterprising in 
an high degree, but so uninformed as to be little 
qualified either for observing or describing what 
they beheld. 

and their NoT Only the incapacity, but the prejudices 

preju ces, ^f ^y^^ Spaniards, render their accounts of the 
people of America extremely defective. Soon 
after, they planted colonies in their new con- 
quests, a difference in opinion arose with re- 
spect to the treatment of the natives. One 
party, solicitous to render their servitude per- 
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petual, represented them as a brutish, obstinate book 
race, incapable either of acquiring religious 



knowledge, or of being trained to the functions 
of social life. The other, full of pious concern 
for their conversion, contended, that, though 
rude and ignorant, they were gentle, affection- 
ate, docile, and by proper instructions and re- 
gulations might be formed gradually into good 
Christians and useful citizens. This contro- 
versy, as I have already related, was carri/ed on 
with all the warmth which is natural, when at- 
tention to interest on the one hand, and reli- 
gious zeal on the other, animate the disputants. 
Most of the laity espoused the former opinion ; 
all the ecclesiastics were advocates for the lat- 
ter ; and we shall uniformly find, that, accord- 
ingly as an author belohged to either of these 
parties, he is £^)t to magnify the virtues or ag- 
gravate the defects of the Americans far be- 
yond truth. Those repugnant accounts in- 
crease the difficulty of attaining a perfect 
knowledge of their character, and render it 
necessary to peruse all the descriptions of them 
by Spanish writers with distrust, and to receive 
their information with some grains of allow- 
ance. 

Almost two centuries elapsed after the dis- and from 
covery of America, before the manners of its of p^UmIT 
inhabitants attracted, in any considerable de- ^^^^ 
gree, the attention of p^iilosophers. At length 
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' condition and character of the Americans, in 
their original state, tended to complete our 
knowledge of the human species; might enable 
us to fill up a considerable chasm in the history 
of its progress; and lead to speculations no 
less curious than important. They entered 
upon this new field of study with great ardour ; 
but, instead of throwing light upon the sub- 
ject, they have contributed, in some degree, to 
involve it in additional obscurity. Too impa- 
tient to inquire, they hastened to decide ; and 
began to erect systems, when they should have 
been searching for facts on which to establish 
their foundations. Struck with the appearance 
of degeneracy in the human species through- 
out the New World, and astonished at beholding 
a vast continent, occupied by a naked, feeble, 
and ignorant race of men, some authors, of 
great name, have maintained that this part of 
the globe had but lately emerged from the sea, 
and become fit for the residence of man ; that 
every thing in it bore marks of a recent ori- 
ginal ; and that its inhabitants, lately called 
into existence, and still at the beginning of 
their career, were unworthy to be compared 
with the people of a more ancient and improved 
continent.' Others have imagined, that, un- 



^ M. de fiufibn, Hist* Nat. iii 4S4 &c. ix, 103, 114. 
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der the influence of an unkindly climate, which book 
checks and enervates the principle of life, man ' — 

never attained in America the perfection which 
belongs to his nature, but remained an animal 
of an inferior order, defective in the vigour of 
his bodily frame, and destitute of sensibility, as 
well as of force, in the operations of his mind.' 
In opposition to both these, other philosophers 
have supposed ' that man arrives at his highest 
dignity and excellence long before he reaches 
a state of refinement ; and, in the rude simpli- 
city of savage life, displays an elevation of sen- 
timent, an independence of mind, and a warmth 
of attachment, for which it is vain to search 
among the members of polished societies.' They 
seem to consider that as the most perfect state 
of man which is the least civilised. They de- 
scribe the manners of the rude Americans with 
such rapture, as if they proposed them for mo- 
dels to the rest of the species. These coutra- 
dictory theories have been proposed with equal 
confidence; and uncommon powers of genius 

eloquence have heen exerted, in order to 

e them with an appearance of truth. 

t all those circumstances concur in ren- 
ig an inquiry into the state of the rude 
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' necessary to carry it on with caution. When 



guided in our researches by the intelligent ob- 
servations of the few philosophers who have vi- 
sited this part of the globe, we may venture to 
decide. When obliged to have recourse to the 
superficial remarks of vulgar travellers, of sailors, 
traders, buccaneers, and missionaries, we must 
often .pause, and, comparing detached facts, 
endeavour to discover what they wanted sa* 
gacity to observe. Without indulging conjec- 
ture, or betraying a propensity to either sys- 
tem, we must study with equal care to avoid 
the extremes of extravagant admiration, or of 
supercilious contempt for those manners which 
we describe. 

Method ob- In Order to conduct this inquiry with greater 

scirvfiu in 

the inquiry, accuracy, it should be rendered as simple as 
possible. Man existed as an individual before 
he became the member of a community ; and 
the qualities which belong to him under his 
former capacity should be known, before we 
proceed to examine those which arise from the 
latter relation. This is peculiarly necessary 
in investigating the manners of rude nations. 
Their political union is so incomplete, their 
civil institutions and regulations so few, so 
simple, and of such slender authority, that men 
in this state ought to be viewed rather as inde- 
pendent agents^ than as members of a regular 
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society. The character of a savage results al- book 
most entirely from his sentiments or feelings as ' 



an individual, and is but little influenced by his 
imperfect subjection to government and order. 
I shall conduct my researches concerning the 
manners of the Americans in this natural order, 
proceeding gradually from what is simple to 
what is more complicated. 

I SHALL consider, i. The bodily constitution 
of the Americans in those regions now under 
review. ii. The qualities of their minds. 
III. Their domestic state, iv. Their political 
state and institutions, v. Their system of war, 
and public security. Yi. The arts with which 
they were acquainted, vii. Their religious ideas 
and institutions, viii. Such singular detach- 
ed customs as are not reducible to any of the 
former heads, ix. I shall conclude with a ge- 
neral review and estimate of their virtues and 
defects. 

I. The bodily constitution of the Ameri- Theconsti- 
cans. — The human body is less affected by cli- their bodies. 
mate than that of any other animal. Some 
animals are confined to a particular region of 
the globe, and cannot exist beyond it ; others, 
though they may be brought to bear the inju- 
ries of a climate foreign to them, cease to mul- 
tiply when carried out of that district which 
nature destined to be their mansion. Even 
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^ various climates, feel the effect of every remove 

from their proper station, and gradually dwindle 
and degenerate from the vigour and perfection 
peculiar to their species. Man is the only liv*- 
ing creature whose frame is at once so hardy 
and so flexible, that he can spread over the whole 
earth, become the inhabitant of every region, 
and thrive and multiply under every climate. 
Subject, however, to the general law of nature, 
the human body is not entirely exempt from the 
operation of climate ; and when exposed to the 
extremes either of heat or cold, its %ize or vi- 
. gour diminishes. 

Complex- '^"® ^^^^ appearance of the inhabitants of 
ion, &c. the New World filled th^ discoverers with ^icb 
astonishment, that they were apt to imagine 
them a race of men different from those of the 
other hemisphere. Their complexion is of a 
reddish brown, nearly resembling the colour of 
copper.* The hair of their heads is always 
black, long, coarse, and uncurled. They have 
no beard, and every part of their body is per- 
fectly smooth. Their persons are of a full 
size, extremely straight, and well propor- 
tioned.^ Their features are regular, though 



 Oviedo Sommario, p. 46, D. Life of Columbus, c. 24. 
^ See Note XVII. 
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often distorted by absurd endeavours to im- book 

• IV 

prove the beauty of their natural form, or ,.. 



to render their aspect more dreadful to their 
enemies. In the islands, where four-footed Morefee- 
animals were both few and small, and the ^^^ 
earth yielded her productions almost sponta* 
neoiisly» the constitution of the natives, nei- 
ther braced by the active exercises of the 
chase, nor invigorated by the labour of culti- 
vation, was extremely feeble and languid. On 
the continent, where the forests abound with 
game of various kinds, and the chief occupa- 
tion of many tribes was to pursue it, the hu- 
man frame acquired greater firmness. Still, 
however, the Americans were more remark- 
able for ^§^lity than strength. They resem- 
bled beasts of prey, rather than animals formed 
for labour.'' They were not only averse to 
toil, but incapable of it ; and when roused 
by force from their native indolence, ^nd com- 
pelled to work, they sunk under tasks which 
the people of the other continent would have 
performed with ease.*^ This feebleness of con- 
stittition was universal among the inhabitants 
of those regions in America which we are sur- 



• See Note XVIII. 

« Oriedo Som. p. 51, C. Voy. de Correal, ii, 138. Wafer** De- 
scription, p. 131. 
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BOOK veying, and may be considered as characteristic 
' of the species there/ 

The beardless countenance and smooth skin 
of the American seems to indicate a defect of 
vigour, occasioned by some vice in his frame. 
He is destitute of one sign of manhood and of 
strength. This peculiarity, by which the in- 
habitants of the New World are distinguished 
from the people of all other nations, cannot be 
attributed, as some travellers have supposed, 
to their mode of subsistence/ For though 
the food of many Americans be extremely in- 
sipid, as they are altogether unacquainted with 
the use of salt, rude tribes in other parts of 
the earth, have subsisted on aliments equally 
simple, without this mark of degradation, or any 
apparent symptom of a diminution in their vi- 
gour. 

Lessappe- As the external form of the Americans leads 
us to suspect that there is some natural debi- 
lity in their frame, the smallness of their ap- 
petite for food has been mentioned by many 
authors as a confirmation of this suspicion. 



* B. Las Casas Brev. Relac. p. 4. Torquem. Monar. i, 580. Oviedo, 
Sommario, p. 41. Histor. lib. iii, c. 6. Herrera, dec 1, lib. ix, c. 5. 
Simon, p. 41. 

f Charlev. Hist, de Nouv. Fr. iii, 310. 
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The quantity of food which men consume va- iiodK 
lies according to the temperature of the cli- - 

mate in which they live, the degree of activity 
which they exert, and the natural vigour of . 
their constitutions. Under the enervating heat 
of the torrid zone, and when men pass their 
days in indolence and ease, they require less 
nourishment than the active inhabitants of 
temperate or cold countries. But neither the 
warmth of their climate, nor their extreme la- 
ziness, will account for the uncommon defect 
>tite among the Americans. The Spa- 
were astonished with observing this, not 
the islands, but in several parts of the 
nt. The constitutional temperance of 
ives far exceeded, in their opinion, the 
nee of the most mortified hermits ; * while, 
other hand, the appetite of the Spaniards 
k1 to the Americans insatiably voracious; 
!y affirmed, that one Spaniard devoured 
>od in a day than was sufficient for ten 
ans." 

:ooF Qf soi'ne feebleness in their frame. Lea vehe- 
Dre striking, is the insensibility of the d^^. 
ans to the charms of beauty, and the 



ino, iii, 304, 
i, 468, 50S. 
^ra, lice. I, lib, 
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BOOK power of love. That passion, which was des- 
" tined to perpetuate life, to be the bond of social 
union, and the source of tenderness and joj, is 
the most ardent in the human breast. Though 
the perils and hardships of the savage state, 
though excessive fatigue, on some occasions, 
and the difficulty at all times of procuring sub^ 
sistence, may seem to be adverse to this pas- 
sion, and to have a tendency to abate its vigour, 
yet the rudest nations in every other part of 
tbe globe seem to feel its influence more power- 
fully than the iiihabitants of the New World, 
The negro glows with all the warmth of de- 
sire natural to his climate ; and the most 
uncultivated Asiatics discover that sensibility, 
which, from their situation on the globe, we 
should expect them to have felt, ' But the 
Americans are, in an amazing degree, strangers 
to the force of this first instinct of nature. In 
every part of the New World the natives treat 
their women with coldness and indifference. 
They are neither the objects of that tender 
attachment which takes place in civilised so- 
ciety, nor of that ardent desire conspicuous 
among rude nations. Even in climates where 
this passion usually acquires its greatest vigour, 
the savage of America views his female with 
disdain, as an animal of a less noble species. 
^e is at no pains to win her favour by the as- 
siduity of courtship, and still less solicitous to 
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prei^ve it by indulgence and gentkneis/ book 
Missionaries themselves, notwithstanding the — .^,1^ 



austerity of monastic ideas, cankiot refifain from 
:expre^sing their astonishment at the dispas^ 
•donate cdidness of the American young men 
in tlieir intercourse with the other sex.^ Nor 
is this reserve to be ascribed to any opinion 
which they entertain with respect to the merit 
of female chastity. That is an idea too re- 
fined for a savage, and suggested by a deli^ 
oicy of sentiment and affection to which he is 
a stranger. 

But in inquiries concerning either the bodily Reflectiont 
or mental qualities of particular races of men, JjJ^^^^ 
there is not a more common or more seducing 
error, than that of ascribing to a single cause, 
ihose characteristic peculiarities, which are 
the effect of the combined operatbn of many 
causes. The climate and soil of America 
differ, in so many respects, from those of tite 
other hemisphere, and Ihis difference is so ob* 
vioHS and striking, that philosophers of great 
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' Heime|)in Moeun des Savattges, 32, &c. Bochefort Hist, des 
Iidei Antilles, p. 461. Voyage de Coreal, ii, 141. Bamusio, iii, 
SOS. F. Lozaao Deser. dd Qnn CImoo, 71. Falkner^s Descr. of 
PatagoD. p. 125. Lettezt di P. Calantti ap. Mutatori II Chiiftiaa* 
Fdice, 1, 305. 

k Chanvalon. p. 51. Lettr. Edif. torn, xxiv, 318. Tertre, ii, 377. 
VcnigBS, i, 81. BibM Hut. dc lot Tfiumf. p. 1 1. 
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BOOK eminence have laid hold on this as sufficient to 
■' account for what is peculiar in the constitu* 

tion of its inhabitants. They rest on physical 
causes alone, and consider the feeble frame 
and languid desire of the Americans, as con- 
sequences of the temperament of that portion 
of the globe which they occupy. But the in- 
fluences of political and moral causes ought 
not to have been overlooked. These operate 
with no less effect than that on which many 
philosophers rest as a full explanation of the 
singular appearances which have been men- 
tioned. Wherever the state of society is such 
as to create many wants and desires, which 
cannot be satisfied without regular exertions 
of industry, the body accustomed to labour 
becomes robust and patient of fatigue. In a 
more simple state, where the demands of men 
are so few ^nd so moderate, that they may be 
gratified, almost without any effort, by the 
spontaneous productions of nature, the powers 
of the body are not called forth, nor can they 
attain their proper strength. The natives of 
Chili and of North America, the two temperate 
regions in the New World, who live by hunt- 
ing, may be deemed an active and vigorous 
race, when compared with the inhabitants of 
the isles, or of those parts of the continent 
where hardly any labour is requisite to procure 
subsistence. The exertions of a hunter are 
not, however, so regular, or so continued, as 
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those of persons employed in the culture of boqk 
tlie earthy or in the various arts of civilised  

life; and though his agility may be greatei" 
than theirs^ his strength is on the whole in-^ 
ferior. If another direction were given to the 
active powers of man in the New World, and 
his force augments by exercise, he might ac-^ 
quire a degree of vigour which he does not in 
his present state possess. The truth of this is 
confirmed by experience^ Wherever the Ame- 
ricans have been gradually accustomed to hard 
labour, their constitutions become robust, and 
they have been found capable of performing 
such taslss^ as seemed not only to exceed the 
powers of such a feeble frame as has been 
deemed peculiar to their country, but to equal 
any effort of the natives, either of Africa or of 
JSorope.^ 

The same reasoning will apply to what has 
been observed concerning their slender de» 
mand for food. As a proof that this should be 
ascribed as much to their extreme indolence, 
and often total want of occupation, as to any 
thing peculiar in the physical structure of 
their bodies, it has been observed, that in those 
districts where the people of America are ob» 
liged to exert any unusual effort of activity. 
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BOOK, in order to procure subsistence, or wherever 
' "Aey are employed in severe labour, their appe- 
tite is BOt inferior to that of other men, and, 
in some places, it has struck observers as re- 
markably voradous."" 

Ths operation of political and moral causes 
is still more conspicuous, in modifying the 
degree of attachment between the sexes. In 
a state of high civilisation, this passion, in- 
flamed by restraint, refined by delicacy, and 
cherished by fashion, occupies and engrosses 
the heart. It is no longer a simple instinct 
of nature; sentiment heightens the ardour of 
. desire, and the most tender emotions of which 
our frame is susceptible soothe and agitate the 
soul. This description, however, applies only 
to those who, by their situation, are exempted 
from the cares and labours of life. Among 
persons of inferior order, who are doomed by 
'tiieir condition to incessant toil, the dominion 
of this passion is less violent ; tiaeir sdicitude 
to procure subsistence, and to provide for the 
first demand of nature, leaves little leisure fen* 
attending to its second call. But if the nature 
of the iortercourse between the sexes varies so 
much in persons of different rank in polished 



« OamOk, ii, 12, 70) 247* liaHttu, i, 515. Ovalle Church, ii, 81. 
MttiEtori, i, 2»5. 
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societies^ the condition of man, while he remaiiis 
uncivilised, must occasion a variation still more 
apparent. We may well suppose, that amidst 
the hardships, the dangers, and the simpllcitjr 
of savage life, where subsistence is always pre*^ 
carious, and often scanty, where men are almost 
continually engaged in the pursuit of their ^le^* 
mies, or in guarding against their attacks^ and 
where neither dress nor res^ve are enqiloyed aa 
arts of female alluremeat, that the attention, 
of the Americans to their women would be ex«*. 
tretnely feeble, without imputing this solely 
to any physical defect or degradation in their 
frame. 

It is accordingly observed, that in those coun- 
tries of America, where, from the fertility of 
the soil, the mildness of the climate, or some 
farther advances which the natives have made 
in irojN'ovement, the means of subsistence are 
more abundant, and the hardships of savage 
life are less severely felt, the animal passion of 
the sexes becomes more ardent. Striking ex« 
amples of this occur among some tribes seated 
on the baidcs of great rivers well stored with 
food, among others who are masters of huAt* 
ing grounds abounding so much with game^ 
that they have a regular and plentiful supply of 
nourishment with little labour. The superior 
degree of security and af&uence which these 
tribes enjoy, is followed by their natural effects. 
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BOOK The passions implanted in tbe hMftta frame by 
I — the hand of nature acquire additional force; new 
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tastes and desires are formed; the women, aa 
tbey are more valued and admired, become mare^ 
attentive to dress and ornament ; the men, be- 
ginning to feel how much of their own happi- 
ness depends upon them, no longer disdain the 
arts of winning their favour and affection. The 
intercourse of the sexes becomes very di£ferent 
from that which take$ place among their ruder 
eountrymen ; and as hardly any restraint is im- 
posed on the gratification of desire, either by 
religion, or laws, or decency, the dtssolvition of 
their manners is excessive.* 

Ncmeof NoTwiTHSTAKDiNo the feeble make of the 

them de* 

fonned. Americans, hardly any of them are deformed, 
or mutilated, or defective in any of their senses. 
All travellers have been struck with this cirr 
cumstance, and have celebrated the uniform 
symmetry and perfection of their external 
figure. Some authors search for the cause of 
this appearance in their physical condition. 
As the parents are not exhausted or over- 
fatigued with hard labour, they suppose that 
their children are born vigorous and sound. 
They imagine, that in the liberty of savage 
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IV. 

s 



Iife» the human body* naked and unconfined boqk 
from its earliest age, preserves its natural 
foim ; and that all its limbs and members 
acquire a juster proportion, than when fetter-* 
ed with artificial restraints, which stint its 
growth and distort its shape.^ Something, 
without doubt, may be ascribed to the opera<» 
tion of these causes; but the true reasons of 
this apparent advantage, which is common to- 
all savage nations, lie deeper, and are closely 
interwoven with the nature and genius of that 
state. The infancy of man is so long and so 
helpless, that it is extremely difficult to rear 
children among rude nations* Their means 
of subsistence are not only scanty, but preca- 
rious. Such as live by hunting must range 
over extensive countries, and shif|; often from 
place to place. The care of children, as well 
as every other laborious task* is devolved upon 
the women. The distresses and hardships of 
the savage life, which are often such as can 
hardly be supported by persons in full vigour, 
must be fatal to those of more tender iige. 
Afraid of undertaking a task sio laborious, and 
of such long duration, as that of rearing their 
offspring, the women, in some parts of Ame- 
rica, procure frequent abortions by the use of 
certain herbs, and extinguish the &*st sparks 
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BOOS b( that life which they are unaUe t6 cherish/ 
Sensible that only stout and well-fomied cbil** 
dren have force of constitution to stniggte 
through such an hard infancj* other nations 
abandon or destroy such of their progeny as 
appear feeble or defective, as unworthy of at- 
tention.^ Eve^ when they endeavour to rear 
all their children without distinction) so great 
a proportion of the. whole number perishes 
under the rigorous treatment which must be 
their lot in the savage state, that few of those 
who laboured under any original frailty attain 
the age of manhood/ Thus, in polished so^ 
cieties, where the means of subsistence are 
secured with certainty, and acquired with 
ease ; where the talents of the mind are often 
of more importance than the powers of the 
body; children are preserved notwithstanding 
their defects or deformity, and grow up to be 
useful citi(sens4 In rude nations, such persons 
are either cut off as eoon as they are born, -or, 
becoming a burden to themselves and to the 
community, eatmot long protract their lives. 
But in those provinces of the New World, 
where, by the establishment of the Europeans^ 



» ElHs's Voyage tq Hudam's Bay, 198. Herro-a, dec, 7, Vh» ix» 
c. 4. 

<i Gumilla Hist ii, 234. Techo's Hist, of Paraguay^ &c. Churchill> 
Collect, vx, 108. 

f Creuxi! Hist. Canad. p. 67. 
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mere regular provision has been mode for the book 
subsistence of its inbabitants^ and they are re«  



strained from laying violent bands on their 
childreni the Americans are so far from being 
eminent for any superior perfection in their 
form, that one should rather suspect some pe- 
culi^ imbecility in the race, from the extra* 
ordinary number of individuals who are de** 
formed, dwarfish, mutilatedj blinds or deaf.' 

How feeble soever the constitution of the Vmfomky 
Americans may be, it is remarkable, that there ^^J^o^ 
is less variety in the human form throughout 
the New World, than in the ancient continent. 
When Columbus and the other discoverers first 
visited the different countries of America which 
lie within the torrid zone, they naturally ex« 
pected to find people of the same complexion 
with those in the corresponding regions of the 
other hemisphere. To their amazement, how«- 
ever, they discovered that America contained 
no negroes;^ and the cause of thid singular 
appearance became as much the object of cu- 
riosity, as the fact itself was of wonder. In 
what part or membrane of the body that hu- 
mour resides which tinges the complexion of 
the negro with a deep black, it is the business 
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BOOK of aaatomists to inqmre and describe. Hie 
' ' .. 'n powerful operation of beat appears manifestly 
. to he the cause which produces this striking^ 
variety in the human species. AN Europe, a 
great part of Asia, and the temperate countries 
of Africa, are inhabited by men of a white com- 
plexion. AH the torrid zone in Africa, some 
of the warmer regions adjacent to it, and seTe- 
ral countries in Asia, are filled with people of 
a deep black colour. If we survey the nations 
of our continent, making our progress from 
cold and temperate countries towards those 
parts which are exposed to the influence of 
vehement and unremitting heat^ we shall find» 
that the extreme whiteness of their skin soon 
begins to diminish ; that its colour deepens gra- 
dually as we advance; and after passing ^roug^ 
alt the successive gradations of shade, termi-. 
nates in an uniform unfarjring Mads:. But in 
Americay where the ageney of beat is cheeked 
and abated by various causes, which I have aU' 
ready explained, the cUmate seems to be ^sti^ 
f ute of that force which produces sudi wonder^ 
ful e£^ts on the human frame. The colour of 
the natives of ^e torrid zone in America is 
har(Hy of a deeper hue than that of the people 
in the more temperate parts of their continent. 
Accurate observers, who had an opportunity of 
viewing the Americans in very different cli* 
mates, and in provinces far removed from each 
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other, have been struck with the amazing simi- book 
larity of their figure and aspect."*  



But though the hand of nature has deviated 
BO little from one standard in fashioning the 
human form in America, the creation of fancy 
hath been various and extravagant. The same 
fables that were current in the ancient conti- 
nent have been revived with respect to the 
New World, and America too has been peopled 
with human beings of monstrous and fantastic 
appearance. The inhabitants of certain pro-* 
vinces were described to be pigmies, of three 
feet high ; those of others to be giants of an 
enormous size; some travellers published ac« 
counts of people with only one eye ; others pre-p 
tended to have discovered men without heads, 
whose eyes and mouths were planted in their 
breasts. The variety of nature in her produc-i 
tions is indeed so great, that it is presumptuous 
to set bounds to her fertility, and to reject, in- 
discriminately every rdation that does not per- 
fectly accord with our own limited observation 
and experience. But the other extreme, of 
yielding a hasty assent, on the slightest evi-^ 
dence, to whatever has the appearance of being 
strange and marvellous, is still more unbecom-» 
ing a philosophical inquirer ; as, in «very pe- 



» See Note XX. 
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BOOK riod^ men are mom apt to be betrayed into 
' error, by their weakness in believing too muclv 
than by their arrogance in believing too little. 
In proportion bs science extends^ and nature is 
examined with a discerning eye, the wonders 
which amused ages of ignorance disappear. The 
tales of credulous travellers concemiii^ Ame- 
rica are forgotten ; the monsters which they 
describe have been searched for in vain ; and 
those provinces whore they pretend to have found 
inhabitants of singular forms, are now knowa 
to be possessed by people nowise different from^ 
the other Americans. 

Though those relations may^ without discus- 
sion, be rejected as fabulous, there are other 
accounts of varieties in the human i^des in 
some parts of the New Wcnrld^ which rest upon 
better evidence, and merit more attentive exa- 
mination. This variety has been particularly: 
observed in three different districts. The first' 
of these is situated in the isthmus of Duira,. 
near the centre of America. Lionel Wafer, a 
traveller possessed of more curiosity and intel-*. 
ligence than we should have expected to find 
in an assodate of buccaneers, discovered tiiere 
a race of men, few in number, but of a singular 
make. They are of low stature, according to 
his description, of a feeble frame, incapable 
of enduring fatigue. Their colour is a dead 
milk white ; not resembling that of fair people 
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among Earopeans, but withoiAt an j tincture of boos; 
a Mosh or sanguine complexion. Their skin , '. , 
is corered with a fine hairj down of a chalk j 
white ; the hair of their heads, their eye-brows, 
and eye-lashes, are of the same hue. Their 
eyes are of a singular form, and so weak, that 
they can hardly bear the light of the sun ; but 
they see clearly by moon-light, and are most 
acti>ire and gay in the night.^ No raee similar 
to this has been discovered in any other part of 
America. Cortes, indeed, found some persons 
exactly resembling the white people of Darien, 
among the rare and monstrous animals which 
Montezuma had collected.^ But as the power 
of the Mexican empire extended to the pro- 
vinces bordering on the isthmus of Darien, 
tkey were probably brought thence, lingular 
as the appearance of those people may be, they 
cannot be considered as constituting a distinct 
species. Among the negroes of Africa, as well 
as the natires of the Indian islands, nature 
sometimes produces a small number of indivi- 
duals, with all Uie characteristic features and 
qualities of tfee white people of Darien. The 
former are ^s^Hed Albinos by the Portuguese, 
the latter Kackerlakes by the Dutch. In Da- 
rien the parents of those Whites are of the same , 



^ Wafer Descript'of Isth. ap. Dampier, iii, p. 34<». 
' Coitet ap. Ramus, iii, p. 941, E. 
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BOOK colour with the other natiyes of the .country ; 
and this observati(m applies equally to the ano** 
malous progeny of the negroes and Indians^. 
The same mother who produces some children 
of a colour that does not belong to the rae^» 
brings forth the rest with the complexion pecu- 
liar to her country.' One conclusion may then 
be formed with respect to the people described 
by Wafer, the Albinos and the Kackerlakei ; 
they are a degenerated breed, not a separate 
class of men; and from some disease or defect 
of their parents, the peculiar colour and debili- 
ty which mark their degradation are transmit- 
ted to them. As a decisive proof of this, it has 
been observed, that neither the white people of 
Darieo, nor the Albinos of Africa, propagate 
their race ; their children are of the colour and 
temperament peculiar to the natives of their re* 
spective countries** 

The second district that is occupied by 
inhabitants differing in appearance from the 
other people of America, is situated in a high 
northern latitude, extending from the coast of 
Labrador towards the pole, as far as the coun*^ 
try is habitable. The people scattered over 



* Margnv. Hist. Ber. Nat Bias. lib. Tiii, c 4. 
 Wafer, p. 348. Demanet Hiit de rAfiique, U, 234. Bflcherdu 
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those dreary regions, are known to the Euro- book 
peans by the name of Esquimaux. They them-  
selves, with that idea of their own superiority 
which consoles the rudest and most wretched 
nations, assume the name of KeraUt or Men, 
They are of a middle size, and robust, with 
heads of a disproportioned bulk, and feet as 
remaikably small. Their complexion, though 
swarthy, by being continually exposed to the 
rigour of a cold climate, inclines to the Euro- 
pean white, father than to the copper colour of 
America, and the men have beards which are 
sometimes bushy and long.^ From these marks 
of distinction, as well as from one still less 
equivocal, the affinity of their language to that 
of the Greenlanders^ which I have already men- 
tioned, we may conclude, with some degree of 
confidence, that the Esquimaux are a race dif^ 
ferent from the rest of the AmericanSi 

Wfi cannot decide with equal certainty con^ 
ceming the inhabitants of the third district, 
situated at the southern extremity of America. 
These are the famous PcUctgonians^ who, dur^ 
ing two centuries and a half^ have afforded a 
subject of controversy to the learned, and an 



^ £Uw*s Yoj. to Hudt. Bay, p. 131, 139. Be U Potbeiie, torn, it 
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BOOK object of wonder to the vulgar. They are 
 supposed to be one of the wandering tribes, 
which occupy the vast but least known region 
of America, which extends from the river de 
la Plata to the straits of Magellan. Their 
proper station is in that part of the interior 
country which lies on the banks of the river 
Negro ; but in the hunting season, they often 
Toam as far as the straits whieh separate Tierra 
del Fuego from the main land. The first ac*- 
counts of this people were brought to Europe 
by the companions of Magellan,'' who describ- 
ed them as a gigantic race, above eight feet 
high, and of strength in proportion to their 
enormous size. Among several tribes of ani- 
mals, a disparity in bulk as considerable may 
be observed. Some large breeds of horses 
«nd dogs exceed the more diminutive races in 
stature and strength, as far as the Patagonian 
is supposed to rise above the usual standard 
of the human foody. But animals attain the 
highest perfection of their species, only in mild 
climates, or where they find the most nutri- 
tive food in greatest abundance. It is not then 
in the imcultivated waste of the Magellanic 
regions, and among a tribe of improvident 
savages, that we should expect to find man 
possessing the highest honours of his race, and 



* FaUmer's Description of Patagonia, p. 102. 
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distinguished by a superiority of size and vi- book 
goiir, far beyond what he has reached in any  ' ' - 
other part of the earth. The most explicit and 
unexceptionable evidence is requisite, in order 
to establish a fact repugnant to those general 
principles and laws, which seera to affect the 
human frame in every other instance^ and to 
decide with respect to its nature and qualities. 
Such evidence has not hitherto been produced. 
Though several persons^ to whose testimony 
great respect is due, have visited this part of 
America since the time of Magellan, and have 
had interviews with the natives ; though some 
have affirmed, that such as they saw were of 
gigantic stature, and others have formed the 
same conclusion from nieasurmg their foot-^ 
steps, or from viewing the skeletons of their 
dead ; yet their accounts vary from each other 
in SQ many essential points, and are mingled 
with so many circumstances manifestly false 
or fabulous, as detract much from their credit. "^ 

On the other hand, some navigators, and those 
among the most eminent of their order for dis-' 
cernment and accuracy, have asserted that the 
natives of Patagonia, with whom they had in-* 
tercourse, though stout and well made, are not 
of such extraordinary size as ta be distinguish- 
ed from the rest of the human species.* The 
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BOOK existence of this gigantic race of men seems> 
' then, to be one of those points in natural his- 



tory, with respect to which a cautious inquirer 
will hesitate, and will choose to suspend his 
assent, until more complete evidence shall de- 
cide, whether he ought to admit a fact, seem- 
ingly inconsistent with what reason and expe- 
rtence have discovered concerning the struc-* 
ture and condition of man» in all the various 
situations in which he has been observed. 

Their state In ordcr to form a complete idea with re- 
spect to the constitution of the inhabitants of 
this and the other hemisphere, we should at- 
tend not only to the make and vigour of their 
bodies, but consider what degree of health 
they enjoy, and to what period of longevity 
they usually arrive. In the simplicity of the 
savage state, when man is not oppressed with 
labour, or enervated by luxury, or disquieted 
with care, we are ^t to imagine that his life 
will flow on almost untroubled by disease or 
suffering, until his days be terminated in ex- 
treme old age, by the gradual decays of na- 
ture. We find, accordingly, among the Ame- 
ricans, as well as atnong other rude people, 
persons, whose discrepit and shrivelled form 
seems to indicate an extraordinary length of 
life. But as most of them are unacquainted 
with the art of numbering, and all of them as 
forgetful of what is past, as they are impro- 
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vident of what is to come, it is tmpossiUe to book 
ascertain their age xvith anjr degree of pre* -,. 



cision/ It is evident that the period of their 
longevity must vary con^erabljr, according to 
the diversity of climates, and their jdifferent 
modes of subsistence. They seem, kowiever^ 
to be every where exempt from many of the 
distempers wbieh afflict polished nations. None 
of the maladies, which ane the immediate off* 
spring of luxury, ever visited them ; and they 
have no names in their languages by which to 
distinguish this numero^ train of adventitious 
evils. 

BtiT whatever be the situation in whidh man iKseawi. 
is placed, he is born to suffier; and his dis* 
eas^s, in the savage state, thougfa fewer in 
number, are like those of the animals whom 
he nearly resembles in his mode of life, more 
violent and more fatal. If luxury engenders 
and nourishes distempers of one speciesi, U^ 
rigour and distresses of savage Hfe bring on 
those of another. As men in this state are 
wonderfully improvident, and their means of 
subsistence precarious, they often pass from 
extreme want to exuberant plenty, according 
to the vicissitudes of fortune in the chase, or 
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IV. 



BOOK in consequence of the various degree of abuii-^ 
; dance witb which the earth affords to them its 
productions, in different seasons. Their incon- 
siderate gluttony in the one situation^ and their 
severe abstinence in the other, are equally 
pernicious. For though the human constitu- 
tion may be accustomed by habit, like that of 
animals of prey, to tolerate long famine, and 
then to gorge voraciously, it is not a little af« 
fected by such sudden and violent transitions. 
The strength and vigour of savages are at some 
seasons impaired by what they suffer from a 
scarcity of food ; at others, they are afflicted 
with disorders arising from indigestion and a 
superfluity of gross aliment. These are so com- 
mon, that they may be considered as the un- 
avoidable consequence of their mode of subsist- 
ing, and cut off considerable numbers in the 
prime of life. They are likewise extremely 
subject to consumptions, to pleuritic, asthiha- 
tic, and paralytic disorders,' brought on by the 
immoderate hardships and fatigue which they 
endure in hunting and in war; or owing to the 
inclemency of the seasons to which they are 
continually exposed. > In the - savage state, 
hardships andrfatigue violently assault the con- 
stitution. In polished societies, intemperance 



f- Ciurlev. N. Fr. iii, 364. I.ftfitau» ii, 360. De la Pothene, ii, 37. 
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HQdermines it. It is not easy to determine book 
which of them operates with most fatal effect, ' 

or tends most to abridge human life. The in- 
fluence of. the former is certainly most exten- 
sive. , The . perjoicious consequences of luxury 
reach only a few members in any community ; 
the distresses of savage life are felt by all. As 
far as I can judge, after very minute inquiry^ 
the general period of human life is shorter 
among savages, than in well regulated and in- 
dustrious societies. 

On£ dreadful malady, the severest scourge 
with which, in this life, offended Heaven chas« 
tens the indulgence of criminal desire, seems 
to have been peculiar to the Americans. By 
communicating it to their conquerors, they 
have not only ^unply avenged their own wrongs, 
but by adding this calamity to those which 
formerly imbittered human life, . they have, 
perhaps, more than counterbalanced all the 
benefits which Europe has derived from the 
discovery of the New World. This distemper, 
from, the. coimtry in which it first raged, or 
from the. people by whom it was supposed to 
have be&i spread . over Europe, has been some<- 
times called, the Neapolitan, and sometimes the 
French disease. At its first appearance, the 
infection was so malignant, its symptoms so 
violent, its operations so rapid and fatal, as to 
baffle all the efforts of medical skill. Astonish- 
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BOOK ment ^ad Urror adcompanied thi» anknowti 
' affliction in its progress, and men began to 



dread the extinction of the human race by such 
a cruel visitation. Experience, and the inge- 
nuity of physicians, gradually discovered reme- 
dies of such virtue as to cure or to mitigate the 
evil. During the course of two centuries and 
a halfy its virulence seems to have abated con-* 
siderably* At length, in the same manner with 
the leprosy^ which raged in Europe for some 
centuries, it may waste its force and disappear ; 
and in some happier age, this western infection, 
like that from the East, may be known only by 
description/ 

Powers and II. After considering what appears to be 
uldlmb^ peculiar in the bodily constitution of the Ame- 
ricans, our attention is naturally turned to- 
wards the powers and qualities of their minds. 
As the individual advances from the ignorance 
and imbecility of the infant state to vigour 
and maturity of understanding, something simi* 
lar to this may be observed in the progress of 
the species. With respect to it, too, there is a 
period of infancy, during which several powers 
of the mind are not unfolded^ and all axe feeble 
and defective in their operation. In the early 
ages of society^ while the condition of man is 
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simple and rude, his reason is but little exer- book 
cised, and his desires move within a very nar- ' 

row sphere. Hence arise two remarkable cha- 
racteristics of the human mind in this state. 
Its intellectual powers are extremely limited; 
its emotions and efforts are few and languid. 
Both these distinctions are conspicuous among 
the rudest and most unimproved of the Ame- 
rican tribes, and constitute a striking part of 
their description. 

What, among polished nations, is called spe- inteUectuai 
culative reasoning or research, is altogether un- vw^ihSted. 
known in the rude state of society, and never 
becomes the occupation or amusement of the 
human faculties, until man be so far improved 
as to have secured, with certainty, the means 
of subsistence, as well as the possession of lei* 
sure and tranquillity^ The thoughts and atten- 
tion of a savage are confined within the small 
circle of objects immediately conducive to his 
preservation or enjoyment. Every thing be- 
yond that, escapes his observation, or is per- 
fectly indijQPerent to him. Like a mere animal, 
what is before his eyes interests and affects 
faim ; what is out of sight, or at a distance, 
makes little impression.** There are several 
people in America whose limited understand- 
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BOOK ings seem not to be capable of forming an 
- arrangement for futurity; neither their solici- 

tude nor their foresight extend so far. They 
follow blindly the impulse of the appetite 
which they feel, but are entirely regardless of 
distant consequences, and even of those re- 
moved in the least degree from immediate ap- 
prehension. While they highly prize such things 
as serve for present use, or minister to present 
enjoyment, they set no value upon those which 
are not the object of some immediate want.*^ 
When, on the approach of the evening, a Carib- 
bee feels himself disposed to go to rest, no 
consideration will tempt him to sell his ham- 
mock. But, in the morning, when he is sally- 
ing out to the business or pastime of the day, 
he will part with it for the slightest toy that 
catches his fancy."* At the close of winter, 
while the impression of what he has suffered 
from the rigour of the climate is fresh in the 
mind of the North American, he sets himself 
with vigour to prepare materials for erecting 
a comfortable hut to protect him against the 
, inclemency of the succeeding season ; but, as 
soon as the weather becomes mild, he forgets 
what has past, abandons his work, and Qever 



« Venegas, Hist, of Calif, i, 66. Supp. Church. Coll. v» 693. 
Borde Descr. dcs Caribes, p. 16. Elli9 Voy. 194. 
^ JLabat. Voyages, ii, 114, 115. Tcrtre, ii, 385. 
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thinks of it more, until the return of cold com* book 
pels him, when too late, to resume it.® ^^' . 



If, in concerns the most interesting, and 
seemingly the most simple, the reason of man, 
while rude and destitute of culture, differs so 
little' from the thoughtless levity of children, 
or the improvident instinct of animals, its exer- 
tions in' other directions cannot be very con- 
siderable. The objects towards which reason 
turns, and the disquisitions in which it engages, 
must depend upon the state in which man is 
placed, and are suggested by his necessities 
and desires. Disquisitions, which appear the 
most necessary and important to men in one 
state of society, never occur to those in an- 
other. Among civilised nations, arithmetic, or 
the art of numbering, is deemed an essential 
and elementary science ; and in our continent, 
the invention and use of it reaches back to a 
period so remote as is beyond the knowledge 
of history. But among savages, who have no 
property to estimate, no hoarded treasures to 
count, no variety of objects or multiplicity of 
ideas to enumerate, arithmetic is a superfluous 
and useless art. Accordingly, among some 
tribes in America it seems to be quite un- 
known. There are many who cannot reckon 
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BOOK farther than three ; and have no denomination 

IV 

^ ' .- to distinguish any number above it. Several 
can proceed as far as ten, others to twenty. 
When they would convey an idea of any num- 
ber beyond these, they point to the hair of 
their head, intimatiog that it is equal to them, 
or with wonder declare it to be so great that it 
cannot be reckonedi^ Not only the Americans^ 
but all nations, while extremely rude, seem 
to be unacquainted with the art of computa* 
tion.^ As soon, however, as they acquire such 
acquaintance or connection with a variety of 
^objects, that there is 'frequent occasion to com- 
bine or divide them, their knowledge of num- 
bers increases, so that the state of this art 
among any people may be considered as one 
standard, by which to estimate the degree of 
their improvement. The Iroquois, in North 
America, as they are much more civilised than 
the rude inhabitants of Brasil, Paraguay, or 
Guiana, have likewise made greater advances 
in this respect ; though even their arithmetic 
does not extend beyond a thousand, as in their 
petty transactions they have no occasion for 



' Condam, p. 67. Stadiusap. de Bry, is, 128. Lery, ibid. 251. 
Biet, 362. JLettr. Edif. 23, 314. 

« Dumont Louis, i, 187* Herrera, dec. 1, lib. iii, c 3. Biet, 396. 
Borde, 6. 

^ This is the case v/'ith the Grecnlanders, Crantz, i, 225 ; and with 
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any higher number.* The Cherokee, a less book 
considerable nation on the same continent, can ' 



reckon only as far as a hundred, and to that 
extent have names for the several numbers ; the 
smaller tribes in their neighbourhood can rise 
no higher than ten.^ 

In other respects, the exercise of the under^ n® ai»tract 
standing among rude nations is still more li« 
mited. The first ideas of every human being 
must be such as he receives by the senses. 
But in the mind of man, while in the savage 
state, there seem to be hardly any ideas but 
what enter by this avenue. The objects around 
him are presented to bis eye. Such as may 
be subservient to his use, or can gratify any 
of his appetites, attract his notice ; he views 
the rest without curiosity or attention. Satis- 
tied with considering them under that simple 
mode in which they appear to him, as sepa- 
rate and detached, he neither combines them 
so as to form general classes, nor contemplates 
their qualiti^es apart from the subject in which 
they inhere, nor bestows a thought upon the 
operations of his own mind concerning them. 
Thus he is unacquainted with all the ideas 



* Charlev. Nouv. Franc iii, 402. 
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f BOOK which have been denominated universal^ or 
 abstract^ or of reflection. The range of his 
understanding must, of course, be very con- 
fined, and his reasoning powers be employed 
merely on what is sensible. This is so re- 
markably the case with the ruder nations of 
America, that their language (as we shall after- 
wards find) has not a word to express any 
thing but what is material or corporeal. Timet 
space^ substance^ and a thousand other terms, 
which represent abstract and universal ideas, 
are altogether unknown to them.' A naked 
Savage, cowering over the fire in his miser- 
able cabin, or stretched under a few branches 
which afford him a temporary shelter, has as 
littte Inclination as capacity for useless specu-. 
lation. His thoughts extend not beyond what 
relates to animal life ; and when they are not 
directed towards some of its . concerns., his 
mind is totally inactive.. In situations where 
no extraordinary effort either of ingenuity on 
labour is requisite, in order to satisfy the simple, 
demands of nature, the powers of the mind are 
so seldom roused to any exertion, that the ra^ 
tional faculties continue almost dormant and 
unexercised. . The numerous tribes, scattered 
over the rich plains of South America, the 
inhabitants of some of the islands, and of se- 

"  ' ' '  ' ' - - '• ' . nu ll.- 
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veral fertile regions on the continent, come ^OOK 
under this description. Their vacant counte- ,. 

nance, their staring inexpressive eye, their 
listless inattention, and total ignorance of sub- 
jects, which seem to be the first which should 
occupy the thoughts of rational beings, madie 
such impression upon the Spaniards, when 
they first beheld those rude people, that they 
considered them as animals of an inferior order, 
and could not believe that they belonged ^ 
to the human species."" It required the au- 
thority of a papal bull to counteract this opi- 
nion, and to convince them that the Ameri- 
cans were capable of the functions, and en- 
titled to the privileges of humanity." Since 
that time, persons more enlightened and impar- 
tial than the discoverers or conquerors of Anie- 
rica, have had an opportunity of contemplating 
the most savage of its inhabitants, and they 
have been astonished and humbled, with ob- 
serving how nearly man, in this condition, ap- 
proaches to the brute creation. But in severer 
climates, where subsistence cannot be procured 
with the same ease, where mj^n must unite more 
closely, and act with greater concert, necessity 
calls forth their talents, and sharpens their in- 
vention, so that the intellectual powers are more 



" Herrera, dec. 2, lib. ii, c. 15. 
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BOOK exercised and improved. The North American 
 tribes and the natives of Chili, who inhabit the 
temperate regions in the two great districts 
of America, are people of cultivated and en- 
larged understandings, when viewed in compa- 
rison with some of those seated in the islands, 
or on the banks of the Maragnon and Orinoco. 
Their occupations are more various, their sjs- 
tern of policy, as well as of war, more complex, 
their arts more numerous. But even among 
them, the intellectual powers are extremely 
limited in their operations, and unless when 
turned directly to those objects which interest 
a savage, are held in no estimation. Both the 
North Americans and Chilese, when not en- 
gaged in some of the functions belonging to a 
warrior or hunter, loiter away their time in 
thoughtless indolence, unacquainted with any 
other subject worthy of their attention, or ca- 
pable of occupying their minds."" If even 
among them reason is so much circumscribed 
in its exertions, and never arrives, in its highest 
attainments, at the knowledge of those gene- 
ral principles and maxims which serve as the 
foundation of science, we may conclude, that 
the intellectual powers of man in the savage 
state are destitute of their proper object, and 
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cannot acquire any considerable degree of vi- . book 
gour and enlargement. ^ 

From the same causes^ the active efforts of Active ef. 

- 1 • 1 /. J . . forts of the 

the mind are few, and, on most occasions, mind few 
languid. If we examine into the nlotives *"f^^' 
which rouse men to activity in civilised life, 
and prompt them to persevere in fatiguing 
exertions of their ingenuity or istrengtb, we 
shall find that they arise chiefly from acquired 
wants and appetites. These are numerous and 
importunate; they keep the nlind in perpe-* 
tual agitation ; and, in order to gratify them, 
invention must be always on the stretch, and 
industry must be incessantly employed. But 
the desires of simple nature are few, and where 
a favourable climate yields almost spontaneously 
what suffices to gratify them, they scarcely stir 
the soul, or excite any violent emotion. Hence 
the people of several tribes in America waste 
their life in a listless indolence. To be free 
from occupation, seems to be all the enjoyment 
towards which they aspire. They will conti-- 
nue whole days streched out in their hammocks, 
or seated on the earth in perfect idleness, 
without changing their posture, or raising their 
eyes from the ground, or uttering a single 
word.P 
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BOOK SircH is their aversion to labour, that neither 

IV. 

 the hope of future good, nor the apprehension 
improvi- of future evil, can surmount it. They appear 
equally indifferent to both, discovering little 
solicitude, and taking no precautions to avoid 
the one, or to secure the other. The cravings 
of hunger may rouse them ; but as they devour, 
with little distinction, whatever will appease 
its instinctive demands, the exertions which 
these occasion are of short duration. Desti- 
tute of ardour, as well as variety of desire, they 
feel not the force of those powerful springs 
which give vigour to the movements of the 
mind« and urge the patient hand of industry 
to persevere in its efforts. Man, in some parts 
of America, appears in a form so rude, that 
we can discover no effects of his activity, and 
the principle of understanding which should 
direct it, seems hardly to be unfolded. Like 
the other animals, he has no fixed residence; 
he has erected no habitation to shelter him 
from the inclemency of the weather ; he has 
taken no measures for securing certain sub- 
sistence ; he neither sows nor reaps ; but 
roams about as led in search of the plants and 
fruits which the earth brings forth in succes- 
sion ; and in quest of the game which he kills 
in the forests, or of the fish which he catches 
in the rivers. 
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This descriptiody however, applies only to book 
some tribes. Man cannot continue long in   



this state of feeble afid uninformed infancy. Somevs- 

, "^ nety with 

He was made for industry and action, and the respect to 
powers of bis nature, as well as the necessity ^*** 
of his condition, urge him to fulfil his destiny. 
Accordingly, among most of the American 
nations^ especially those seated in rigorous 
climates, some efforts are employed^ and some 
previous precautions are taken, for securing 
subsistence. The career of regular industry 
is begun, and the laborious arm has made the 
first essays of its power. Still, however, the 
improvident and slothful genius of the savage 
stacte predominates* Even among those more 
improved tribes, labour is deemed ignominious 
^nd degrading. It is only to work of a cer- 
tain kind that a man will deign to put his 
hand. The greater part is devolved entirely 
upon the woman. One half of the community- 
remains inactive, while the other is oppressed 
with the multitude and Variety of its occupa- 
tions. Thus their industry is partial, and the 
foresight which regulates it is no less limited. 
A remarkable instance of this occurs in the 
chief arrangement with respect to their man- 
ner of living. They depend for their subsist- 
ence, during one part of the year, on fishing- ; 
during another, on hunting ; during a third 
on the produce of their agriculture. Thougli 

VOL. II. H 
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BOOK experience has taught them to foresee the re- 
' turn of those various seasons, and to make 



€. 



some provision for the respective exigencies 
of each, they either want sagacity to propor^j 
tion this provision to their consumption, or are 
so incapable of any command over their appe- 
tites, that from their inconsiderate waste, they 
often feel the calamities of famine as severely 
as the rudest of the savage tribes. What they 
suffer one year does not augment their indus- 
try, or render them more provident to prevent 
similar distresses.'^ This inconsiderate thought- 
lessness about futurity, the effect of ignorance, 
and the cause of sloth, accompanies and cha- 
racterises man in every stage of savage life f 
and, by a capricious singularity in his opera- 
tions, he is then least solicitous about supply- 
ing his wants, when the means of satisfying 
them are most precarious, and procured with 
the greatest difficulty.' 

Their so. HI. After vicwiug the bodily constitution of 

the Americans, and contemplating the powers 

j>{ their mittds, we are led, in the natural order 

of inquiry, to consider them as united together 



< Charlcv. N. Fr. iii, 338. Lettr. Edif. 23, 298. Dcscript. of N. 
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in society. Hitherto our reHsearches. haVe been book 
confined to the operations 6f tind^r6tdn*diiig •  



respecting themselves as individuals, now they 
will extend to the degree of their seiisibility 
and affection towards their species^ 

The domestic state is the first and hiosi bomtttte 
simple form of human association. The union ""'°^ 
of the sexes, among different aniihals, is 6( 
longer or shorter duration in propoi*tibn to 
the ease or difiiculty of rearing their offspring* 
Among those tribes where the season of in- 
fancy is short, and the young soon acquire 
vigour or agility, no permanent union is form^ 
ed. Nature commits the care of traihinj^ up 
the offspring to the mother alone, and her 
tenderness, without any other assistance, ik 
equal to the task. Biit where the state of 
infancy is long and helpless, ahd the joint 
assiduity of both parents is Requisite in t^nd-^ 
ing their feeble progeny, there a mdre intf^ 
mate connection takes place, and con^^inueis 
until the purpose of nature be accbntipiisfi^dj 
and the new race grow up to full tnaturity4 
As the infancy of man is more feeble and 
helpless than that of any other animal, and he 
is dependent, during a much longer period, on 
the care and foresight of his parents, the union 
between husband and wife came early to be 
considered, not only as a solemn, but as a per- 
manent contract. A general state of promiji- 
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BOOK cuous intercourse between the sexes never ex-^ 
rv. 

' isted but in the imagination of poets. In the 

infancy of society, when men, destitute of arts 
and industry, lead a hard precarious life, the 
rearing of their progeny demands the attention 
and efforts of both parents ; and if their union 
had not been formed and continued with this 
view, the race could not have been preserved- 
Accordingly, in America, even among the ru- 
dest tribes, a regular union between husband 
and wife was universal, and the rights of mar<^ 
riage were understood and recognised. In 
those districts where subsistence was scanty, 
and the difficulty of maintaining a family was 
great, the man confined himself to one wife. 
In warmer and more fertile provinces, the 
facility of procuring food concurred with the 
influence of climate in inducing the inhabitants 
to increase the number of their wives.^ In 
some countries, the marriage-union subsisted 
during life; in others, the impatience of the 
Americans under restraint of any species, to- 
gether with their natural levity and caprice^ 
prompted them to dissolve it on very slight 
pretexts, and often without assigning any 
cause."* 



*■ Lettr. £dif. 23, 318. Lafitau Moeurs, i, 554. Lery ap. de Bry, 
iii, 234. Journal de Grillet et Bechamel, p. 88. 

* LafltAu, i, 580. Joutel Journ. Histor* 345. Lozano Descr. del 
Gnn Chaco, 70. Hennepin Mtrurs des Sauvages, p. 30, 33^ 
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But in whatever light the AmericaDg con^- book 
sidered the obligation of this contract, either as 



perpetual, or only as temporary, the condition ^»^»*»» 
of women was equally humiliating and miser- 
able. Whether man has been improved by the 
progress of arts and civilisation in society, is a 
question, which, in the wantonness of disputa* 
tion, has been agitated among philosophers. 
That women are indebted to the re6nements of 
polished manners for a happy change in their 
state, is a point which can admit of no doubt. 
To despise and to degrade the female sex, is 
the characteristic of the savage state in every 
part of the globe. Man, proud of excelling in 
strength and in courage, the chief marl^s of pre- 
eminence among rude people, treats woman, as 
an inferior, with disdain. The Americans, per^ 
haps from that coldness and insensibility which 
has been considered as peculiar to their consti- 
tution, add neglect and harshness to contempt. 
The most intelligent travellers have been struck 
with this inattention of the Americans to their 
women. It is not, as I have already observed, 
by a studied display of tenderness and attach^ 
ment, that the American endeavours to gain 
the heart of the woman whom he wishes to 
marry. Marriage itself, instead of being an 
union of affection and interests between equals, 
becomes, among them, the unnatural conjunc- 
tion of a master with his slave. It is the ob- 
servation of an author, whose opinions are de-. 
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BOOK gervedly of great weight, that wherever wives 
:  are purchased, their condition is extremely de-« 

pressed.* They become the property and the 
slaves of those who buy them. In whatever 
part of th^ globe this custom prevails, the ob- 
servation holds. In countries where ' refine- 
ment has made some progress, women, when 
purchased, are excluded from society, shut up 
in sequestered apartments, and kept under the 
vigilant guard of their masters. In ruder na^ 
tibns, they are degraded to the meanest func- 
tions. Among many people of America, the 
marriage-contract is properly a purchase. The 
map buys his wife of her parents. Though un- 
acquainted with the use of money, or with such 
commercial transactions as take place in more 
improved society, he knows how to give an 
€quivalent for any object which he desires to 
•possess. In some places, the suitor devotes his 
service for a certain time to the parents of the 
maid whom he courts; in others, he hunts for 
them occasionally, or assists in cultivating their 
fields, and forming their canoes ; in others, he 
offers presents of such things as are deemed most 
valuable on i^ccount of their usefulness or rari- 
ty.' In return for these, he receives his wife ; 

J : 

> Sketches of Hist, of Man, i, 184. 

' Li«fitau Moeiixt) &c. i, 560, &c Charlev* iii, 285, ^c* Her^ 
yen, dec. 4, fib. iv, c. 7* Pumont, ii, IdCf. 
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and this circumstance, added to the low estima- book 
tion of women among savages, leads him to con- ===5 
sider her as a female servant whom he has pur- 
chased, and whom he has a title to treat as an 
inferior. In all unpolished nations, it is true, 
the functions in domestic economy, which fall 
naturally to the share of women, are so many, 
that they are subjected to hard labour, and must 
bear more than their full portion of the com- 
mon burden. But in America their condition 
is so peculiarly grievous, and their depression 
so complete, that servitude is a name too mild 
to describe their wretched state. A wife^ 
among most tribes, is no better than a beast of 
burden, destined to every office of labour and 
fatigue. While the men loiter out the day in 
sloth, or spend it in amusement, the women 
are condemned to incessant toil. Tasks are 
imposed upon them without pity, and services 
are received without complaisance or grati-p 
tude." Every circumstance reminds women 
of this mortifying inferiority. They must ap- 
proach their lords with reverence ; they must 
regard them as more exalted beings, and are 
not permitted to eat in their presence.* There 



* Tertre, ii, 382. Borde RdaU des Moeurs des Caraibes, p. 21, 
Biet357. Condamine, p. 110. Fermine. i, 79. 

•GumiUa, i, 153. Barrere, 164. Labat. Voy.ii, 78* Cbanvalon, 
51. Tertre, it, 300. 
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IV. 



are districts in America where this dominion 
is so grievous, and so sensibly felt» that some 
women, in a wild emotion of maternal tender- 
ness, have destroyed their female children in 
their infancy, in order to deliver them from 
that intolerable bondage to which they knew 
they were doomed.^ Thus the first institution 
of social life is perverted. That state of do- 
mestic union towards which nature leads the 
human species, in order to soften the heart to 
gentleness and humapity, is rendered so un* 
equal, as to establish a cruel distinction between 
the sexes, which forms the one to be harsh and 
unfeeling, and humbles the oth^r to servility 
and subjection. 



Their wo» 
men not 
prolific. 



It is owing, perhaps, in some measure to 
this state of depression, that women in rud^ 
nations are far from being prolific.*" The vi^ 
gour of their constitution is exhausted by ex- 
cessive fatigue, and the wants and distresses of 
savage life are so numerous, as to force them 
to take various precautions in order to pre- 
vent too rapid an increase of their prpgeny. 
Among wandering tribes, or such as depend 
chiefly upon hunting for subsistence, the mo- 
ther cannot attempt to rear a second child, 
until the first has attained such a degree of 



> Gumins, ii, 233, 338. Herrera, dec. 7) Ub ix, c iy. 
* Lalitau, i, 590. Charlevo^x^ iii, 304* 
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vigour as to be in some measure independent book 
of her care. From this motive it is the uni- . 

versal practice of the American women to 
suckle their children during several years f and 
as they seldom marry early, the period of their 
fertility is over before they can finish the long 
but necessary attendance upon two or three 
children,'' Among some of the least polished 
tribes, whose industry and foresight do not 
extend so far as to make any regular provision 
for their own subsistence, it is a maxim not to 
burden themselves with rearing more than two 
children / and no such numerous families, as 
ar^ frequent in civilised societies, are to be 
found among men in the savage state/ When 
twins are born, one of them commonly is 
abandoned, because the mother is not equal to 
the task of rearing both.^ When a mother 
dies while she is nursing a child, all hope of 
preserving its life fails, and it is buried to- 
gether with her in the same grave.' As the 



* Herrera, dec. 6, lib. i, c 4* 

* Charley, iii, 303. Dumont Mem. sur Louisiane, ii, 270. Denjrg 
Hist. Natur. de l*Anierique, &c ii, 365. Charlev. Hist, de Parag. ii, 
422. 

' Techo^s Account of Paraguay, &c. Church. Collect vi, 108. Lett. 
£dif. 24, 200. Lozano Descr. 92. 

< Maccleur*8 Journal, 63. 

»» Lett. Edif. x, 200. See Note XXVI. 

> Charlev. iii, 368. Lett Edif. x, 200. P. Meleh. Hernandw 
Memor. de Cheriqui. Colbeit Collect Orig. Pap. i. 
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BOOK parents arc frequently exposed to want by their 
 own improvident indolence, the difficulty of 

sustaining their children becomes so great, that 
it is not uncommon to abandon or destroy 
them.*^ Thus their experfence of the difficulty 
of training up an infant to maturity, amidst 
the hardships of savage life, often stifles the 
voice of nature among the Americans, and 
suppresses the strong emotions of parental ten- 
derness. 

Parental BuT, though ucccssity compcls the inhabit 

■^*^v°, tants of America thus to set bounds to the in- 

•nd fiiial 

dtttj. crease of their families, they are not deficient 
in affection and attachment to their offspring. 
They feel the power of this instinct in its full 
force, and as long as their progeny continue 
feeble and helpless, no people exceed them in 
tenderness and care.^ But in rude nations, 
the dependence of children upon their parents 
is of shorter continuance than in polished so- 
cieties. When men must be trained to the 
various functions of civil life by previous dis- 
cipline and education, when the knowledge of 
abstruse sciences must be taught, and dexte- 
rity in intricate arts must be acquired, before a 
young ^lan is prepared to begin his career of 



^ Venegas, Hist, of Californ. i, 82. 
1 Gumilla, i, 211. Biet. 390. 
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9ction, the attentive feelings of a parent are ^^^ 
not confined to the years of infancy, but ex- ' 
tend to what is more remote, the establishment 
of his child in the world. Even then his soli- 
citude does not terminate. His protection 
may still be requisite, and his wisdom and ex« 
-perience still prove useful guides. Thus a per- . 
manent connexion is formed ; parental tender- 
ness is exercised, and filial respect returned, 
throughout the whole course of life. But in 
Che simplicity of the savage state, the afiection 
of parents, like the instinctive fondness of ani- 
mals, ceases almost entirely as soon as their 
offspring attaii} maturity. Little instruction 
fits them for that mode of life to which they 
are destined. The parents, as if their duty 
were accomplished, when they have conducted 
their children through the helpless years of 
infancy, leave them afterwards at entire li- 
berty. Even in their tender age, they seldom 
advise or admonish, they never chide or chas- 
tise them. They suffer them to be absolute 
masters of their own actions."" In an Ameri- 
can hut, a father, a qiother, and their poste- 
rity, live together like persons assembled by 
accident, without seeming to feel the obliga- 
tion of the duties mutually arising from this 



" Charley, iii, 272. Biet. S90. Gumilla, i, 212. La6Uu» i, 602. 
Creuxti Hist. CaiuuL p. 71* Fernindcz; Rclac. HisLde los Chequit. 33. 
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)ioOK connection," As filial love is not cherished by 



IV. 



; the continuance of attention or good offices, the 
recollection of benefits received in early in- 
fancy is too faint to e^^cite it. Conscious of 
their own liberty, and impatient of restraint, 
the youth of America are accustomed to act as 
if they were totally independent. Their par- 
rents are not objects of grfoter regard than 
other persons. They treat them always with 
neglect, and often with such harshness and iur 
solence, as to fill those who have been wit- 
nesses of their conduct with horror .° Thus the 
ideas which seem to be natural to man in his 
savage state, as they result necessarily froni his 
circumstances and condition in that period of 
his progress, affect the two capital relations in 
domestic life. They render the union between 
husband and wife unequal. They shorten the 
duration, and weaken the force of the con*> 
nection between parents and children. 

Political IV. From the domestic state of the Ameri- 

institations. cans, the transition to the consideration of their 

civil government and political institutions is 

natural. In every inquiry concerning the ope- 



" Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. iii, 273. 

" Gumilla, i, 212. Tertre, ii, 376. Charlev. Hist de N. France, 
iii^ 309. Charlev. Hist, de Parag., i, 115. Lozano Descript del Gran 
Choco, p. 68. 100, 101. Fcrnan4* Ilehc. Histor. de los Chequit. 
426. 
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rations of men when united together in so- book 

. IV- 

ciety, the first object of attention should be . 



their mode of subsistence. Accordingly as 
that Varies, their laws and policy miist be 
different. The institution suited to the ideas 
and exigencies of tribes, which subsist chiefly 
by fishing or hunting, and which have as yet 
acquired but an imperfect conception of any 
species of property, will be much more simple 
than those which must take place when the 
earth is cultivated with regular industry, and 
a right of property, not only in its produc- 
tions, but in the soil itself^ is completely ascer- 
tained. 

All the people of America, now undei' re- Mode or 
view, belong to the former class. But though •"******^^' 
they may all be comprehended under the ge- 
neral denomination of savage, the advances 
which they had made in the a(rt of procuring 
to themselves a certain and plentiful subsist- 
ence, were very unequaL On the extensive 
plains of South America, man appears in one 
of the rudest states in which he has been ever 
observed, or, perhaps, can exist. Several tribes 
depend entirely upon the bounty of nature for 
subsistence. They discover no solicitude, they 
employ little foresight, they scarcely exert any 
industry, to secure what is necessary for their 
support. The Topayers of Brasil, the Gnaxeros 
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BOOK of Tierra Firm^, the Caiguas, the Moxos, and 
* several other people of Paraguay, are unac- 
quainted with every species of cultivation. 
They neither sow nor plant. Even the culture 
of the manioc, of which cassada bread is made, 
is an art too intricate for their ingenuity, or 
too fatiguing to their indolence. The roots 
which the earth produces spontaneously, the 
fruits, the berries, and the seeds, which they 
gather in the woods, together with lizards and 
other reptiles, which multiply amazingly with 
the heat of the climate in a fat soil, moistened 
by frequent rains, supply them with food dur-* 

By fishing, ing some part of the year.^ At other times 
they subsist by fishing; and nature seems to 
have indulged the laziness of the South Ame- 
rican tribes by the liberality with which she 
ministers, in this way, to their wants. The 
vast rivers of that region in America abound 
with an infinite variety of the most delicate 
fish. The lakes and marshes formed by the 
annual overflowing of the waters^ are filled with 
all the different species, where they remain 
shut up, as in natural reservoirs, for the use of 



' NieuhoC Hist, of Brasil. Church. Coll. ii, 134. Simon, Con- 
qnitta de Tierm Firmi, p. 16S. Techo, Account of Paraguay, &c 
Chudi. n, 78. Lettr. £dif. 23, 384, 10, 190. Lozano Deicrip. 
dd Own Chaco, p, SI. Bibas Hi9tor. de los Triumfos, &c p. 7* 
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the iDbabitants* They swarm in such shoals^ book 
that in some places they are catched without ■. 

art or industry ."^ In others, the natives have 
discovered a method of infecting the water 
with the juice of certain plants, by which the 
fish are so intoxicated, that they float on the 
surface, and are taken with the hand/ Some 
tribes have ingenuity enough to preserve them 
without salt, by drying or smoking them upon 
hurdles over a slow fire/ The prolific quality 
of the rivers in South America induces many 
of the natives to resort to their banks, and to 
depend almost entirely for nourishment on 
what their waters supply with such profusion/ 
In this part of the globe, hunting seems not to 
have been the first employment of men, or the 
first effort of their invention and labour to ob- 
tain food. They were fishers before they be- 
came hunters ; . and as the occupations of the 
former do not call for equal exertions of acti* 
vity or talents with those of the latter, people 
in that state appear to possess neither the same 
degree of enterprise nor of ingenuity. The 
petty i^ations, adjacent to the Maragdon and 



% See Note XXVII. ' See Note XXYIII. 

• CoDdam. 159. Oumilla, u, 37. Lettr. £dif. 14, 199; 23, 328. 
Aeugna, ReUt. de U Biv. det AmAt. 138. 

* Bftrrere, ReUu deFr. Equin. p. 165. 
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BOOE^ Oririoco, are manifestly the most inactive and 
' least intelligent of all the Americans. 



fiyhunu None but tribes contiguous to great rivers 
"^ Can sustain themselves in this manner. The 

greater part of the American natioUwS, dispersed 
over the forests with which their country is 
covered^ do not procure subsistence with the 
same facility. For although these forests, espe- 
cially in the southern continent of America, 
are stored plentifully with game/ considerable 
. efforts of activity and ingenuity are requisite in 
the pursuit of it. Necessity incited the natives 
to the one, and taught them the other. Hunt- 
ing became their principal occupation ; and as 
it called forth strenuous exertions of courage, 
of force, and of invention, it was deemed no 
less honourable than necessary. This occupa^ 
tion was peculiar to the men. They were 
trained to it from their earliest youth. A bold 
and dexterous hunter ranked next in fame to 
the distinguished warrior, and an alliance with 
the former is often courted in preference to 
one with the lattef."" Hardly any device, 
which the ingenuity of man has discovered for 
ensnaring or destroying wild animals, was un- 



* p. Martyr, Decad. p. 324. Gumilla, ii, 4, Ac. Acugna, i» 156, 
' Chailey. Hialoire de la N. France, iii, 115. 
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known to the Americans. While engaged In book 
this favourite exercise, they shake off the indo* ' 

lence peculiar to their nature, the latent powers 
and vigour of their minds are roused, and they 
beco(ne active, persevering, and indefatigable. 
Their sagacity in finding their prey, and their 
address in killing it, are equal. Their reason 
and their senses being constantly directed to- 
wards this one object, the former displays such 
fertility of invention, and the latter acquire 
such a degree of acuteness, as appear almost 
incredible. They discern the footsteps of a 
wild beast, which escape every other eye, land 
can follow them with certainty through the 
pathless forest. If they attack their game 
openly, their arrow seldom errs from the 
mark ;^ if they endeavour to circumvent it by 
art, it is almost impossible to avoid their toils. 
Among several tribes, their young men were 
not permitted to marry, until they had given 
such proofs of their skill in hunting as put it 
beyond doubt that they were capable of pro- 
viding for a family. Their ingenuity, always 
on the stretch, and sharpened by emulation, as 
well as necessity, has struck out many inven- 
tions, which greatly facilitate success in the 
chase. The most singular of these is the dis* 



' Biet Voy. de Fiance Kquin. 357* Bsviei* Biscov. of the Rives of 
Anmz. Purchai. iy, p. 1287. 
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BOOK povery of a poison in whiph th^y dip tba arrows 
. J employed in huntiqg. The slightest ^oiind 

with those euvenomecj shafts is mortal, Jf 
they only pierce the skin, the bloqd ftxesi ftp4 
congeals in a moment, and the strongest ^n^-r 
mal falls niotionles^ to the ground. Nor (Ipes 
this poison, notwithstanding \ts vJiol^enp^ find 
" subtlety, infeqt the flesh of the anLcn.al which it 
kills. That iqay be eat^n with perfept; safety, 
and retain its native relish and qualit^ies^ AU 
the natipns situated upon the banks of the 
Maragnon and Oi^inoco are acquainted witl:^ 
this composition, the chief ingredient in which 
is the juice extracted from the root p| \he 
cwQ^re, a species of withe.* In other par^s of 
Ameripaj they f n^pjl^py the juice of the manche" 
faille for tbe same purpose, and it operates with 
no lesis fa-tal activity. To people possessed of 
those secrets, the bow is a more destruqtive 
weapon than the musket, and, in their i^kilful 
hands does great execution among the birds, 
and beasts which abound in the foresjts o^ Ame- 
rica. 



By agricui. . BuT the life of a hunter gradually leads ?a^u 
to a state more ^ctvan(;;ed. The chas^, evea 
where prey b ajbund,a^t5 aud the dexterity of 



ture. 



.> Gumilla, ii, 1, &c. Condain. 208. Rediercfa. Philos. ii, 39. 
Bancroft's Kat Hitt. of GuiaDs, 281, &c 
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the hunter much improved, affords but an un-* book 
certain maintenancej and at son>e seasons it ^^' 
must be sruspended altogether. If a savage 
trusts to his bow alone for food, he and his 
fEimily will be often reduced to extreme dis- 
treas.* Hardly any region of the earth fur- 
nishes man spontaneously with what bis wants 
require. In the mildest climates^ and most 
fertile soils^ his own industry and foresight 
must be exerted, ia some degree, to secure a 
regular supply of food. Their experience of 
this surmounts the abhorrence of labour natural 
t^ savage nations, and compels them to have 
recourse to culture, as subsidiary to hunting. 
In particular situations, some smaU tribes may 
subsist by fishing, independent of any prodiic--^ 
tioDof the earth raised by their awa industry. 
But throughout alt America, we scarcely meet 
with any nation, of hunters, which does nol 
practise some species of cultivartiion. 



The agriculture of the Americans, howeva:, rj^^ 



van> 



is neith^ extensive nor laborious. A^ ganie oas fruits 

^ , of their 

and fish are their principal food, all they aim culture. 
at, by cultivation^ i^ to supply any occasiDQal 
defect of these. In the southern continent of 
America, the natives confined their industry 
to rearing a few plants, which, in a rich soil 



• See KoTK XXIX. 
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BOOK and warm climate, were easilj trained to ma-^ 
* turitj. The chief of these is maize, welt 
known in Europe by the name of Turkey or 
Indian wheat, a grain extremely prolific, of 
simple culture, agreeable to the taste^ and af- 
fording a strong hearty nourishment. The 
second is the manioc, which grows to the 
size of a large shrub, or small tree, and pro- 
duces roots somewhat resembling parsnips. 
After carefully squeezing out the juice, these 
roots are grated down to a fine powder, and 
formed into thin cakes, called Ca^ssada bread, 
which, though insipid to the taste, proves no 
contemptible food.^ As the juice of the ma- 
nioc is a deadly poison, some authors have 
celebrated the ingenuity of< the Americans, 
in converting a noxious plant into wholesome 
nourishment. But it should rather be consi-- 
dered as one of the desperate expedients for 
procuring subsistence, to which necessity re- 
duces rude nations ; or, perhaps, men were 
led to the use of it by a progress, in which 
there iis nothing marvellous. One species of 
manioc is altogether free of any poisonous 
quality, and may be eaten without any pre- 



^ Sloane^ Hist of Jam. Introduct. p. 18. Labat^ i, 394. Acotta» 
Hist. Ind. Ocdd. Natnr. lib. iy, c. 17* UUoa, i, 62. Aublet, Mem. 
ffur le Magnioc Hist, des Plantes, torn, ii, p. 65) &c. 
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paration^ but that of roasting it in the embers, book 
This, it is probable, was first used by the Ame- - 
ricans as food ; and necessity having gradually 
taught them the art of Separating its perni- 
cious juice from the other species, they have by 
(experience found it to be more prolific as well 
as more nourishing.^ The third is the plantain, 
which, though it rises to the height of a tree, is 
of such quick growth, that in less than a year 
it rewards the industry of the cultivator with its 
fruit. This, when roasted, supplies the place 
of bread, and is both palatable and nourish- 
ing."^ The fourth is the potaioe, whose culture 
and qualities are too well known to need any 
description. The fifth is pimento, a small tree, 
yielding a strong aromatic spice. The Ameri- 
cans, who, like other inhabitants of warm cli- 
mates, delight in whatever is hot and of poig- 
nant flavour, deem this seasoning a necessary 
of life, and mingle it copiously with every kind 
of food they take.* 

Such are the various productions, which 
were the chief object of culture among the 
hunting tribes on the continent of America; 



• Martyr, Decad. 301. Labat, i, 411. Gumilla, in, 19d. Ma- 
diudia, MOk. Indiana, 164. See Note XXX. 

« See Note XXXI. 

* Gumilla, iii, 171* Acosta, lib. iy, c 20. 
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BOOK .and with a moderate exertion ofactiv'e and 
' prorident industry, these might have yielded 
a full supply to the wants q{ a numerous 
people. But men, accustomed to the free and 
vagrant life of hunters, are mcapable of regu- 
lar application to labour, and consider agri- 
culture as a secondary and inferior occupa- 
tion. Accordingly, the provision lor subsist- 
ence, arising froih cultivation, was so limited 
and scanty among the Americans, that, upon 
any accidental failure of their usual success in 
hunting, they were often reduced to extreme 
distress. 

In the islands, the mode of subsisting was 
considerably different. None of the large ani- 

- mals which abound on the continent* were 
knqwn there. Only four species of quadru- 
peds, besides a kind of small dumb dog, existed 
in tbe islands, the biggest of which did not 
exceed the size of a rabbit.' To hunt such 
diminutive prey, wa^ an occupation which re-' 

: quired no effort either of activity or courage. 
The chief employment of a hunter in the isles 
wias to kill birds, which on the continent are 
deemed ignoble game, and left chiefly to the 
pursuit of boys.^ This want of animals, as 

' . '■ »i I If , W il li I I K I  III.!' I j 'l l lll l I I lil j I I I'l ■! > ■t^ff^w^jy— ^Hi^— » 

' Oviedo, lib. xii, in proem. 

s Bibas Hist, de los Triumf. p. 13. De la Potherie, u, 33 f ^ 
20. 
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well ^k thdr {lectiliar situation, led the islanders B00i& 
td depend priiidlpnU)' upon fishing for their , 



sttbdstence^** Their rirefs, Jtnd the sea with 
Which thej are stifrotiiided^ supplied them with 
tbk Spades of food. At some particular sea- 
sons, turtle, trah^i and other shell-fish, abound- 
ed in toch numbers, that the natives could 
support themselves with a facility in which 
their indolence delighted/ At . other times 
they ate lizards, and various reptiles of odious 
ftfrms.^ To fishing, the inhabitants of the 
islands added some degree of agriculture. 
Mteizef manioc, and other plants, were cul- 
tivated in the sanve manner as on the conti- 
Bent. But all the fruits of their industry, to- Their agri- 
getber with what their soil and' climate pro- umSS.''*^ 
duced spontaneously, afforded them but a scanty 
maintenance. Though tbeifr demands for food 
were very sparing, they hardly Raised what 
was SttiBoient for their own consumption. If a 
few Spaniards settled in any (fistrict, such* a 
small addition of supernuniera^y mouths soon 
exbaosted thdr scanty stores, and brought ona- 
famine. 



^ Oviedo, lib. xiii, c. 1. Gomara, Hist. Gener. c. 28. 
^ Gomara, Hist Gener. c 9. Labat, ii, 221, &c. 
^ Ovieda, fib. xiii, o S» 
' See KoT£ XXXII. 
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BOOK Two circumstances, common to all the sa-^ 

IV. 

' i^e nations of America, concurred with those 



Two cauaes Y^hich I have already mentioned, not only in 
fection. rendering their agriculture imperfect, but in 
circumscribing their power in all their opera- 
tions. They had no tame animals ; and they 
were unacquainted with the useful metals. 

The want In Other parts of the globe, man, in his 
aoimail rudcst State, appears as lord of the creation, 
giving law to various tribes of animals, which 
he has tamed, and reduced to subjection. The 
Tartar follows his prey on the horse which 
he has reared; or tends his numerous herds, 
which furnish him both with food and cloth- 
ing; the Arab has rendered the camel docile, 
and avails himself of its persevering strength ; 
the Laplander has formed the rein-deer to be 
subservient to his will ; and even the people of 
Kamchatka have trained their dogs to labour. 
This command over the inferior creatures is 
one of the noblest prerogatives of man, and 
among the greatest ^efforts of his wisdom and 
power. Without this, his dominion is incom* 
plete. He is a monarch who has no subjects ; 
a master without servants, and must perform 
every operation by the strength of his own arm. 
Such was the condition of all the rude nations in 
America. Their reason was so little improved, 
or their union so incomplete, that they seem 
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not to have been conscious of the superiority book 
of their nature, and suffered all the animal / 
creation to retain its liberty, without establish- 
ing their own authority over any one species. 
Most of the animals, indeed, which have been 
rendered domestic in our continent, do not 
exist in the New World ; but those peculiar to 
it are neither so fierce nor so formidable, as to 
have exempted them from servitude. There 
are some animals of the same species in both 
continents. But the rein«deer, which has been 
tamed and broken to the yoke in the one he^ 
miiphere, runs wUd in the other. The bison 
of America is manifestly of the same species 
with the horned cattle of the other hemi* 
sphere.™ The latter, even among the rudest 
nations in our continent, have been rendered 
domestic ; and, in consequence of his dominion 
over them, man can accomplish works of la* 
hour with greater facility, and has made a 
great addition to his means of subsistence. 
The inhabitants of many regions of the Neikr 
Wprld, where the bison aj^ounds, might have 
derived the same advantages from it. It is 
not of a nature so indocile, but that it might 
have been trained to be as subservient to man 
as our cattle.*" But a savage in that unculti- 



» Buffim,- Artie. Bt«on. 

<" Nouv. Decouverte par Hennepiti, p. 192. Kaim, i, 20?. 
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BOOS vafed state wherein tbe Americans were dh^ 

  covered, is tbe enemy of the other anitti^U^ 

not their superior. He w^tes and destroys, 

but knows not how to multiply or to govern 

them.'' 

*• ••. 

This, perhaps, is the most notable dtstin^ioif 
betweeil tbe inhabitants of the Andient and 
New Worlds, and a high pre-€nflne4ce of civi^ 
Used men above such a^ continue rude. The 
greatest operations of man, in changing and 
improving the face of nature^ as well* as his 
most considerable efforts in cultivating the 
earth, are accomplished by means of tbe aid 
which he receives from the animals whom he 
has tamed, and employs id lat^m^. It is hf 
ibeir strength that he subdileis th^ stubboH) 6<>il> 
and converts the desert or mafsh itlto a fruitful) 
field But man, in bis divilised slate, id so 
accustomed to the service of the domestic 
animals, that he seldom reflects upon the vast 
benefits which he derives from it. If we were 
to suppose hifri, even when most improved^ to 
be deprived of their useful ministry^ bis empire 
over nature must ki sofEve measnre cease, and 
he would remain^ a feeble animal, at a loss how 
to subsist, and incapable of attempting such 



« fiuffon, Hist Nat ix, 85. Hist. Philos. et Polit dei Etablissem. 
des Europ. dons les deux Indei, vi^ 364. 
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arduous undertakines as thdir assistance en*- book 

IV 

ables bim to execute with ease. * 



It is a doubtful point, whether the dominion Want of 
of man over the animal creation, or his acquir- metiOs. 
mg the useful metals, has contributed most to 
extend his .power. The sera of this important 
^4iscovery is unknown, and in our hemisphere 
very remote. It is onl7 by tradition, or bj 
Egging up some rude instruments of our fore- 
fathers, that we learn that mankind were origi- 
nally unacquainted with the use of metals^ and 
^deavoured to supply the want of them by 
employing flints, shells, bones, and other hard 
:8ubstances, for the same purposes which metals 
s^rte among polished nations. Nature com- 
pleties the formation of some metals. Gold, 
'«ilTer, and copper, are found in their perfect 
state in the clefts of rocks, in the sides of 
mountains, or the channels of rivers. These 
were accordingly the metals first known, and 
first applied to use. lint iron, the most ser- 
viceable of all, and to which man is most 
indebted, is never discovered in its perfect 
form; its gross and stubborn ore must feel 
twice the force of fire, and go through two 
laborious processes, before it become fit for 
use. Man was long acquainted with the other 
metals before he acquired the art of fabricating 
iron, or attained such ingenuity as to perfect 
an invention, to which he is indebted for 
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BOOK those instruments wherewith he subdues the 
' earth, and commands all its inhabitants. But 
in this, as well as in many other respects, the 
inferiority of the Americans was conspicuous. 
All the savage tribes, scattered over the conti- 
nent and islands, were totally unacquainted 
with the metals which their soil produces in 
great abundance^ if we except some triflii^ 
quantity of gold, which they pic]s.ed up in the 
torrents that descended from their mountains, 
and formed into ornaments. Their devices to 
supply this want of the serviceable metals, were 
extremely rude and awkward. The most sim- 
ple operation was to them an undertaking of 
immense difficulty and labour. To fell a tree 
with no other instruments than hatchets of 
stone, was employment for a month.^ To form 
a canoe into shape, and to hollow it, consumed 
years; and it frequently began to rot before 
they were able to finish it.** Their operations 
in agriculture were equally slow and defective. 
In a country covered with woods of the hardest 
timber, the clearing of a small field destined 
for culture required the united efforts of a 
tribe, and was a work of much time and great 
toil. This was the business of the men, and 
their indolence was satisfied with performing 



P GomiUa, iii, 196. 

« Borde, RcUt des Canibei, p. 22. 
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it in a very slovenly manner. The labour of book 
cultivation was left to the women, who, after ^ 
digging, or rather stirring the field, with 
wooden mattocks, and stakes hardened in the 
fire, sowed or planted it ; but they were more 
indebted for the increase to the fertility of the 
soil, than to their own rude industry.' 

Agriculture, even when the strength of 
man is seconded by that of the animals which 
he has subjected to the yoke, and his power 
augmented by the use of the various inistru- 
ments with which the discovery of metals has 
furnished him, is still a work of great labour ; 
and it is with the sweat of his brow that he 
renders the earth fertile. It is not wonderful, 
then, that people destitute of both these ad- 
vantages should have made so little progress 
in cultivation, that they must be considered 
as diepending for subsistence on fishing and 
bunting, rather than on the fruits of their own 
labour. 



From this description of the mode of sub- PoiitiMi 

, inttitutions 

sisting among the rude American tribes, the arinngfrom 
form and genius of their political institutions 
may be deduced, and we are enabled to trace 



' Gumilk, iii, 166, &c. Lettr. Edif. xii. 10. 
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SOOK various circumstaDces of distinction between 
th^m and more civilised nations. 



■Mi 



1. Divided 1. They were divided into small indepeiw 
^mmuni- dent Communities. While hunting is the chief 
^^ source of subsistence, a vast extent of territory 

is requisite for supporting a small number o£ 
people. In proportion as men multiply and 
unite» the wild animals, on which they deptod 
for food, dimini&b,. or fly at a greater distance 
from the haunts of their enemy. The increase 
of a society in this state is limited by its owo: 
nature^ and the members of it; must either di^* 
perse^ like the game which they pursue, ivr fall 
upon some better method of paroicuring food 
than by hunting. Beasts of prey are by nature 
solitary and unsocial ; they go not forth to the 
chase in herds, but delight in: those recessesi of 
the forest where they can roam and destroy 
undisturbed. A nation of hunters resembles, 
tbem both in occupation aiud in genius. They 
cannot form into large communities, because it 
would be impossible to find subsistence ; and 
they must drive to a distance every rival who 
m^y encroach on those domains, which they 
consider as their own. This was the state of 
all the American tribes ; the numbers, in each, 
were inconsiderable, though scattered over 
countries of great extent ; they were far re- 
moved from one another,, and engaged in per- 
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jpetual bostilities or riv^Iship/ In America, book 
the word potion is qot of the same import as   
in other parts of the globe. It is applied to 
small $K)cif ties, not exceeding, perhaps two or 
three hundred persons, but oqcupying pro- 
viiices greater than 8^me kingdoms in Europe. 
The coufitry of Guiaqa, though of larger ex- 
lent than the kingdom of France^ and divided 
amQi\g a greater nii^mber of nations, did not 
contain above tweatj^five thousapd inhabitants.^ 
In the province^ ^hicb border on the Orinoco^ 
one may travel $ev^ral h|indre4 miles in differ- 
ent directions, without finding a single hut, or , 
pbserviiig the footsitepi^ Qf a human creature." 
Ii^ North America, wh^re the climate is more 
rigorous, and the $oil les^ ferlile, the desolation 
is still greate/. There, journeys, of some hun- 
dred kague^ hav^ been made through uninha- 
bited plain;s and forests.* As long as hunting 
ccn^tinues to be the chief employment of man, 
to which be trusts for subsistence, he can hardly 
be fliaid.to have occupied the e^th.^ 



' JLozano Descrip. del Graa Chaco, 69, 62. Fertiaiidei, BeTio. 
Biit.delosOiequit.ie3w 

* yaya^ de Marcbais, i^^ ^^ 

" Guinma, ii, 101. 

> M. Fabxy, quoted by BulSbA, iii, 448. . Lafltau, ii, 179. BOiSU, 
Tnitia through Ixmioaiia, is 11 Iv Ste Note XXXIIL 

J. See K<W« XJSCmY. 
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BOOK S. Nations which depend upon hunting are^ 



IV. 



. in a great measure, strangers to the idea of 
2. Unae. property. As the animals on which the hun«- 
with the ter feeds are not bred under his inspection, 
^Jyf ***■ nor nourished by his care, he can claim no 
right to them, while they run wild in the 
forest. Where game is so plentiful that it 
may be catched with little trouble, men never 
dream of appropriating what is of small value, 
or of easy acquisition. Where it is so rare, 
that the labour or danger of the chase requires 
the united efforts of a tribe, or village, what is 
killed is a common stock, belonging equally 
to all, who, by their skill or their courage, 
have contributed to the success of the excur- 
sion. The forest, or hunting-grounds, are 
deemed the property of the tribe, from which 
it has a title to exclude every rival nation. 
But no individual arrogates a right to any dis- 
trict of these, in preference to his fellow-citi- 
zens. They belong alike to all ; and thither, 
as to a general and undivided store, all repair 
in quest of sustenance. The same principles 
by which they regulate their chief occupation, 
extend to that which is subordinate. Even 
agriculture has not introduced among them a 
complete idea of property. As the men hunt, 
the women labour together, and after they have' 
[shared the toils of the seed-time, they enjoy the 
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harvest in commoB.^ Among some tribes, tiie boo:k: 



IV. 



increase of their cultivated lands is deposited • 

in a public granary, and divided among them 
at stated times, according to their wants.* 
Among others, though they lay up separate 
stores, they do not acquire such an exclusive 
right of property, that they can enjoy super^ 
Huity, while those around them suffer want.^ 
Thus the distinctions arising from the inequa«> 
Hty of possessions are unknown. The terms 
rich or poor enter not into their language, 
and being strangers to property, they are un^ 
acquainted with what is the great object of laws 
and policy, as well as the chief motive which 
induced mankhid to establish the various ar- 
rangements of regular government.*' 

3. Pboi^le in this state retain a high sense of High sense 
equality and independence. Wherever the idea ^^^7 
of property is not established, there can be no pendence. 
distinction among men, but what arises from 
personal qualities. These can be conspicuous 
only on such occasions as call them forth into 
CKertion. In times of danger, or in affairs of 



* Dr. Feigason's Essay, 125. 

^ GumiUa, i, 265. BrickeU, Hist of N. Carol. 327. See NoTS 
XXXV. 

t> Denys, Hist Natur. ii, 392, 393. 

^ P. Martyr, decad. p. 45. Veneg. Hist of Califbm. i, 66. Lery, 
Xavig. in Brasil, c 17. 
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BOOK ii^icacyt the wisdom. aade:!(perience of ugf 
 are consdilt^d, and jirescribe the: measures whi^ 

Plight to he pursued. When a tribe of s^vagf^^ 
takes the field agaiost the , enemies of their 
country, the warrior of most approved courage 
leaded the jrouth to the combat.!' If they go 
forth in a body to the chase, the most expert 
and adventurous hunter is foremost^ and di- 
rects their motions. But during seasons of 
tranquiUity and inactioni when there is no oc- 
casion to. display those talents, all pre-eminence 
ceases. Every circumstance indicates that all 
the members of the community are on a level. 
They are* dothed in the same simple garb. 
They feed on the same plain fare. Their 
houses and furniture, are exactly similar. No 
distinction can arise from the inequality of 
possessions. Whatever forms dependence on 
one ptirt, or qQnstitute$ superiority on the 
Qther^ is unknpwn. All are/i:eemen, aU feel 
themselves to be ^ucfa> i^nd assert with firnn- 

nes^ the rights wh^cb belong tO that condi- 
tion/ This sentiment of independence is im* 
printed sp deeply in theiir f nature, that no 
change of condition can eradicate it, and bend 
their minds to servitude. Accustomed to be 



^ Acosta, Hist. Ub. vi, c 19. Stadius, Hist. Brasil, lib. ii, c. 13. 
De Bry, iii, p. 110. Biet, 361. 
• Labat, vi, 124. BrickeU, Hist, of Carol. 310. 
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ajl)sD|iite masters of th^ir own conductir th^y JtQQW 
4i$daiQ to execute the orders of; Anotlb^t ; aqd .■ 



having never knoi^n ' controul> tbey wiU n^ 
submit to correction/ Maay of the AmericaOSt 
when they found that they were treated a9 
slaves by the Spaniards^ di[ed of griief; 4iany 
destroyed themselves in despair,' 

4. Amoni^ people in this state» govemment Senaeor 
can assume little authority^ and the aedse' of tumimpcr. 
civil subordination must remain very im^erfecfc.' ^' 
While the idea of property is. unknown^ or in; 
completely conceived ; while the . spontaneous 
productions of the earth*, as well as thie fruits 
of industry, are consideited as belonging to the 
public stock, there can hardly be any such sub- 
ject of difference or discussion among the mem-^ 
bers of the same comnlunity^ as will require 
the hand of authority to interpose in order to 
adjust it. Where the right of separate and 
exclusive possesiiidn is not introduced, the greal 
object oi law and jurisdiction does not exist. 
When the members (rf* a tribe are called intiEi 
the field, either to invade the territories of 
their enemies or to repel their attacks, wheii 



r See NoTX XXXVL 

c Oviedoy lib. iii, e. 6, p. 97* Vega» Conquist de U Floridj^ 
i, 30 ; u, 416. Labat, u, l.sa 9enzo. Hilt. Nov. Orb. 1^ ir, 
c. 25. 
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BOOK they are engaged together in the toil and dan- 
 gers of the chase, they then perceive that they 
are part of a political body. They are con- 
scious of their own connection with the com- 
panions in conjunction with whom they act; 
and they follow and reverence such as excel in 
conduct and valour. But, during the intervals 
between such common efforts, they seem scarce- 
ly to feel the ties of political union.^ No vi- 
sible form of government is established. The 
names of magutrate and subject are not in use. 
Every one seems to enjoy his natural indepen- 
dence almost entire. If a scheme of public 
utility be proposed, the members of the com- 
munity are left at liberty to choose whether 
they will or will not assist in carrying it into 
execution. No statute imposes any service as 
a duty, no compulsory laws oblige them to per- 
form it. All their resolutions are voluntary, 
and fiow from the impulse of their own minds/ 
The first step towards establishing a public ju- 
risdiction has not been taken in those rude so- 
cieties. The right of revenge is left in private 
hands.*^ If violence is committed, or blood is 
shed, the community does not assume the power 



^ Lozano Descr. del Gran Chaoo, 93. Melendei TefoitM Verda- 
dero8,u,23. See Note XXXVII. 
1 Charlev. Hist N. France, iii, 266^ 268. 
^ Herrera, dee. 8, lib. iy, c. 8. 
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either of iaflictiiig or of moderating the punish* ^^^^ 
ment. It belongs to the family and friends of  ' • 



the person injured or slain to avenge the wrong, 
or to accept of the reparation offered by the 
aggressor. If the elders interpose, it is to ad- 
vise, not to decide, and it is seldom their coun- 
sels ai:e listjened to ; for as it is deemed pusil- 
Janimous to suffer an offender to escape with 
impunity, resentment is implacable and ever- 
lasting.^ The object of government among sa^ 
vages is rather foreign than domestic. They 
do not aim at maintaining interior order and 
police by public regulations, or the exertions 
of any permanent authority, but labour to pre- 
serve such union among the members of their 
tribe, that they may watch the motions of their 
enemies^ apd act gainst them with concert and 
vigourf 

Such was the form of political order esta- Towhat 
blisbed' among the greater part of the Ameri- g^J^^^g^ 
can nations. In this state were almost all the wnptions 
tribes spread over the provinces extending east- *^^ ^* 
ward of the Mississippi, from the mouth of the 
St. Laurence to the confines of Florida. In a 
similar condition were the people of Brasil, the 
inhabitants of Chili, several tribes in Paraguay 



» Charlcv. Hist. N. France, iii, 271 » 272. Lafit. i, 486. CaasUiU 
Hist de Nuevo !Reyno de Grfmada» 226. 
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BOOK^ ahd Gfiiaiia, aiid in the codtltri^b WhicH stretch 
Trom tfaie . mouth of the Orihocd to the penit^ 
^tila of Yucatan. Among such dti iiifitiite tiutti- 
foer of pktty fassociation^^ there majr ,be pe^lili- 
rities which constitute a distinction, and inat'k 
the various degi^ees of their oivilii^^tidii ^nd itk^ 
firor^ment. But an attcimpt to trace* afid- edu- 
itierate .these i^ould be vtiin, as thts^ huve not 
been oftisarted by persoiis capable of di^de^nidg 
the miuute and delicitte circumstances Wbith 
serve to- discriminate nations te^emblibg one 
another in their general charat^ter and features. 
The description which I have given. of the ptf* 
Utical institutions that took place atinidtig those 
riide tribes in America, concernin|^ which wt 
liave received most complete information^ will 
apply, with little variation, to every pefople, both 
in its northern and southern division, who have 
advanced no farther in civilisation, than to add 
some slender degree of agriculture to fishing and 
hunting. 

Imferpejct as those institutions may appear, 
several tribes were not so far advanced in theiir 
political progress. Among all those petty na*> 
tions which tr4isted for subsistence l^htiiieiy to 
fishing and hunting; without any species of cul- 
tivation, the union was so incomplete, and their 
sense of mutual dependence so feeble, that 
hardly any appearance of government or order 
can be discerned in their proceedings. Their 
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vrants are few, their objects of pursuit siinple# book 



i\r, 



they form into separate tribes, aild act together ; 
from instinct^ habit, or con veniency,. rather thto 
fVom any formal concert and association. To 
this class belong the Californians, several of the 
small nations in the extensive country of Para^ 
guay, some of the people on the banks of the 
Orinoco, and on the rivar St. Mslgdalene, in the 
Tk^w kiagdom of Granada.^ 

< 
But though, among thesd last nientiofied Someine- 
tribes there was hardly any shadow' of regular p^)^^ 
government, and even among those, wiiich I 
first described its authority is slender land c0ti* 
fined within harrow bounds, there : were, how* 
ever, some places in . America Wherfe goverur 
ment was carried far beyond the degree (tf per- 
fection which seems natural to rude nations, 
in surveying the political operations of man, 
either in his savage or.vcivilised state, we disco- 
ver singular and eccentric institutions, which 
start as it were from their station, and fly off 
so wide, that we labour in vain to bring them 
within the general laws of any system, or to 
account for them, by those principles which 
influence other communities in a similar situa- 



*» Venegas, i, 68. Lettr. Edif. ii, 176. Techo, Hist, of Parag. 
ChurdiiU, vi, 78. Hist Gen. dcs Voyages, xiv, 7^. 
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BOOK 
IV. 



tion. Some instances of this occur among 
those people of America, wbom I have includ* 
ed under the common denomination of savage* 
These are so curious and important that I shall 
describe them, and attempt to explain their 
origin. 



Particular- 
ly in Miue 
ef the 
warmer 
regions* 



In the New World, as well as in other parts 
of the globe, cold or temperate countries ap« 
pear to be the favourite seat of freedom and 
independence. There the mind, like the body, 
is firm and vigorous.. There men, conseioiis of 
their own dignity, and capable of the greatest 
efforts in asserting it, aspire to independence, 
and their stubborn spirits stoop with reluctance 
to the yoke of servitude. In warmer climates, 
by whose influence the whole frame is so mucbf 
enervated, that present pleasure is the supreme 
felicity, and mere repose is enjoyment, mea 
acquiesce, almost without a struggle, in the 
dominion of a superior. Accordingly, it we 
proceed from north to south along the conti-> 
nent of America, we shall find the power of 
those vested with authority gradually increas- 
ing, and the spirit of the people becoming 
more tame and passive. In Florida, the au- 
thority of the sachems, caziques, or chiefs, was 
not only permanent, but hereditary. They 
were distinguished by peculiar ornaments, they 
epjoyed prerogatives of various Icinds, apd 
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were treated by their subjects with that reve^ book 
rence which people accustomed to subjection  



pay to a master." Among the Natchez, a ^^«*^« 
powerful tribe now ex tine t» formerly situated 
on the banks of the Mississippi, a difference of 
rank took place« with which the northern tribes 
were altogether unacquainted. Some families 
were reputed noble, and enjoyed hereditary 
dignity. The body of the pepple was consi- 
dered as vile, and formed only for subjection. 
This distinction was marked by ^ appellations 
which intimated the high elevation of the one 
state, and the ignominious depression of the 
jother. The former were called Respectable; 
the latter, the Stinkards. The great chief, in 
whoni the supreme, authority was vested, is re-p 
puted to be a being of superior nature, the 
brother of the sun, the sole olyect of their wor- 
ship. They approach this great chief with re- 
ligious veneration, and honour him as the re- 
presentative of their deity, His will is a law 
to which all submit with implicit obedience. 
The lives of his subjects are so absolutely at 
bis disposal, that if apy one has incurred his 
displeasure, the offender comes with profound 
humility, and offers him his head. Nor does 



" Cardenas y Cano Ensayp Cbronol. a la Hist, ^e Flpiida, p. 4^, 
J^e Moyne de Morgues Icones Floridae. A p. de Bry, p. 1, i, &c. 
Charlev. Hist. N. France, iii, 467, 468. 
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BOOK the dominton of the chiefs end with their 

IV. 

 lives ; their prihbipal officers, their fd.vourite 

Wives, together with many domestics of infe- 
rior rank, are sacrificed at their tombs, that 
they may be attended in the next world by 
the sanie persons who Served theiti iti thiis ; and 
such is the reverence in #6teh they are held, 
that those victims welcome deiEltb^ with lexulta- 
tion, deeming it a recompense of their fidelity, 
ihd a mark of distinction, to be selected to 
accompany their deceased tnslster.^ Thcii a 
perfect despotism, with its full train of super- 
stition, arrogance, and cruelty, is established 
iamong the Natchez, and by a singular fatality, 
that people has tasted of the worst calamities 
incident to polished nations, though they them- 
iselves are not far advanced Beyond the tribes 

In the ar'ound them in civility and Improvement, In 
^' Hispaniola, Cuba, and the larger islands, their 
caziques or chiefs possessed extensive power. 
The dignity was transmitted i)y hereditary 
right froi^n father to soii. Its honours and 
prerogatives were considerable. Their sub- 
jects paid great i^espect to the caziques, and 
executed their orders without hesitation or re- 
serve.P They were distinguished by peculiar 



• Dumont Memoir. Hist, sur Loubiane, i, 175. Charlcv. Hist. 
N. France, iii, 419, &c. Lettr. Edif. 20, 106^ 111. 

p Herrera, dec. 1, lib. i, c. 16; lib. iii, c 44, p. 88. Life of Co- 
lumbus, ch. 32. 
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^t)bmeut», kM ih- order itr preserve or augment book 
the venerdtioh df the people, they had the ad-  



dress to callih the aFd 6f superstitioti to uphold 
their authority. 'They delivered their mandates 
2l8 thle oracles of heaven, and pretended to pos- 
st^srthe power of regulating the seasons, and 
^f disp^nsitig tttih or ' Sunshine, according as 
Iheir subjects stood ih need of them* 

4 

In som^ partd of tbe southern continent, the inSogou. 
p6wer of thi& cd^iques seems to have been as 
^xiensive'a^ in the isles. In Bogota, which is 
now a prcMnce df the Nfew Kingdom of Gra- 
nada, there #«ls settled a nation, more consi^ 
derable in number, atad m^re improved in the 
various arts of lifb, than any in America, except 
the Mexicans and Peruvians. The people of 
Bogbta sUtei^ted bhiefly by agriculture. The 
idea of property was introduced among them, 
and Its rights, set;ur^d by laws, handed down 
by tradition, and observed with great care.**. 
They lived in towns which may be termed 
large when compared with those in other parts 
of Americ^a. They were clothed in a decent 
manni^r^ and their houses may be termed com- 
modious, when compared with those of the 



.9 Piedrahiu, Hist, de Ias ConquibU del N. Reyno de Gran. p. 4G. 
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BOOK small tribes around them. The effects of tbis 
 ' ' uncommon civilisation were conspicuous. Go-* 
rernment bad assumed a regular form. A 
jurisdiction was established, which took cog- 
nisance of different crimes, and punished them 
with rigour. A distinctipn of ranks was 
known ; their chief, to whom the Spaniards 
gave the title of monarch, and who merited 
that name on account of his splendour as well 
as power, reigned with absolute authority. 
He was attended by officers of various condi*- 
tioDs; he never appeared in public without a 
numerous retinue ; he was carried in a sort of 
palanquin with much pomp, and harbingers 
went before him to sweep the road pp4 sl^rew 
it with flowers. This uncomrnon pomp was 
supported by presents or taxes received from 
his subjects, to whoqn their prince was such an 
object of veneration, that none of them pre- 
sumed to look him directly in the face, or ever 
approached him but with an averted counte* 
nance.' There were other tribes on the same 
continent, among which, though far less ad- 
vanced than the people of Bogota in their 
progress towards refinen^ent, the freedom and 
independence, natural to man in his savage 



 Uerrera, dec. 6, lib. i, c. 2 ; lib. v, c. 56. FiedrabiUh c. 5, p^. 
25, &c. Gomara, Hi^L c, 72« 
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state, was miich abridged, and their caziques book 
had assumed extensive authority. ^ 



It is not easy to point out the circumstances. Causa of 
or to discover the causes which contributed to g^^ 
introduce and establish among each of those ?«"">«»• 
peq[>le a form of government so different from 
that of the tribes around them, and so repug- 
nant to the genius of rude nations* If the per- 
sons who had an opportunity of observing them 
in their original state had been more attentive 
and more discerning, we might have received 
information from their conquerors sufficient to 
guide us in this inquiry. If the transactions of 
people, unacquainted with the use of letters, 
were not involved in impenetrable obscurity, 
we might have derived some information from 
this domestic source. But as nothing satisfac- 
tory can be gathered either from the accounts 
of the Spaniards, or from their own traditions, 
we must have recourse to conjectures, in order 
to explain the irregular appearances in the po- 
litical state of the people whom I have men- 
tioned. As all those tribes which had lost 
their native liberty and independence were 
seated in the torrid zone, or in countries ap- 
proaching to it, the climate may be supposed 
to have had some influence in forming their 
minds to that servitude, whidh seems to be the 
destiny of man in those regions of the globe. 
But though the influence of climate, more 
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BOOK powerful than that of any other nsitural cfij/^^ 
' is not to be overlooked ; that alop^ cannot -bi; 
admitted as a solution of the point in question. 
The operations of men ^re 90 ppfQpIe^^i >ttiat 
we must not attribiite thf) for^ W'bich Hiegr:^'^ 
3um^ to the force of a single principle or dausei 
Although despotism bei coofiQed 10 Anierica 
to the torjrid zone, and to tbe warn^i regioiis 
bordering upon it, I have alreadj observed tJiact 
these couptries eontdin yariau^ tribeis, some of 
which possess a high degree of iVeedom, and 
others are altPgether unacquainted with the re* 
straints of government* The indolence and ti- 
midity peculiar to the inhabi^nts 0f the islands, 
render them so incapable of the sentiments or 
efforts necessary for maintaining independence^ 
that there i$ nio occasion to', seardi for any 
other cause of their tame submission to the 
will of a superior. ' The subjection of the 
Natchez^ and of the people of Bogota, seems 
to have been the consequence of a difference 
in their state from that of the other Ame- 
ricans. They were settled nations, residing 
constantly • in one place. Hunting was not 
the chief occupation of tbe f<>i!mer, and the 
latter seem hardly to have trusted to it for 
any part of their suteist^oe. Both had made 
such progress in agriculture and arts, that the 
idea of property was introduced in some de^ 
gree in the one community, and fully estar 
blished in the other. Among people in this 
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state^ avarice ^nd anq^ition have acquired ob- book 
jects, and have begun to exert their power; • ' , 
views of interest allure the selfish ; the desire 
of pre-eminence excites the enterprising ; do- 
minion is courted hy both; and passions un- 
known to man in his savage state, prompt 
the interested and ambitious ^o encroach on 
the rights of their fellow-citizens* Motives, 
with which rude nations are equally unaC" 
quainted induce the people to submit tamely 
to the usurped authority of their superior^. 
But even amo^ng nations in this state, the spirit 
of subjects co^ld not have been rendered so 
obsequious, or the power of rulers so un- 
bounded, without the intervention of super- 
stition^ Qy its fatfil influence, the human 
mind, in every st9g% of its progress, is der- 
pressq<J, and its native vigour and indepen- 
dence subdued. Whoever can acqiuire the 
direction of this formidable engine, is s^ecure 
of dQi^nwipn over. his. ^ecies. Upformnately 
for the people whose iiistitiitjiipos are the wti- 
Ject of inqM^ry, this power ^as in the hand^ of 
their chiefs. The caziques of the is^es cfmld 
put what responses they pleased into the 
mpiuths of their Qemis or gods ; an4 it wa% by 
their interpqsitionji an4 in their name,, tba^t 
they imposed any triibute or burden on theiir 
people.* The same power and prerogative 



* Herrera, dee. I, lib' iii) c. 3. 
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fiooic was exercised by the great chief of the Naf- 
. chez, as the principal minister as well a^ the 

representative of the Sun, thpir deity. The 
respect which the people of Bogota paid to 
their monarchs was likewise inspired by reli- 
gion, and the heir apparent of the kingdom 
was educated' in the innermost recess of their 
principal temple, under such austere disci- 
pline, and with such peculiar rites, as tended 
t-o fill his subjects with high sentiments con- 
cerning the sanctity of his character, and the 
dignity of his station.^ Thus superstition, 
which, in the rudest period of society, is ei*. 
ther altogether unknown, or wastes its force 
in childish unmeaning practices, had acquired 
such an ascendant over tliose people of Ame*^ 
rica, who had made some little progress to- 
wards refinement, that it became the chief in- 
strument of bending their minds to an untime- 
ly servitude, and subjected them, in the begins- 
ning of their political career, to a despotism 
hardly less rigorous than that which awaits 
tiations in the last stage of their corruption 
and decline. 

Their art V. After examining the political instil 

^^^"' tutions of the rude nations in America, the 

next object of attention is their art of war, or 






' Fiedrahita, p- 27- 
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their provision for public security and defence, book 
The small tribes dispersed over America are  



not only independent and unconnected, but 
engaged in perpetual hostilities with one an- 
other.'' Though mostly strangers to the idea 
of separate property, vested in any individual, 
the rudest of the American nations are well 
acquainted with the rights of each community 
to its own domains. This right they hold to 
be perfect and exclusive, entitling the pos- 
sessor to oppose the encroachment of neigh- 
bouring tribes. As it is of the utmost conse- 
quence to prevent them from destroying or dis- 
turbing the game in their hunting grounds, 
they guard this national property with a jea- 
lous attention. But as their territories are 
extensive, and the boundaries of them not ex- 
actly ascertained, innumerable subjects of dis- 
pute arise, which seldom terminate without 
bloodshed. Even in this simple and primitive 
state of society, interest is a source of discord, 
and often prompts savage tribes to take arms, 
in ord€fr to repel or punish suqb as encroach on 
the forests or plains, to which they trust for 
subsistence. 

But interest is not either the most frequent Their mo. 
or the most powerful motive of the incessant elJ^I^g in 

war. 



I " Ribas Hist, de lor Triumf. p. 9. 
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From the 
spirit of 
Tcngeance. 



hostilities among rade nations. Theae nonist 
be imputed to the passion of revenge^ which 
rages with sudi violence in the breast of s»« 
vages, that eagerness to gratifj it may be con<« 
sidered as the distinguishing characteristic of 
men in their uncivilised state. Ciroumatances 
of poworfnl influence^ both in the iaterior go* 
vemment of rude tribes^ and in tbetr external 
operations against foreign enemies, concur id 
cherishing and adding strength to a paasiim 
fatal to the general tranquillity. When the 
right of redressing his own wrongs is left in 
the hands o£ every individual, injuries are feli 
with exquisite sensibility, and vengeance exer* 
cised with unreknting rancour. No time can 
obliterate the memory of an offence, and it is 
seldom that it can be expiated but by the 
blood of the offender. In carrying on their 
public wars, savage nations are influenced by 
the same ideas, and animated with the same 
spirit, as in prosecuting private vengeance. 
In small communities, every man is touched 
with the injury or affront offered to the body 
of which he is a member, as if it were, a per* 
sonal attack upon his own honour or safety. 
The desire of revenge is communicated from 
breast to breast, and soon kindles into rage. 
As feeble societies can take the field only in 
small parties, each warrior is conscious of the 
importance of his own arm, and feels that to 
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it 19 committed a considerable portion of the ^^^ 
piifoHp vengeance. War, which between ex^ * 



tensile kingdoms ia carried on with little ani» 
mositf , is proseeoted t^ smidi tribes with all 
the rancour of a private quarrel. The reaent- 
ment of nations is as implacable as that of in* 
dividuakk it may be dissembled or suppressed, F^f^ ^^ 
but IS never extinguished; and often, when thdrwan, 



least e9q[)ected or dreaded, it bursts out with 
redoubled fury.' When polished nations have 
cribtained the glory of victory, or have aequke^ 
an addition of territory, they may terminate a 
war with honour. But savages are not sati^* 
fied until they extirpate the community which 
is the object of their hatred. They fight, not 
to conquer, bot to destroy. If they engage 
in hostilities, it is with a resolution nev^r to 
see the face of the enemy in peace, but to 
prosecute the quarrel with immortal enmity.' 
The desire of vengeance is the first, and almost 
the only principle, which a savage instils into 
the minds of his children.'' This grows up 



' Souciier EKit. Kat. de N« France, f, Sft. Chailev. Hist it H. 
Fnaw, ill, ZI&9 2$1. litry »p. d? Bry, Uit 204* Oeuiu Hvit, Ct^9i$i» 

p. 72. JLozano Descr. del Gran Chaco, 25. Hennep. Moeurs del 
Sauv. 40. 

' Charley. Hist N. Fr. iii, 251. Golden, i, 108 ; ii, 126. Barrere, 
p. 170, 173. 

 Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. iii, 326. Lery ap. de Bry, m, 286. Lozano 
Hist, de Parag. i, 144. 
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BOOK with him as he advances in life ; and as hi^ 
- attention is directed to few objects, it acquires 

a degree of force unknown among men whose 
passions are dissipated and weakened by the va- 
riety of their occupations and pursuits. The 
desire of vengeance, which takes possession of 
the heart of savages, resembles the instinctive 
rage of an animal, rather than the passion of a 
man. It turns, with undiscerning fury, even 
against inanimate objects. If hurt accidentally 
by a stone, they often seize it in a transport of 
anger, and endeavour to wreak their vengeance 
upon it.' If struck with an arrow in a battle, 
they will tear it from the wound, break and 
bite it with their teeth, and dash it on the 
ground.^ With respect to their enemies, the 
rage of vengeance knows no bounds. When 
under the dominion of this passion, man be- 
comes the most cruel of all animals. He neither 
pities, nor forgives, nor spares. 

Thb force of this passion is so well under- 
stood by the Americans themselves, that they 
always apply to it, in order to excite theii* 
people to take arms. If the elders of any 
tribe attempt to rouse their youth from sloth. 



* Lery ap. de Bry, iii, 190 

* Lery ap. de Bry, iii, 208. Herrera, dec. i, lib. vi, c 8. 
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if a chief wishes to allure a band of warriors to ^^^ 
follow him in invading an enemy's country, ' 

the most persuasive topics of their martial elo- 
quence are drawn from revenge. " The bones 
of our countrymen,** say they, " lie uncovered ; 
their bloody bed has not been washed clean. 
Their spirits cry against us ; they must be ap- 
peased. Let us go and devour the people by 
whom they were slain. Sit no longer inactive 
upon your mats ; lift the hatchet, console the 
spirits of the dead, and tell them that they shall 
be avenged.' 



»c 



Akimatbd with such exhortations, the youth andtfaar 
snatch their arms in a transport of fury, raise p^'p®*"*^^* 
the song of war, and burn with impatience to 
embrue their hands in the blood of their ene- 
mies. Private chiefs often assemble small par- 
ties, and invade a hostile tribe, without con- 
sulting the rulers of the community. A single 
warrior, prompted by caprice or revenge, will 
take the field alone, and march several ];iun- 
dred miles to surprise and cut off a straggling 
enemy.** The exploits of a noted warrior, in 
such solitary excursions, often form the chief 
part in the history of an American campaign ; ^ 



« Chadev. Hist' N. Fr. iii, 216, 217- l^cry ap, de Bry, iu, 204. 
* See NoTJE XXXVIII. • See Note XXXIX. 
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and their elders connive at such irreguUur sal- 
lies^ as they tend to cherish a martial spirit, and 
accustom their people to enteiprise and di^«^ 
gi^/ But when a war is natioiml^ and under^- 
taken by public authority, the deliberatioiis are 
formal and slow. The elders; assemble, they 
delivw their opinion ia solemn speedies, they 
Weigh with maturity the nature of the enter^ 
pril;e» and balance its beneficial or di^adirantai- 
geous consequenoes with no incdnsiderafole por- 
tion of political discernment or ngacity. Their 
priests and soothsayers are consulted, and aome*- 
times they ask the advice even of their women.^ 
If tile determination be fpr war, they prepare 
for it with much ceremony. A leader ofibra to 
cdndttct the expedition, and is accepted. But 
no man is constrained to follow him ; the reso* 
Itttion of the community to commence hostili*- 
tiea imposes no obligation upon any member to 
take part in the wan Each individual is s^tili 
Master of his own conduct, and his engagement 
in the service is perfectly voluntary.^ 



Mode of 
carrying oD 
war. 



Thb maxims by which they regulate their 
miifitary operations, though extremely different 



' Boflsu, i, 140. Lay ap. de Bry, 215. Hqpnepin Moeurs des Sauv. 
41. Lafitauyii, 169. 

s Cbarlev. Hist. N. Fr. 215, 268. Biet, 367, 380. 
h Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. 217, 218. 
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ftom those which take place among more civi^ book 
lised and populous nations, are well suited to ■• 
their own political state, and the nature of the 
'Country hi whi<A they act. They never take 
the field in nomerous bodies, as it would re- 
quire a greater effort of foresight and industry, 
than is ufiuid among savages, to provide for 
their subsistence, during a march of some hun- 
dred mile$ through dreary forests, or during a 
long voyage upon their lakes and rivers. Their 
armies are not encumbered with baggage or 
military stores. Each warrior, besides his arms, 
carries a mat and a small bag of pounded maize, 
and with these is completely equipped for any 
service. While at a distance from the enemy's 
ftontier, they disperse through the woods, and 
support themselves with the game which they 
kill, or the fish which they catch. As they ap- 
proach nearer to the territories of the nation 
which they intend to attack, they collect their 
troops, and advance with greater caution. Even 
in their hottest and most active wars, they pro- 
ceed wholly by stratagem and ambuscade. They 
place not their glory in attacking their enemies 
with open force. To surprise and destroy is 
the greatest merit of a commander, and the 
highest pride of his followers. War and hunt- 
ing are their only occupations, and they con- 
duct both with the same spirit and the same 
aarts. They follow the tract of their enemies 
^through the forest. They endeavour to disco* 
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BOOK ver their haunts, they lurk in some thicket near 
' to these, and, with the patience of a sportsman 
lying in wait for game, will continue in their 
station day after day, until they can rush upon 
their prey when most secure, and least able to 
resist them. If they meet no straggling party 
of the enemy, they advance towards their vil- 
lages, but with such solicitude to conceal their 
own approach, that they often creep on their 
hands and feet through the woods, and paint 
their skins of the same colour with the wither- 
ed leaves, in order to avoid detection.^ If so 
fortunate as to remain unobserved, they set on 
fire the enemies' huts in the dead of nighty and 
massacre the inhabitants, as they fly naked and 
defenceless from the^ames. If they hope to 
effect a retreat without being pursued, they 
carry off some prisoners, whom they reserve for 
a more dreadful fate. But if, notwithstand? 
ing all their address and precautions, they find 
that their motions are discovered, that the ene- 
my has taken the alarm, and is prepared to opr 
pose them, they usually deem it most prudent 
to retire. They regard it as extreme folly to 
meet an enemy who is on his guard, upon equal 
terms, or to give battle in an open field. The 
most distinguished success is a disgrace to a 



* Chailev. Hist. N. Fr. iii, 237, 238. Hene[x Mceurg des Sauv. 
p. 59. 
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leader, if it has been purchased with any con- book 
siderable loss of his followers,*" and they never —-s^as 
boast of a victory, if stained with the blood of 
their own countrymen.' To fall in battle, in* 
stead of being reckoned an honourable death, 
is a misfortune which subjects the memory of a 
warrior to the imputation of rashness or impru- 
dedce,"° 

This system of war was universal in Ame* Not owing 
rica ; and the small uncivilised tribes, dispersed fe<^ 
through all its different regions and climates, ^^'^®' 
display more craft than boldness in carrying on 
their hostilities. Struck with this conduct, so 
opposite to the ideas and maxims of Europeans, 
several authors contend that it flows from a 
feeble and dastardly spirit peculiar to the Ame- 
ricans, which is incapable of any generous or 
manly exertion.'' But when we reflect that 
many of these tribes, on occasions which call . 
for extraordinary efforts, not only defend them- 
selves with obstinate resolution, but attack the^r 
enemies with the most daring courage, and that 
they possess fortitude of mind superior to the 



k See NoTX XL. 

> Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. iii, 238, 307. Biet, 381. LaStau Moeurs 
des Sauv. ii, 248. 

" Charlev. iii, 376. See Note XLI. 

" Recherdiei Fhilos. sur les Americ i, 115. Voyage de March* 
iv, 410. 
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BOOK sense of danger or the fear of death, we must 
 ascribe their habitual caution to some other 
cause than constitutional timidity.^ The Hum-* 
ber of men in each tribe is so small, the diffi^ 
colty of rearing nevr members amidst the hard- 
ships and dangers of savage life so great, that 
the life of a citizen is extremely precious, and 
the preservation of it becomes a capital object 
in their policy. Had the point of honour been 
the same among the feeble American tribes as 
among the powerful nations of £urope, . had 
they been taught to court fame or victory in 
contempt of danger and death, they must have 
been niiaed by maxims so Ul adapted to their 
condition* But wherever their communities 
are more populous, so that they can act with 
considerable force, and can sustain the loss of 
several of their members, without being sen- 
sibly weakened, the military operations of the 
Americans more nearly resemble those of other 
nations. The Brasilians, as well as the tribes 
situated upon the banks of the river De la 
Plata, often take the field in such numerous 
bodies, as deserve the name of armies.^ They 
defy their enemies to the combat, engage in 
regular battles, and maintain the conflict with 



« Lafitau Mceurs des Sauv. ii, 248, 249. Cbarlev. N. Fi. ill, 
307. 

p Fabri Veriss. Detcript. Indis ap. de Bry, vii, p. 42. 
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that desperate ferocity^ which is natural to men book 
who, having no idea of war but that of exter- ' 



minating their enemies, never give or take quar** 
ter."^ In the powerful empires of Mexico and 
Peru, great armies were assembled, frequent 
battles were fought, and the theory as well as 
practice of war were different from what took 
place in diose petty societies which assume the 
name of natidns. 

Brr though vigilance and attention are the incapable 
qualities chiefly requisite, where the object of dudpiine!' 
war is to deceive and to surprise ; and though 
the Americans, when acting sdngly, display an 
amazing degree of address in concealing their 
own moticms, and discovering those of an 
enemy, yet it is remarkable, that, when they 
take the field in parties, they can seldom be 
brought to observe the precautions most essen* 
tial to their own security. Such is the diffi- 
culty of accustoming savages to subordination, 
or to act in concert ; such is their impatience 
under restraint, and such their caprice and 
presumption, that it is rarely they can be 
lHt)nght to conform themselves to the counsels 
and directions of their leaders. They never 
station sentinels around the place where they 
rest at night, and after marching some hun- 



« See NoT£ XLII. 
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BOOK dred miles to surprise an enemy, are often sur« 
> prised themselves, and cut off, while sunk in 



as profound sleep as if they were not within 
reach of danger/ 

If, notwithstanding this negligence and se<^ 
curity, which often frustrate their most artful 
schemes, they catch the enemy unprepared, 
they rush upon them with the utmost ferocity, 
and tearing off the scalps of all those who fall 
victims to their rage,' they carry home those 
strange trophies in triumph. These they pre- 
serve as monuments, not only of their own 
prowess, but of the vengeance which their 
arm has inflicted upon the people who were 
objects of public resentment.^ They are still 
more solicitous to seize prisoners. During 
their retreat, if they hope to effect it unmo*- 
lested, the prisotiers are commonly exempt 
from any insult, and treated with some degree 
of humanity, though guarded with the most 
strict attention. 

Treatment BuT after this temporary suspension, the 
ofpnionen. ^^^^ ^j. ^j^^ couqucrors rekindles with new 

fury. As soon as they approach their own 



' Charlev. N. Fr. iii, 236, 237- Lettr. Edif. 17, 308, 20, 130. 
Lafit Msun, 247* Lahontan, ii, 176* 
* See Note XLIII. ' Lafitau MoeurB, ii, 256. 
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frontier, some of their number are dispatched book 
to inform their countrymen with respect to the ' 

success of the expedition. Then the prisoners 
begin to feel the wretchedness of their condi- 
tion. The women of the village, together 
with the youth who have not attained to the 
age of bearing arms, assemble, and forming 
themselves into two lines, through which the 
prisoners must pass, beat and bruise them with 
sticks or stones in a cruel manner.*^ After 
this first gratification of their rage against their 
etiemies, follow lamentations for the loss of 
such of their own countrymen as have fallen 
in the service, accompanied -with words and 
actions which seem to express the utmost an- 
guish and grief. But in a moment, upon a 
signal given, their tears cease ; they pass, with 
a sudden and unaccountable transition, from 
the depths of sorrow to transports of joy ; 
and begin to celebrate their victory with all 
the wild exultation of a barbarous triumph/ 
The fate of the prisoners remains still unde- 
cided. The old men deliberate concerning it. 
Some are destined to be tortured to death, in 
order to satiate the revenge of the conquerors ; 
some to replace the members which the com- 
munity has lost in that or former wars. They 



^ LabontaD) ii, 184. 

> Charley. Hist. N. Fr. ni, 241, LafHau Moeurs, ii, 264. 
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who are reserved for this milder fate, are led 
to the huts of those whose friends have been 
killed. The women meet them at the door^ 
md if they receive them, their s«fferii^s are 
at an end. They are adopted into the family, 
and, according to their phrase, are seated upon 
the mat of the deceased. They assume his 
name, they bold the same rank, and are treat* 
ed thenceforward with all the toiderness due 
to a father, a brother, a husband, or a friend. 
But. if, ather from caprice or an unrelentii^ 
desire of rev&ige^ the women of any family 
refuse to accept of the prisoner who is offered 
to them, his doom is fixed. No power can 
then save him from torture and deaUi* 



Thdp in- 
difference 
concerning 
their fate, 



and forti- 
tude under 
torture. 



Whilb their lot is in suspense, the prisour 
ers, themselves appear altogether unconcerned 
about what may befal them. They talk, they 
eat, they sl^p, as if they were perfectly at 
ease, and no danger impending. When the 
fatal sentence is intimated to them, they re- 
ceive it with an unaltered countenance, raise 
their death^soog, and prepare to suffier like 
men. Tfaeir conquerors assemble as to a so^ 
lemn festival, resolved to put the fortitude of 
the captive to the utmost proof. A scene en- 
sues, the bare description of which is enough 
to chill the heart with horror, wherever men 
have been accustomed, by milder institutions, 
to respect their species, and to melt into ten- 
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derness at the sight of human sufferings. The book 
prisoners are tied naked to a stake, but so as to ^^' 
be at liberty to move round it. All who are 
present, men, women, and children, rush upon 
them like furies. Every spedes of torture is 
applied that the rancour of revenge can invent. 
Some burn their limbs with red hot irons, some 
mangle their bodies with knives, others tear 
their flesh from their bones» pluck out their 
nails by the roots, and rend and twist their 
sinews. They vie with one another in refine^ 
ments of torture. Nothing sets bounds to their 
rage but the dread of abridging the duration 
of their vengeance by hastening the death of 
the sufferers ; and such is their cruel ingenuity 
in tormenting, that, by avoiding industriously 
to hurt any vital part, they often prolong this 
scene of anguish for several days. In spite of 
all that they suffer, the victims continue to 
chant th^ death»song with a firm voice, they 
boast of their own exploits, they insult their 
tormentors fur their want of skill in avenging 
their friends and relations, they warn them of 
the vengeance which awaits them on account 
of what they are now doing, and excite their 
ferocity by the most provoking reproaches and 
threats. To display undaunted fortitude in 
such dreadful situations, is the noblest triumph 
of a warrior. To avoid the trial by a volun- 
. tary death, or to shrink under it, is deemed 
infamous and cowardly. If any one betray 
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BOOK symptoms of timidity, his torment(M*s often des-* 
 patch him at once with contempt, as unworthy 
of being treated like a man J Animated with 
those ideas, they endure, without a groan, what 
it seems almost impossible that human nature 
should sustain. They appear to be not only 
insensible of pain, but to court it. *^ Forbear/' 
said an aged chief of the Iroquois, when his 
insults had provoked one of his tormentors to 
wound him with a knife, *^ forbear these stal» 
of your knife, and rather let me die by fire, that 
those dogs, your allies, from beyond the sea, 
may learn by my example to suffer like men."' 
This magnanimity, of which there are frequent 
instances among the American warriors, in- 
stead of exciting admiration, or calling forth 
sympathy, exasperates the fierce spirits of their 
torturers to fresh acts of cruelty.* Weary, at 
length, of contending with men, whose con- 
stancy of mind they cannot vanquish, some 
chief, in a rage, puts a period to their suf- 
ferings, by dispatching them with his dagger 
or club.** 



y Be la Potherie, ii, 237 ; iii, 48. 

> Colden, Hist, of Five Nations, i, 200.* 

• Voyages de Lahont i, 236. 

*> Charley. Hist. N. Fran, iii, 243, &c 385. JLafitau Moeun, ii, 
265. Creuxii Hist. Canad. p. 73. Hennep. Moeurs des Sauv. p 64, 
&C. Lahont i, 233, &c Tertre, ii, 405. De la Fotheiie, ii, 22, 
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This barbarous scene is often succeeded by book 

• IV. 

one no less shock! ng*. As it ts impossible to 



appease the fell spirit of reveno^e which rages Sonwdinw 
in the heart of a savage, this frequently pris<»«*^ 
prompts the Americans to devour those un« 
happy persons, who have been the victims of 
their cruelty. In the ancient world, tradition 
has preserved the memory of barbarous na« 
tions of cannibals, who fed on human flesh. 
But in every part of the New World there 
were people to whom this custom was familiar. 
It prevailed in the southern continent/ in 
several of the islands/ and in various districts 
of North America/ Even in those parts, 
where circumstances, with which we are un- 
acquainted, bad in a great measure abolished 
this practice, it seems formerly to have been 
so well known, that it is incorporated into the 
idiom of their language. Among the Iroquois, 
the phrase by which they express their resolu- 
tion of making war against an enemy is, ^* Let 
us go and eat that nation/' If they solicit the 
aid of a neighbouring tribe, they invite it to 
*^ eat broth made of the flesh of their ene-» 



« Stadiiu ap. de Bry, iii, 123> I>ery, ibid. 210. Biet, 3a4. Leitr^ 
Edif. 23, 341. Fiso, & Condam. 84,97. Ribas HisL de Iw Triuinf. 
473. 

< Life of Coluinb. 629. Mart. Dec p. 18. Tertre, ii, 405. 

• Dumont, Mem. i, 2^4. Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. i, 259 ; ii, 14 ; 
ill, 21. De la Potherie, iii, 60. 
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BOOK mies."' Nor was the practice peculiar to rude 
' unpolished tribes ; the principle from which it 
took rise is so deeply rooted in the minds of 
the Americans, that it subsisted in Mexico, 
one of the civilised empires in the New World, 
and relics of it may be discovered among the 
more mild inhabitants of Peru. It was not 
scarcity of food, as some authors imagine, and 
the importunate cravings of hunger, which 
forced the Americans to those horrid repasts 
on their fellow-creatures. Human flesh was 
never used as common food in any country, 
and the various relations concerning people 
who reckonied it among the stated means of 
subsistence, flow from the credulity and mis- 
takes of travellers. The rancour of revenge 
first prompted men to this barbarous action.' 
The fiercest tribes devoured none but prisoners 
tak6u in war, or such as they regarded as ene- 
mies.** Women ^nd children, who were not 
the objects of enmity, if not cut off in the fury 
of their first inroad into an hostile country, sel- 
dom suffered by the deliberate effects of their 
revenge.' 



' Charley. Hist. N. Fr. iu, 208, 209. Lettr. Edif. 23, p. 277. De 
la Potherie, ii, 298. Sue Note XLIV. 

9 Biet, 383. Blanco, Conversion de Piritu, p. 28. Bancroft, Nat. 
Hist, of Guiana, p. 259, &c. 

»» See Note XLV. 

^ Biet, 382. Bandini, Vita di Americo, 84. Tertre, 405. Fer. 
min. Descrip. de Surin. i, 54. 
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Thb people of South America gratify their *^5^ 

revenge in a manner somewhat different, but 

with no less unrelenting rancour. There, pri- 
soners, after meeting at their first entrance with 
the same rough reception as among the Nortli 
Americans/ are not only exempt from injury, 
but treated with the greatest kindness. They 
are feasted and caressed, and some beautiful 
young women are appointed to attend and so- 
lace them. It is not easy to account for this 
part of their conduct, unless we impute it to a 
i'efinement in cruelty. For, while they seem 
studious to attach the captives to life, by sup- 
plying them with every enjoyment that can 
render it agreeable, their doom is irrevocably 
fixed. On a day appointed, the victorious tribe 
assembles, the prisoner is brought forth with 
gr^at solemnity, he views the preparations for 
the sacrifice with as much indifference as if he 
himself were not the victim, and, meeting his 
fate with undaunted firmness, is dispatched with 
a single blow. The moment he falls, the wo* 
men seize the body, and dress it for the feast. 
They besmear their children with the blood, 
in order to kindle in their bosoms a hatred of 
their enemies, which is never extinguished ; and 
all join in feeding upon the flesh with amazing 



^ Stadius ap. de Bry, iii, p, 40» 123. 
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BOOK greediness and exultation.^ To devour the 
' body of a slaughtered enemy, they deem the 

most complete and exquisite gratification of re-p 
venge. Wherever this practice prevails, cap- 
tives never escape death, but they are not tor- 
tured with the same cruelty as among tribes 
which are less accustomed to such horrid 
feasts.™ 

As the constancy of every American warrior 
may be put to such severe proof, the great ob- 
ject of military education and discipline in the 
New World is to form the mind to sustain it. 
W^hen nations carry on war with open force, 
defy their enemies to the combat, and vanquish 
them by the superiority of their skill or courage, 
soldiers are trained to be active, vigorous, . and 
enterprising. But in America, where the ge- 
nius and maxims of war are extremely different, 
passive fortitude is the quality in highest esti- 
mation. Accordingly, it is early the study of 
the Americans to acquire sentiments and ha- 
bits, which will enable them to behave like 
men, when their resolution shall be put to the 
proof. As the youth of other nations exercise 
themselves in feats of activity and force, those 
of America vie with one another in exhibitions 



> Stadius ap. de Bry, ii, 128, ftc. Leiy, ibid. 210. 
- See Note XLVI. 
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of their patience under sufferings. They harden book 
their nerves by those volnntary trials^ and gra- ' 

dually accustom themselves to endure the 
sharpest pain without complaining. A boy 
and girl will bind their naked arms together, 
and place a burning coal between them, in 
order to try who first discovers such impatience 
as to shake it off.*" All the trials, customary 
in America, when a youth is admitted into the 
class of warriors, or when a warrior is pro- 
moted to the dignity of captain or chief, are 
accommodated to this idea of manliness. They 
are not displays of valour, but of ()atience; 
they are not exhibitions of their ability to of- 
fend, but of their capacity to suffer. Among 
the tribes on the banks of the Orinoco, if a 
warrior aspires to the rank of captain, his pro- 
bation begins with a long fast, more rigid than 
any ever observed by the most abstemious her- 
mit. At the close of this the chiefs assemble, 
each gives him three lashes with a large whip, 
applied so vigorously, that his body is almost 
flayed, and if he betrays the least symptoms of 
impatience, or even sensibility, he is disgraced 
for ever, and rejected as unworthy of the ho- 
nour to which he aspires. After some interval, 
the constancy of the candidate is proved by a 
more excruciating trial. He is laid in a ham- 



 Charlev. HisU N. Fr. iii, 317- 
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BC^K mock with his hands bound fast, and an innu- 
-=;i:b=: Jnerable multitude of venomous ants, whose 
bite occasions exquisite pain, and produces a 
violent inflammation, are thrown upon him. 
The judges of his merit stand around the ham- 
mock, and, while these cruel insects fasten upon 
the most sensible parts of his body, a sigh, a 
groan, an involuntary motion expressive of 
what he suffers, would exclude him for ever 
from the rank of captain. Even after this evi- 
dence of his fortitude, it is not deemed to be 
completely ascertained, but must stand another 
test more dreadful than any he has hitherto un- 
dergone. He is again suspended in his ham- 
mock, and covered with leaves of the palmetto. 
A fire of stinking herbs is kindled underneath, 
so as he may feel its heat, and be involved in 
its smoke. Though scorched and almost suffo- 
cated, he must continue to endure with the 
same patient insensibility. Many perish in this 
rude essay of their firmness and courage, but 
such as go through it with applause, receive 
the ensigns of their new dignity with much so- 
lemnity, and are ever after regarded as leaders 
of approved resolution, whose behaviour, in 
the most trying situations, will do honour to 
their country.** In North America, the pre- 
vious trial of a warrior is neither so formal, nor 



« .GdtniUa, n, 2^6, &c. Biet, 576, &c 
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SO severe* Though even thefe, before a youth book 
is permitted to bear arms, his patience and for- . 

titude are proved by blows, by fire, and by in- 
sults, more intolerable to a haughty spirit than 
both.P 

The amazing steadiness with which the 
Americans endure the most exquisite torments, 
has induced some authors to suppose that, from 
the peculiar feebleness of their frame, their sen- 
sibility is not so acute as that of other people ; 
as women, and persons of a relaxed habit, are 
observed to be less affected with pain than ro- 
bust men, whose nerves are more firmly braced. 
But the constitution of the Americans is not so 
different, in its texture, from that of the rest of 
the human species, as to account for this diver- 
sity in their behaviour. It flows from a prin- 
ciple of honour, instilled early, and cultivated 
with such care, as to inspire man in his rudest 
state with an heroic magnanimity, to which 
philosophy hath endeavoured in vain to form 
him, when more highly improved and polished. 
This invincible constancy he has been taught 
to consider as the chief distinction of a man, 
and the highest attainment of a warrior. The 
ideas which influence his conduct, and the pas- 
sions which take possession of his heart, are 



P Charlcv. Hist N. Fr. iii, 2\9. 
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BOOK few. Thejr ©perate of course with more deci- 
* sive effect, than when the mind is crowded with 



a multiplicity of objects, or distracted by the 
variety of its pursuits; and when every motive 
that acts with any force in forming the senti- 
ments of a savage, prompts him to suffer with 
dignity, he will bear what might seem to 
be impossible for human patience to sustain. 
But wherever the fortitude of the Ameri- 
cans is not roused to exertion by their ideas 
of honour, their feelings of pain are the 
same with those of the rest of mankind."^ 
Nor is that patience under sufferings for 
which the Americans have been so justly ce^- 
lebrated, an universal attainment. The con*, 
stancy of many of the victims is overcome 
by the agonies of torture. Their weakness 
and lamentations complete the triumph of their 
enemies, and reflect disgrace upon their own 
country.' 

Wartedby The perpetual hostilities carried on among 
tarfwawT th^ American tribes are productive of very 
fatal effects. Even in seasons of public tran- 
quillity, their imperfect industry does not sup- 
ply them with any superfluous store of pro- 
visions; but when the irruption of an enemy 



^ Sec Note XL VI I. 
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desolates their ^.cultivated lands, or disturbs book 

IV. 

them in their hunting excursions, such a cala-  



mity reduces a community, naturally improvi- 
dent and destitute of resources, to extreme 
want« All the people of the district that is 
invaded, are frequently forced to take refuge 
in woods or mountains, which can afford them 
little ^ibsistenee, and where many of them 
perish* Notwithstanding their excessive cau- 
tion in conducting their military operations, 
and the solicitude of every leader to preserve 
the lives of his followers, as the rude tribes in 
America seldom enjoy any interval of peace, 
the loss of men among them is considerable in 
proportion to the degree of population. Thus 
famine and the sword combine in thinning 
their numbers. AH their communities are 
feeble, and nothing now remains of several 
nations, which were once considerable, but the 
name.' 

Sensible of this continual decay, there are Kecmit 
tribes which endeavour to recruit their national b^e^'by*" 






force when exhausted, by adopting^ prisoners a<iop«in 

t . 11 , . I . prisoners. 

taken in war, and by this expedient prevent 
their total extinction. The practice, however, 
is not universally received. Resentment ope- 



• Cbarkv. llirt. N. Fr. iii, 202, 2t)3, 420. Gumilla, ii, 227, 
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BOOK rates more powerfully among savages, than 
' considerations, of policy. Far the greater part 
of their captives was anciently sacrificed to 
their vengeance, and it is only since their 
numbers began to decline fast, that they Jiave 
generally adopted milder maxims. But such 
as they do naturalise, renounce for ever their , 
native tribe, and assume the manners as well 
as passions of the people by whom they are 
adopted,^ so entirely, that they often join them 
in expeditions against their own countrymen. 
Such a sudden transition, and so repugnant to 
one of the most powerful instincts implanted 
by nature, would be deemed strange among 
many people ; but among the members of ' 
small communities, where national enmity is 
violent and deep- rooted^ it has the appearance 
of being still more unaccountable. It seems, 
however, to result naturally from the princi- 
ples upon which war is carried on in America. 
When nations aim at exterminating their ene- 
mies, no exchange of prisoners can ever take 
place. From the moment one is made a pri- 
soner, his country and his friends consider him 
as dead." He has incurred indelible disgrace 
by suffering himself to be surprised or to be 
taken by an enemy ; and were he to return 



* Charlcv. Hist. N. Fr. iii, 245, &c. I.afit. ii, 308. 

• See Note XLVllI. 
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borne, after such a staiti upon his honour, his BOOK 
nearest relations would not receive, or even ' 



acknowledge that they knew him.* Some 
tribes were still more rigid, and if a prisoner 
returned, the infamy which he had brought on 
his country was expiated by putting him in-^ 
stantly to death. ^ As the unfortunate captive 
is thus an outcast from his own country, and 
the ties which bound him to it are irreparably 
broken, he feels less ' reluctance in forming a 
new connection with people, who, as an evi- 
dence of their friendly sentiments, not only 
deliver him from a cruel death, but offer to 
admit him to all the rights of a fellow-citi« 
zen. The perfect similarity of manners among 
savage nations facilitates and completes the 
union, and induces a captive to transfer not 
only his allegiance, but his affection, to the 
community into the bosom of which he is re- 
ceived. 

But though war be the chief occupation of Thdrinfe- 
men in their rude state, and to excel in it their ^^°^% ^. 
highest distinction and pride, their inferiority Jjs^e^^^*- 
is always manifest when they engage in compe- 
tition with polished nations. Destitute of that 
foresight which discerns an4 provides for re- 



« Lahont. ii, 185, 186. 
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^99^ mote events, strangers to the union and mutual 
 confidence requisite in forming any extensive 
plan of operations, and incapable of the subor- 
dination no less requisite in carrying such plans 
into execution, savage nations may astonish a 
disciplined enemy by their valour, but seldom 
prove formidable to him by their conduct ; and 
whenever the contest is of long continuance, 
must yield to superior art.' The empires of 
Peru and Mexico, though their progress in 
civilisation, when measured by the European 
or Asiatic standards, was inconsiderable, ac- 
quired such an ascendancy over the rude tribes 
around them, that they subjected most of them 
with great facility to their power. When the 
people of Europe overran the various pro- 
vinces of America, this superiority was still 
more conspicuous. Neither the courage nor 
number of the natives could repel a handful 
of invaders. The alienation and enmity, pre- 
valent among barbarians, prevented them from 
uniting in any common scheme of defence, and 
while each tribe fought separately, all were 
subdued* 

Thdrarts. VI. The arts of Hide nations unacquainted 
with the use of metals, hardly merit any atten- 
tion on their own account, but are worthy of 



> See NoTS XL.IX. 
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some notice, as far as they serve to display the book: 
genius and manners of man in this stage of his 



progress. The first distress a savage most fee^9 
will arise from the manner in which his body 
is affected, by the heat, or cold, or moisture, of 
the climate under which he lives ; ahd his first Draasand 
care will be to provide some covering for his 
own defence. In the warmer and more mild 
climates of America, none of the rude tribes 
were clothed. To most of them nature had 
not even suggested any idea of impropriety in 
being altogether uncovered.* . As under a mild 
climate there was little need of any defence 
from the injuries of the air, and their extreme 
indolence shunned every species of labour to 
which it was not urged by absolute necessity, 
all the inhabitants of the isles, and a consi- 
derable part of the people on the continent, 
remained in this state of naked simplicity. 
Others were satisfied with some slight cover- 
ing, such as decency required. But though 
naked, they were not unadorned. They dress- 
ed their hair in many different forms. They 
fastened bits of gold, or shells, or shining 
stones, in their ears, their noses, and cheeks.^ 
They stained their skins with a great variety 



* Lery Navigat ap. de Bry, iii, p. 164. Life of Columbui, c. 24. 
Venegas Hbt. of Califom. p. 70. 

^ Levy ap. de Brj, ui, p. 165. Lettr.JpLdifiantes, 20, 223. 
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BOOK of figures; and thej spent much time^ and 
22^;^:^ submitted to great pain, in ornamenting tlieir 
persons in this fantastic manner. Vanity, 
however, which finds endless occupation for 
ingenuity and invention, in nations where 
dress has become a complex and intricate art, 
is circumscribed within so narrow bounds, 
and confined to so few articles among naked 
savages, that they are not satisfied with those 
simple decorations, and have a wonderful pro- 
pensity to alter the natural form of their hoo- 
dies, in order to render it (as they imagine^ 
more perfect and beautiful. This practice was 
universal among the rudest of the Aitierican 
tribes. Their operations for that purpose 
begin as. soon as an infant is born. By com* 
pressing the bones of the skull, while still soft 
and flexible, some flatten the crown of their 
heads ; some squeeze them into the shape of a 
cone; others mould them as much as possible 
into a square figure f and they often endan- 
ger the lives of their posterity by their violent 
and absurd eflbrts to derange the plan of na* 
ture, or to improve upon her designs. But in 
all their attempts either to adorn or to new^p- 



^ Oviedo, Hist lib. iii, c 5. UOoa, i, 329. Voyage de Labat ii, 
72. Charlevoix, iu, 323. GumiUa, i, 107, &c. Acugna Relat. de ^ 
la Riv. des Amaz. ii, 83. Law8on*s Voyage to Carolina, p. 33. 
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model their persons, it seems to hare been lest 
the object of the Americans to please, or to 
appear beautiful, than to give an air of dignttjr 
and terror to their aspect. Their attention to 
dress had more reference to war than to gal-^ 
lantry. The difference in rank and estimation 
between the two sexes was^so great, as seems 
to have extinguished, in some measure, theii? 
solicitude to appear mutually amidble. The 
man deemed it beneath him to adorn his per^' 
son, for the sake of one on whom he was aecufh' 
tomed to look down as a slave. ^It was when 
the warrior had in view to enter the ceimoil 4)f 
his nation, or to take the field against its enei 
mies, that he assumed ^ his choicest oraaiidents^ 
and decked his person with the nicest care.^ 
The decorations of the* women w-ere few and 
simple; whatever was precious or splendid was 
reserved for the men. In several: tribes the 
women were obliged to ^ spend a considerabld 
part of their time every day in adorning and 
painting tbeir husbands, and could bestoiw 
little attention upon ornamenting themselves. 
Among a race of men so haughty as to de* 
spise, or so cold as to neglect them, the womeri 
naturally became careless and slovenly, and 
the love of finery and show, which had been 



* Wafer's Yoyagc, p. 142. Lery ap. de Bry, iii, 167. Charlev. 
Hist. N. Fran. Iii, 216^ 222. 
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900K deemed their farourite passion, was cotifined 
J chiefly to the other sex.* To deck h» person 
was the dtstiDction of a warrior, as well as one 
of his most serious occopations/ In: one part 
of their dress, which, at first sight, appears 
the most singular and capricious, the Ameri- 
cans have discovered considerable sagacity i» 
providing against the chief inconveniences of 
their climate, which is often sultry and moist 
to excess. All the different tribes which re- 
main unclothed, are accustomed to anoint and 
rub their, bodies with the grease of animals> 
with viscous gums, and with oils of different 
kinds. ; By this they check that profuse per* 
spiratton, which, in the torrid zone, wastes the 
vigour of the frame, and abridges the period 
of human life. By this, too, they provide 
a defence against the extreme moisture dur- 
ing the rainy season.^ They likewise, at cer- 
tain seasons^ temper paint of different colours 
with those unctuous substances, and bedaub 
themselves plentifully with that composition* 
Sheathed with this impenetrable varnish, their 
skins are not only protected from the pene- 
trating heat of the sun» but as all the innu- 



• Charlev. Hist de la Nouv. France, Hi, 278, 327- Lafitau, u, 53, 
Kalm's Voyage, iii, 273. Lery, ap. de Bry, iii, 169, I70. Purclk 
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merable tribes of insects have an antipartby to book 



the smell or taste of that mixtiire^ they are de^ ; 
livered from tbekr teasing persecution, which 
amidst forests and marshes, especially in the 
warnier regions, would have been altogether 
kitolwable in a state of perfect nakedness.^ 

Thb next object to dress that w31 engage Habita. 
the attention of a savage, is to prepare some 
habitation which may afiford him shelter t^ 
day, and a retreat at night. Whatever is, con- 
nected with his ideas of personal dignity, what^ 
ever bears any reference to his military cha- 
racter, the savage warrior deems an object of 
importance. Whatever relates only to peace-* 
able ; and inactive life, be views with indU&l?* 
ence< - Hence, though finically attentive to 
dress, be is iiitle solicitous about the elegance 
or disposition iof his habitation. Savage na« 
tion^,' far from that state of improvemieot, in 
which the mode of -living is cobsidered <as ; a 
mark of distinction, • and unacquainted with 
those :wants. which reqiuire a variety of accom«» 
modation, regulate the construction of their 
houses according to their limited ideas of ne- 
cessity. Some of the American tribes wer^ so 
extremely rude, and had advanced so Jittle 



b Labat, ii, 73. jGumiUa) i, ^90, 202. Bancroft Nat Hist of 
Guiana, 81, 280. 
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BOOjc beyond the piimerel simplicity of nature, thai 
■n they had nd houses at all. During the day, 
they take shelter iVom Che scorehing rays oi the 
sun under thipk trees; at night they form a 
shed with their branches and leare^.^ In the 
, rainy season they retire into coves, formed by 
the hand of nature, or hollowed out by their 
own industry.^ Others, who have no fixed 
abode, and roam through the forest in quest 
of game, sojourn in temporary huts, which 
they erect with little labour, and abandon witb* 
out any poupern. The inhabitants of those vast 
{^ains, which are deluged by the overflowing of 
rivers during the heavy rains that fall periodi-t 
eally between the tropics, raise houses upon 
piles fastened in the ground, or place them 
among the boughs of tr^es, and are thus safe 
amidst that wide extended inundation which 
surrouQds them.^ Such were the first essays of 
the rudest Americans towards providing them* 
selves with babitaUoni* But even among tribes 
whieh are more improved, and whose residence 
is become altc^ther fi^ed, the structure of 



* See Note LII. 

^ Lettres Edif. v, 273. Venegas Hist of Calxfbr. i, 76. Lozsno 
Descrip. del Gran Chaco, p. 55. Lettres £dif. ii, 176. Gumilla, i, 
383. Bancroft Nat. Hist, of Guiana, 277* 

1 QuttiiSft, i, 225. Herrera, dee. 1, lib. ix, c 6. Oviedo Sommar. 
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their houses is extremely meson aad simple, book 
They we wretched huts, sometimes o| an ob- ' 

long and sometimes of a circular form, intend- 
ed merely for shelter, with no view to ele* 
gance, and little attention to cooYeniency. 
The doors are so low that it is necessary to 
bend or to creep on the hands and feet in or«- 
der to enter them. They are without win- 
dows, and have a large hole in the middle of 
the roof, to convey out the smoke. To follow 
traveUers in other minute circumstances of 
their descriptions, is not only beneath the dig- 
pity of history, but would be foreign to the ob- 
ject of my researches. One circumstance me- 
rits attention, as it is singular, and illustrates 
the character of the people. Some of their 
houses are so large as to contain accommoda- 
tion for fourscore or a hundred persons. These 
are built for the reception of different families, 
which dwell together under the same roof,"" 
and often around a common fire, without se- 
parate apartments, or any kind of screen or par- 
tition between the spaces which they respec- 
tively occupy. As soon as men have acquir- 
ed distinct ideas of property ; or when they 
are so much attached to their females, as to 
watch them with care and jealousy; families 
of course divide and settle in separate housed. 



" See Note LIIL 
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' they wish to preserve. This singular mode of 
habitation among several people of America, 
may therefore be considered, not only as the 
effect of their imperfect notions concerning pro- 
perty, but as a proof of inattention and indif- 
ference towards their women. If they had 
not been accustomed to perfect equality, such 
an arrangement could not have taken place. 
If their sensibility had been apt to have taken 
alarm, they would not have trusted the virtue 
of their women amidst the temptations and 
opportunities of such a promiscuous intercourse. 
At the same time, the perpetual concord which 
reigns in habitations where so many families 
are crowded together, is surprising, and affords 
a striking evidence that they must be people 
of either a very gentle, or of a very phlegmatic 
-temper, who, in such a situation, are unac- 
quainted with animosity, brawling, and discord." 

TheirMrms. After making somc provision for his dress 
and habitation, a savage will perceive the ne-- 
cessity of preparing proper arms with which to 
assault or repel an enemy. This, accordingly. 



1* Joum. de Grillet et Bechamel dans la Goyane, p. 65. Lafitau, 
IVIoeurs, ii, 4. Torqueni. Monarq. i, 247* Journal Hist, de Joutel, 
217- I^ery IlisL Brosil, ap. de Bry, iii, 238. JLozano Descr. del 
Gran Chaco, G7- 
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has early exercised the ingemiity and invention Booi^ 
of all rude nations. The first offensive weapons  
were doubtless such as chance presented^ and 
the first efforts of art .to improve upon these, 
were extretnely: awkward and simple. . Clubs 
made of some heavy wobd» stakes hardened: in 
the fire, lances whose heads, were armed ' with 
flint or the bones of some animal, are weapons 
known to the rudest nations. All these,; hotv* 
ever, were of use only in close encounter. But 
men wished to annoy their enemies while at a 
distance^ iand /the bow and arrow is the most 
early invention for this purpose* This weapon 
is in the bands of people, .whose. advances in 
impirovement are extremely inconsiderable, and 
is familiar to the inhabitants of every, quar- 
ter of the globe. It is jremai^able, liowever, 
that some tribes in America, were so destitute 
of art and ingenuity, that they had not attain- 
ed to the discovery of this simple intention,^ 
and seem to have been unacquainted with the 
use of any missive weapon. The sling, tliough 
in its construction not more complex, than the 
bow, and among many nations- of equal anti- 
quity, was little known* to the people of North 
America,^ or the islands, but appears to have 
been used by a few tribes in the southern con- 



• Piedrahita Conq. del Nuevo Reyno, ix> 12. 

P Nauf. de Alv. Nun. Cabeca de Vaca, c. x, p. 12. 
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' Ciiili, aad those of Patagonia, towards tlie 



southern extremitj of America, nse a weapon 
peculiar to themselves. Thej fasten stoves^ 
about the size of a fist, to each end of a leather 
thong of eig4it fbet in length, and swinging 
these round their beads, throw them with such 
dexterity, tiiat thejr seldom miss the object at 
which, they aim/ 

Their do. Among people who had hardly any oecupft- 
Mnnia.. tion but War or hunting, the chief exiartioiiB 
of their invention,' as well as industry^ itnere 
naturally directed towards these objects. With 
respect t«h every thing else, their wants and d^ 
sires w^re so limited, that their ihvention was 
not upon the stretdi. As their food ;aM ha- 
bitations are perfectly dimple, tfa^ir domestic 
uteHMls are few and rude. Some of the isoutb- 
era tribes had discovered the ark of formilig 
vessels of earthen ware, and baking them in 
the sun, so as they, could endure the fire« In 
North America, they hollowed a piece of hard 
wood into the form of a kettle, and filing it 
with water, bron£[ht it to boil by putting red- 
hot stones inta itJ" These vessels they used in 



1 Piedrah. p. 16. See Note LIV. 

r OvaUe's Relation of ChiU. Church. Collect, ili, 82. FalknerV 
Description of Patagon. p. 130. 
• Sea Note LV. « Cbarlev. Hist N. Fran, in, 332. 
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prating part of theic prdVkioas; and this ^>^^^ 

nmy b* Gonsid^ted a» a sie^ towdf d» refi»eiltieirt  m ' 

and luxury,, for men in tbeir rudest state w«l% 
11^ aeq»aiiited with my metlM^d of dressing Dremng 
tlieir Tictuals but bj BosMiil^ t&etn en fclii^ fire ; ^^ ^^ 
dud amdfl^ several tribes in Adi^ik^tf, tbis^ is 
tbe oiiiy' Species of cookery tefi kmrnn*^ Bdt Construe- 
the mJei^e of art, amo^ihe »»v^ «f ^o^*"'' 
AmeHo% m tbe conitta'vttioai ef tkeir cSinfoea. 
An Esquitnaux^ sbut up in bis» Boat of wbale>* 
bone^ oovared witb the sktnfr of mah^ ean 
brave that stormy ocean, on wbich the baiMii« 
ness of his country compels him to depend for 
the chief part of his 8«ibaiistef>ce«* The pMple 
of Canada v^tiife upon^tbetr rivers amdlakee 
in boat» SHide of the biMrk of triee^ mmI So Itgllt 
that tiro men citn earry Ukam^ wbetfeVer sfaaU' 
lova or cabiracta obatniitt the Uai%atioii/ la 
these firail vessels ibey undertake ind Itcemi^ 
pKsh lonf voj^gidBJ' Tbe mbaMtaata j^{ the 
isles and of the southern con^uteirt farm tfaoilr 
eaaaes by boUowiag tb4 tmak of a liicge tttaV 
with idiUioifie labdar i and thoiighr In aj^ewaKee 
they are extreme^ awkwavd and unwieAdyv 
they paddle end steer them with aucb dextev 
rity> that EuFopefine^ iv^ll acquainted wHh att 
tbe trnprovementB in tbe science of na^igajtic^ 



« Sec Note LVI. « Ellis Voy. 13^. 

y See Note LVI I. * La^ati M«ttt»r &c; ii, 213^ 
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. motion, and the quickness of their evohitions* 



Their pirogues, or war-boats, are so- large as to 
carry foriyor fifty men ; their canoes employed 
in fishing- and in short voyages are less capa- 
cious.* The form as^ well as material of all 
these various kinds of vessels, is well adapted 
to the service for which they are destined^ 
and the more minutely they are examined, ^the 
mechanism of their structure, as well as neat- 
ness of their fabric, wili appear the more sar- 

pridng. t 

, • ... 

■/•, . . ■'.(>' . •. • .   « , I • I. » .-. 

ListiMMieis . But, ' = in every attempt 'toward^ industi^y 
^ey^piy among the Americaiis^ one striking ^^ality in 
to Ubaiur. ^YieiT character i» conspicuous. They apply to 
work without ardour, carry it on with- little 
activity, and^ like children, are easily diverted 
fVom it. '^ 'Even in operations which seem the 
most interesting, and where the most powerful 
motives ntge them to vigorous exertions, they 
labour with- a languid listlessness. Tfafeir work 
advances under their hand with such slowness, 
that an eye-witness compares it to the imper- 
ceptible progress of vegetation.'^ They will 
spend so many years in forming a canoe, that it 
often begins* ta rot with age before they finish 



* Labat Voyages, ii, 91, &c ISU 
•• GumUlo, ii, 297. 
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it. They will suflfer one part of a roof to decay B9<>k 
and perish, before they complete the other.'' . 
The slightest manual operation consumes an 
amazing length of tirne^ . and what in polished 
nations would hardly be an effort df industry^ 
is among savages an arduous undertaking. 
This slowness of the Americans, in executing 
•works of every kind may be imputed, to vat 
rious causes. Among savagest who. do not He^ 
pend for subsistence upon the efforts of regular 
iiHlustry> time is of so little importance, that 
tbey set no value upon it; and provided- they 
can finish a- design, they never regard how long 
they are employed about it., i The tools which 
they employ are . so awkward and defectiT^^ 
that every work in which tbey .eng^eit must 
necessarily.. be tedious.. The haQ4 ofrtbe most 
inniustrious and skilful artast^. were it furdisibed 
with no better instrument than a stone hatchet, 
a shell, or the. bone of some animal, would find 
it difficult to perfect the most simple work. 
It is by length of labour that he. must endea- 
vour to supply his defect of power. But above 
ail, the cold phlegmatic temper peculiar to the 
Americans renders their operations languid/ It 
is almost impossible to rouse them from that 
.habitual indolence to which they are sunk ; and 
unless when engaged in war or hunting, they 



* Borde Relat. des Caraibes, p. 22. 
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BoaK seem incapable of exerting' anj vigorous efforts 
. Their ardour of applioation » not so great 



as to call forth that mventire spirit which sog- 
gests expedients for fadUitoting and atiridging 
labour* They will return to a task da^ after 
day, but all tbelr methods of exeeuting^ it art 
tedious and operose."^ Eren since th^ Euro- 
peans have communicated td them the know- 
ledge of their instruments, and tauffat tbaoi to 
imitate their arts, the peculiar genius of tbe 
Americans is conspicuous in every attempt ibey 
Biake^ Thej may be patieftt and assiduo«s 
in labour, tbey can copy with a servile and miv 
mite accufacy, but diseovel^ tittle inventiott, 
and no talents for dispatch, in ^te of ia^ 
stmction and example, the sfitit of the tmct 
predominates; thdr motions are naturally taffdjf^ 
and it is in vain to ui^ them to (fuicicen tbdur 
pace. AmoiKg'tbe Spaniarcb in Americair ^ 
w(mk of an IwlKasi is a phrase by which they 
describe any thing', in the execution of wbich 
an inunense tkne has becsi employed, and. much 
labour wasted.^ 

Their Yii. No circumstauce respecting rude niu 

^^"' tions has been the deject of greater curiosity 

than their religious t^iets and rites ; and none. 



«» See Note LVIII. 

• Voyages de UUoa» i, 335. Lc€tr. Edtf. &e. 15, 348. 
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perhaps^ has been so imperfectly understood, book 
or represented with so little fidelity. Priests 



and missionaries are the persons who have bad ^j^^^J^ 
the best opportunities of carrying on this in- m this in- 
quiry, among the most uncivilised of the Ame- ^^^' 
rioan tribes. Their nniitids, engrossed by the 
doctrines of their own religion^ and habituated 
to its institutions, are apt to discover some^ 
thing which resembles those objects of their 
veneration, in the opinions and rites of every 
people. Whatever they contemplate, they view 
through one medium, and draw and accottimo^ 
date it to their own system. They study tb 
reconcile the institutions, which fall under their 
ofaservatum, to their own creed, not to explain 
thiem aocQvdbig to the rude notions of the. people 
themselves^ They ascribe to them idea^ whittfa 
they are incapable of forming, and suppose them 
to be acquainted with principles and facts, 
which it ift impossible that they sbould know. 
Hence, som^ missionariet^ have been induced 
to believe, that even among the most batbar 
rous nations in America, they had discovered 
traces, no less distinct than amazing^ of their 
acquaintance with the sublime mysteries and 
peculiar institutions of Christianity. From their 
own inter|Mretation of certain expressions and 
ceremonies, they have concluded that these 
people had some knowledge of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, of the incarnation of the Son of 
God, of his expiatory sacrifice, of the virtue of 
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BOOK the cross, and of the efficacy of the sacraments/ 
^^' In such unintelligent and credulous guides,: we 



can place little confidence. 

But, even when we make our choice of con- 
ductors with the greatest care, we must notfol- 
low them with implicit faith. An inquiry into 
the religious notions of rude nations Js involved 
in peculiar intricacies, and we must; often pause 
in order to separate the facts which our infornv- 
ers relate froin the reasonings with which they 
are accompanied, . or. the^ theories which they 
'build upon them. Several pious writers, more 
attentive to the importB^ce of the subject than 
to the condition of the people whose sentiments 
they were endeavouring to discover, have be- 
stowed much unprofitable labour in reseafrches 
of this nature/ 

, • * -• 

Confined to There are two fundamental doctrines, upon 
two articles, ^jjj^^jj ^j,g wholc systcm of rcligiou, as far as 

it can be discovered' by the light of nature, 
is established. The one respects the being of 
a God, the other the immortality of the soul. 
To discover the ideas of the uncultivated na- 
tions under our review with regard to those 
important points, is not only an object of curi- 



' Venegas, i, 88, 92. Torqiiemada, ii, 445. Garcia Origen, 122. 
Hetrera, dec 4, lib. ix, c. 7 ; dec. 5, lib. iv, c. 7* 
f See Note LIX. 
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osity, but may afford instruction. To these book 
two articles I shall confine my researches, leav-  



ing subordinate opinions, and the detail of 
local superstitions, to more minute inquirers. 
Whoever has had any opportunity of examin- The being 
ing into the religious opinions of persons in the 
inferior ranks of life, even in the most enlight- 
ened and civilised nations, will find that their 
system of belief is derived from instruction, 
not discovered by inquiry. That numerous 
part of the human species, whose lot is labour, 
whose principal and almost sole occupation is 
to secure subsistence, views the arrangement 
and operations of nature with little reflection, 
and has neither leisure nor capacity for enter- 
ing^ into that path of refined and intricate spe- 
culation which conducts to the knowledge of 
the principles of natural religion. In the early 
and most rude periods of savage life, such dis- 
quisitions are altogether unknown. When the 
intellectual powers are just beginning to un- 
fold, and their first feeble exertions are directed 
towards a few objects of primary necessity and 
use; when the faculties of the mind are so 
limited, as not to have formed abstract or gene- 
ral ideas; when language is so barren, as to 
be destitute of names to distinguish any thing 
that is not perceived by some of the senses ; 
it is preposterous to expect that man should be 
capable of tracing with accuracy the relation 
between cause and effect ; or to suppose that 
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IV 

 one to the knowledge of the other^ and form 

Jost oonceptioDs of a Deity> as the Creator 
and Governor of the universe. The idiea of 
creation is so fainiiiar. wherever the mind is 
enlarged by sciencCi and illuminated with 
relevation, that we seldom reflect bow pro*' 
found and abstruse this idea is, or con^der 
what progress m«n must have made in obser- 
vation and research, before be could arrive at 
any knowledge of this elementary principle 
in religion* Accordingly, several tribes have 
been discovered in America, which have no 
idea whatever of a Supreme Being, and no 
rites of religious worship. Inattentive to that 
magnificent spectacle of beauty and order pre* 
sented to their view, unaccustomed to reflect 
either upon what they themselves are, or to 
inquire who is the author of their existence* 
men, in their savage state, pass their daya 
like the animals round them, without know* 
ledge or veneration of any superior power. 
Some rude tdbes have not in their language 
any name for the Deity, nor have the most 
accurate observers been able to discover any 
practice or institution which seemed to im<* 
ply that they recognised bis authority, or 
were solicitous to obtain his favour,^ It is 

^ Bkt 539. Lery ap. de Brf, m, 221. NicabofE CfauKh* Goa 
iiy ia2. LettK, imS* Uy 177- Id* 12, 13. Venegas, i,, 87- LonM 
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however only among men in the most un^ book 
cultivated state of nature^ and while their _, * . -i 
intellectual faculties are so feeble and limit- 
ed as hardly to elevate them above the irra- 
tional creation, that we discover this total 
insensibitity to the impressions of any invi- 
sible power. 

But the human mind, formed for rdigion, 
soon opens to the reception of ideas, which 
are destined, when corrected and refined, to 
be the great source of consolation amidst the 
ealamities of life. Among some of the Ame^ 
rican tribes, still in the infancy of improve- 
ment, we discern apprehensions of some invi- 
sible and powerfiil beings. These apjHrehen- 
sions are originally indistinct and perplexed^ 
and seem to be suggested rather by the dread 
of impending evils, than to flow from gratitude 
for blessings received* WhUe nature holds 
on her course with uniform and undisturbed 
regularity, men enjoy the benefits resulting 
fiOQi it, without inquiring concerning its cause* 
Bi|t every deviation from this regular course 



]9«6r^ 4el Gou) C^wfio, dS. VotamSL Miiaion. 4e Chequtt 38. 
GuiDilla, ii, 156. RochefoTt Hist, des Antilles, p. 468. Margprave 
Hist In Append, de ChilienubuS) 286. UUoa Kotic Americ. 335, 
&e. Baneie 218, 219. Haicourt Voyage to Guiana, Furch* Filgr. 
iv, p. 1273. Account of BrasU, by a Portuguese. Ibid. p. 1289. 
Jones's Joumal, p. d9. ISee ^ot£ LX« 
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,,. hold events to' which they are not accustom^d^ 

they search for the reasons of them with eager 
curiosity. Their understanding is unable, tor 
penetrate into these; but imagination, a more 
forward and ardent faculty of the mind, de- 
cides without hesitation. It ascribes the ex« 
traordinary occurrences in nature to the influ- 
ence of invisible beings, and supposes that the 
thunder, the hurricane, and the * earthquake, 
are effects of their interposition. / Soine such 
confused notion of spiritual or invisible power» 
superintending over those natural calamities 
which frequently desolate, the earth, and ter- 
rify its inhabitants, may be traced among n^any 
rude nations.^ But besides this, the disasters 
and dangers of savage life are so many, and 
men often find themselves in situations sa 
formidable, that the mind, sensible of its own 
weakness, has no resource but in the guidance 
and protection of wisdom and power superior 
to what is human. Dejected with calamities 
which oppress him, and exposed to dangers 
which he cannot repel, the savage no longer 
relies upon himself; he feels his own impo- 
tence, and sees no prospect of being extricat- 
ed, but by the * interposition of some unseen 
arm. Hence, in all unenlightened nations, the 



» See Note LXI. 
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irst rites or practices which bear any resem- book 
Uance to acts of religion, have it for their ob* ' 

ject to avert evils which men suffer or dread. 
The Manitous or Okkis of the North Ameri* 
cans were amulets or charms, which they ima- 
gined to be of such virtue, as to preserve the 
persons who reposed confidence in them from 
every disastrous event, or they were consider- 
ed as tutelary spirits, whose aid they might im- 
plore in circumstances of distress.^ The Cemis 
of the islanders were reputed by them to be 
the authors of every calamity that afflicts the 
human race ; they were represented under the 
most frightful forms, and religious homage was 
paid to them with no other view than to ap- 
pease these furious deities.' Even among those 
tribes whose religious system was more en- 
larged, and who had formed some conception 
of benevolent beings, which delighted in con- 
ferring benefits, as well as of malicious powers 
prone to inflict evil, superstition still appears 
as the offspring of fear, and all its efforts were 
employed to avert calamities. They were per- 
suaded that their good deities, prompted by the 
beneficence of their nature, would bestow every 
blessing in their power, without solicitation or 



^ Charley. N. Fr. iii, 343, && Creuxii Hist Canad. p. 82, Ba, 
^ Oviedo, lib. iii, c. i, p. 111. P. Martyr, decad. p. 102, &c 
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BOOK acknowledgment; and their only anxiety was 
_1_ to soothe an4 deprecate the wrath of the 

powers whom they regarded as the enemies of 

mankind" 



Such were the imperfect conceptions of the 
greater part of the Americans with respect to 
the interpositions of invisible agents^ and 8ucb» 
almost universally, was the mean and illiberal 
object of their superstitions. Were we to trace 
back the ideas of other nations to that rude 
state in which history first presents them to 
our view, we should discover a surprising re- 
semblance in their tenets and practices; and 
should be convinced, that, in similar circum- 
stances, the faculties of the human mind hold 
nearly the same course in their progress, and 
arrive at almost the same conclusions. The 
impressions of fear are conspicuous in all the 
systems of superstition formed in this situation. 
The most exalted notions of men rise no higher 
than to a perplexed apprehension of certain 
beings, whose power, though supernaturalf is 
limited as well as partial. 



Kemark- BuT among Other tribes, which have been 
ityinoldr longcr United, or have made greater progress 

reiigioas 



notions. 



» Tertn» ii, 96ft. Boide, p. 14. StM9 of V^ginlib >f « I^Mive, 
book ill, p. 39, SS. J>imMMU, i, 199> BwcroA NM- llUt. of 
Guiana, SOO. 
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ia improvement, we discern some feeble point- book 
ing towards more just and adequate concep- 
tions of the power that presides in nature. 
They seem to perceive that there must be some 
universal cause to whom all things are indebted 
for their being. If we may judge by some of 
their expressions^ they appear to acknowledge 
a divine power to be the maker of the world, 
and the disposer of all events. They denomi- 
nate him the Great Spirits But these ideas 
are faint and confused, and when they attempt 
to explain them, it is manifest, that among 
them the word spirit has a meaning very dif* 
ferent f^om that in which we employ it, apd 
that they have no conception of any deity but 
what is corporeal. They believe their gods to 
be of the human form, though of a nature nore 
excellent than man, and retail sych wild iiico*- 
faerent fables concerning their functions aiuji 
operations, as are altogether unworthy of a 
place in history. Even among these tribes, 
there is no established form of public worship ; 
there are no temples erected in honour of their 
deities ; and no ministers peculiarly consecrat- 
ed to their service. They have the knowledge, 
however, of several superrtitious ceremoaies 
and practices handed down to them by tradi- 



vt Oiaikr. N. Fr. iii, 348. Sagiid, Voy. du Piiryi dw Hurens, 
220. 
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► IV. . , 

' childish credulity, when roused by any emer- 
gence from their usual insensibility, and excited 
to acknowledge the power, and to implore the 
protection of superior beings.** 

Syrtemof Thb tribe of the Natchez, and the people of 
Bogota, had advanced beyond the other uncul- 
tivated nations of America in their ideas of re- 
ligion, as well as in their political institutions ; 
and it is no less difficult to explain the cause 
of this distinction than of that which we have 
already considered. The Sun was the chief 
object of religious worship among the Natchez. 
In their temples, which were constructed with 
some magnificence, and decorated with various 
ornaments, according to their mode of archi- 
tecture, they preserved a perpetual fire, as the 
purest emblem of their divinity. Ministers 
were appointed to watch and feed this sacred 
flame. The first function of the great chief of 
the nation, every morning, was an act of obei- 
sance to the Sun ; and festivals returned at 
stated seasons, which were celebrated by the 
whole community with solemn but unbloody 
rites.P This is the most refined species of su- 



• Charley. N. Fr. iii, 346. Coideii» i, 17. 

P Dumont, i, 168, &c. CluurleT. N. Fr. iii, 417, Ac 429. LaiUu, 
i, 167. 
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perstition known in America, and perhaps, one book 
of the most natural as well as most seducing. ' 

The sun is the apparent source of the joy, fer- 
tility, and life, diffused through nature; and 
while the human mind, in its earlier essays to- 
wards inquiry, contemplates and admires his 
universal and animating energy, its admiration 
is apt to stop short at what is visible, without 
reaching to the unseen cause ; and pays that 
adoration to the most glorious and beneficial 
work of God, which is due only to him who 
formed it. As fire is the purest and most ac- 
tive of the elements, and in some of its quali- 
ties and effects resembles the sun, it was, not 
improperly, chosen to be the emblem of his 
powerful operation. The ancient Persians, a 
people far superior, in every respect, to that 
rude tribe whose rites I am describing, found- 
ed their religious system on similar principles, 
and established a form of public worship, less 
gross and exceptionable than that of any people 
destitute of guidance from revelation. This 
surprising coincidence in sentiment between 
two nations, in such different states of improve- 
ment, is one of the many singular and unac- 
countable circumstances which occur in the 
history of human affairs. 

Among the people of Bogota, the sun and 
moon were, likewise, the chief objects of vene- 
ration. Their system of religion was more ' 
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 that of the Natchez. They had templesj aU 



tars, priests, sacrifices, and that long train 
of ceremonies^ which superstitiofi Introduces 
wherever she has fully established her domi' 
nion over the minds of men. But the ritet 
of their worship were cruel and bloody. They 
offered human yictims to their deities, and 
many of their practices nearly resembled the 
barbarous institutions of the Mexicans, tlie 
genius of which we shall have An opportUni-' 
ty of considering more attentively in its proper 
place^'^ 

Their ideas WiTH r^i^pect Uf th^ Other great doctrine of 
Scl^Qof. ''cligionj concerning the immortality of the 
tatityofthe soul, the seutiments of the Americans Were 
ihore united : The human mind» even wbsen 
least improved and invigorated by cultufe^ 
shrinks from the thoughts of annihilatido^ and 
looks forward with hope and expectation to a 
state of future existence. This sentiment, re^ 
suiting from a secret consciousness of its own 
dignity, from an instinctive longing after im^ 
mortality, is universal, and may be deemed 
natural. Upon this are founded the most ex-* 
alted hopes of man in his highest state of itH'* 



« Piedmhitt C0114. del N. Eeyfid, p. 17. Hftttew, dte. 6, Kb. t, 
c. 6. 
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provetMnt ; nor has natufe withheld from hitn ^^^ 
this soothing consolation, in the most early - 
and rude period of his progress. We can trace 
this opinion from one extremity of America 
to the other, in some regions more faint and 
obscure, in others more perfectly developed, 
but nowhere unknown. The most uncivilised 
Of its savage tribes do not apprehend death as 
th^ extinction of being. All entertain hopes 
of a future and more happy state, where they 
shall be for ever exempt from the calamities 
which imbitter human life in its present con- 
dition. This Aiture state they conceive to be 
tt delightful country, blessed with perpetual 
spring, whose forests abound with game, whose 
rivers swarm with fish, where famine is never 
felt, and uninterrupted plenty shall be enjoyed 
without labour or toil. But as men, in form- 
ing their first imperfect ideas concerning the 
invisible world, suppose that there they shall 
continue to feel the same desires, and to be 
engaged in the same occupations, as in the 
present world ; they naturally ascribe eminence 
and distinction, in that state, to the same qua- 
lities and talents which are here the object 
of their esteem. The Americans, accordingly, 
allotted the highest place, in their country of 
spirits, to the skilful hunter, to the adventu- 
rous and successful warrior, and to such as had 
tortured the greatest number of captives, and 
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BOOK devoured their flesh/ These notions were so 

IV. 

' . prevalent, that they gave rise to an universal 
Induce custom, which is at once the strongest evidence 
buy anii8» that the Americans believe in a future state, and 
^db^ the best illustration of what they expect there. 
As they imagine that departed spirits begin 
their career anew in the world whither they are 
gone, that their friends may not enter upon it 
defenceless and unprovided, they bury together 
with the bodies of the dead, their bow, their ar- 
rows, and other weapons used in hunting or war; 
they deposit in their tombs the skins or stuffs of 
which they make garments, Indian com, manioc, 
venison, domestic utensils, and whatever is 
reckoned among the necessaries in their simple 
mode of life.' In some provinces, upon the de- 
cease of a cazique or chief, a certain number of 
his wives, of his favourites, and of his slaves, 
were put to death, and interred together with 
him, that he might appear with the same dignity 
in his future station, and be waited upon by the 
same attendants/ This persuasion is so deep- 



' Lery ap. de Bry, iii, 222. Charlev. N. Fr. iii, 351, &c. De U 
Potherie, ii, 45, &c ; iii, 5. 

* Chronica de Cieca de Leon, c. 28. Sagard, 288. Creuz. Hist. 
Canad. p. 91. Rochefort Hist des Antilles, 568. Biet. 391. De la 
Fotherie, ii, 44 ; iii, 8. Blanco, Convers. de Piritu, p. 35. 

* Dumont Ijouisiane, i, 208, &c Oviedo, lib. v, c. 3. Gomara 
Hist. Gen. c 28. P. Mart, decad. 304. Charlev. N. Fz. iii, 421. 
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rooted, that many of the deceased persons* re- book 
tainers offer themselves as voluntary victims, ' 



and court the privilege of accompanying their 
departed master, as an high distinction. It has 
been found difficult, on some occasions, to set 
bounds to this enthusiasm of affectionate duty, 
and to reduce the train of a favourite leader 
to such a number as the tribe could afford to 
spare." 

Among the Americans, as wel] as other un- Supenti- 
civilised nations, many of the rites and obser- n^t^witb 
vances which bear some resemblance to acts demotion. 
of r'eligion, have no connection with devotion, 
but proceed from a fond desire of prying into 
futurity. The human mind is most apt to feel, 
and to discover this vain curiosity, when its 
own powers are most feeble and uninformed. 
Astonished with occurrences, of which it is 
unable to comprehend the cause, it naturally 
fancies, that there is something mysterious and 
wonderful in their origin. Alarmed at events 
of which it cannot discern the issue or the 
consequences, it has recourse to other means 
of discovering them, than the exercise of its 



Henen, dec. I, lib. iii, c 3. P. Mdlchior Hemaodez, Memor. de 
CberequL Coll. Orig. Papers, i. Chron. de Cieca de Leon, c. 33. 

• See Note LXII. 
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BOOK own sagacity. Wherever superstition is so 
^ established as to form a regular sj6tem» tbtl 

desire of penetrating into the secrets of fatu* 
rity is connected with it« Divination becomes 
a religious act. Priests^ as the ministers of 
Heaved) pretend to deliver its oracles to men. 
They are the only soothsayers, augurs^ and fna* 
gicians, who profess the sacred and important 
art of disclosing what is hid from other eyes. 

This 6^ Bvr, among rude nations^ who pay no vene- 
hS^pL ration to any superintending power> and who 
Aeiirphy- jj^yg jjq established rites or ministers of reli*- 
gion, their curiosity to discover what is future 
and unknown, is cherished by a different prin^ 
ciple, and derives strength from another al^*- 
liance. As the diseases of men in the savage 
state are, as has been already observed, like 
those of the animal creation, few but extremely 
violent, their impatience under what they suf^ 
fer, and solicitude for the recovery of health, 
soon inpired them with extraordinary reve«- 
rence for such as pretended to understand the 
nature of their maladies, and to be possessed 
of knowledge sufficient to preserve or deli^*' 
ver them from their sudden and fatal effects. 
These ignorant pretenders, however, were such 
utter strangers to the structure of the human 
frame, as to be equally unacquainted with the 
causes of its disorders, and the manner in which 
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thej will terminate. Superstition, mingled fh^ book 
quentlf with some portion of craft, supplied .  ■'■■ 
what thej wanted in science. They imputed 
the origin of diseases to supernatural inflo-' 
enc^, dnd prescribed or performed a variety of 
mysterious rites, which they gare oat to be 
of such efficacy as to remove the most danger- 
ous and inveterate maladies. The credulity 
and love of the marvellous, natural to unin- 
formed men, favoured the deception, and pre** 
pared them to be the dupes of those impos^ 
tors. Among savages, their first physicians are 
a kind of conjurors or wizards, who boast that 
they know what is past^ and can foretel what 
is to come. Incantations, sorcery, and mum- 
meries of divers kinds, no less strange than 
frivolous, are the means which they employ 
to expel the imaginary causes of malignity ;* 
and, relying upon the efficacy of these, they 
predict with confidence what will be the fate 
of their deluded patients. Thus superstition, 
in its earliest form, flowed from the solicitude 
of man to be delivered from present distress, 
not from his dread of evils awaiting him in a 
future life, and was originally ingrafted on 
medicine, not on religion. One of the first 
and most intelligent historians of America was 



' P. Mdth. HfMumAflki Mtm<frutl d«Chern)ta. Cidleet. Grig. :^ap. I 
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struck with this alliance between the art of di- 
vination and that of physic, among the people 
of Hispaniola.^ But this was not peculiar to 
them. The Alexis, the Piayas, the Animoins, or 
whatever was the distinguishing name of their 
diviners and charmers in other parts of Ame- 
rica, were all the physicians of their respec- 
tive tribes, in the same manner as the Bubitos 
of Hispaniola. As their function led them' to 
apply to the human mind when enfeebled by 
sickness, and as they found it, in that season 
of dejection, prone to be alarmed with imagi- 
nary fears, or amused with vain hopes, they 
easily induced it to rely with implicit confi- 
dence on the virtue of their spells, and the cer- 
tainty of their predictions.' 



GnduaUy 
cztc&ds* 



Whenever men acknowledge the reality of 
supernatural power and discernment in one in- 
stance, they have a propensity to admit it in 
others. The Americans did not long suppose 
the efficacy of conjuration to be confined to 
one subject. They had recourse to it in every 
situation of danger or distress. When the 
events of war were peculiarly disastrous, when 



' Qyiedo, lib. v, c 1. 

* Herren, dec. 1, lib. iii, c 4. Osborne, CoU. ii, 960. Dninont, 
i, 169, &c Charley. N.Fr. iii, 361, 364, &c LawBon, N. Carol. 
SI 4. Ribaa Triumf. p. 17. Biet 386. De la Potherie, ti, 85, Ac 
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they met with unforeseen disappointments in book 
hunting, when inundations or drought threa- . 

tened their corps with destruction, they called 
upon their conjurors to begin their incanta- 
tions, in order to discover the causes of those 
calamities, or to foretel what would be their 
issue/ Their confidence in this delusive art 
gradually increased, and manifested itself in 
all the occurrences of life. When involved in 
any difficulty, or about to enter upon any trans- 
action of moment, every individual regularly 
consulted the sorcerer, and depended upon his 
instructions to extricate him from the former, 
as well as to direct his conduct in the latter. 
Even among the rudest tribes in America, su- 
perstition appears in this form, and divination 
is an art in high esteem. Long before man 
had acquired such knowledge of a Deity as in- 
spires reverence, and leads to adoration, we 
observe him stretching out a presumptuous 
hand to draw aside that veil with which Provi- 
dence kindly conceals its purposes from human 
knowledge; and we find him labouring with 
fruitless anxiety to penetrate into the myste- 
ries of the divine administration. To discern 
and to worship a superintending power, is an 



• Chwley. N. Fnn. iii, S. Dumont, i, 173. Fernand. Relac. de 
lot Chequit. p. 40. Lozano, 84. Margrave, 279. 
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BOOK evidence of the enlargement and maturity of 
■>■ the human understanding; a vain desire of 



prying into futurity is the error of its infancy, 
and a proof of its weakness. 

From this weakness proceeded likewise the 
faith of the Americans in dreams, their obser* 
nation of omens, their attention to the chirping 
of birds, and the cries of animals, all which 
they suppose to be indications of future events ; 
and if any one of these prognostics is deemed 
unfavourable, they instantly abandon the pur» 
suit of those measures on which they are most 
eagerly bent.** 

Detached VIII. BuT if WO would form a complete idefi 
euttoms. ^^ ^1^^ uncultivated nations of America, we 

must not pass unobserved some singular cusr 
toms, which, though universal and character*- 
istic, could not be reduced, with propriety, to 
any of the articles into which I have divided 
my inquiry concerning their manners. 

Love of Among savages, in every part of the globe, 

^*°""** the love of dancing is a favourite passion. As, 

during a great part of their time, they languish 



^ Charlev. N. Fr. iii, 262, 353. Stadiui ap. de firy, iu, 120. 
Creuzii Hist. Canad. 64. Techo flittofPaiag. ChiiMh. CoU. n, 
37. De la Potherie, iii, 6. 
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m a state of inactiyity and indolence, without book 
any occupation to rouse or interest them, they . 

delight universally in a pastime which calls 
forth the active powers of their nature into 
exercise. The Spaniards, when they first 
visited America, were astonished at the fond^ 
ness of the natives for dancing, and beheld 
with wonder a people,! cold and unanimated in 
inost of their other pursuits, kindle into life, 
and exert themselves with ardour, as often as 
this favourite amusement recurred. Among 
them, indeedf dancing ought not to be deno- 
minated an amusement. It is a serious and 
iaiportant occupation, which mingles in every 
occurrence of public or private life. If any 
intercourse be necessary between two Ame^ 
rican tribes, the ambassadors of the one ap- 
proach in a solemn dance, and present the ca- 
lumet or emblem of peace ; the sachems of the 
other receive it with the same ceremony/ If 
war is denounced against an enemy, it is by 
a dance, expressive of the resentment which 
they feel, and of the vengeance which they 
meditate.'' If the wrath of their gods is to be 
appeased, or their beneficence to be celebrat- 
ed ; if they rejoice at the birth of a child, or 



< De la Potherie, Hist, ii, 17> &c. Charley. N. Fr. iu» 311, 297- 
La Hontan, i, 100, 137- Hennepiii Deeeu. 146, &c. 
* Ctaaiiey. K. Fr. ffi, 208. Lafitau, i, 6SS. 
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BOOK mourn the death of a friend/ they have dances 
. appropriated to each of these situations, and 
suited to the different sentiments with which 
they are then animated. If a person is indis- 
posed, a dance is prescribed as the most effec« 
tual means of restoring him to health ; and if 
he himself cannot endure the fatigue of such 
an exercise, the physician or conjurer performs 
It in his name, as if the virtue of his activity 
could be transferred to his patient/ 

All their dances are imitations of some ac- 
tion ; and though the music by which they are 
regulated is extremely simple and tiresome to 
the ear by its dull monotony, some of their 
dances appear wonderfully expressive and ani<- 
mated. The war-dance is, perhaps, the most 
striking. It is the representation of a com- 
plete American campaign. The departure of 
the warriors from their village, their march into 
the enemy's country, the caution with Which 
they encamp, the address with which they sta^ 
tion some of their party in ambush, the manner 
of surprising the enemy, the noise and ferocity 
of the combat, the scalping of those who are 
slain, the seizing of prisoners, the triumphant 



• Joutd, 343. Gomara Hist Gen. c 196. 

' Denys Hist. Nat. 189. BrickeU, 3^2. De la Potherie, ii, 3S. 



« i>e la Potherie, ii, 116. Charley. N. Fr. iii, 297. Lafitau, i, 523. 

** Adanaon, Voyage to Senegal, iii, 287* Labat Voyages, iv, 463. 
Sloane Hist. Nat of Jam. Introd. p. 48. Ferinin, Descrtpt. de Surin. 
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return of the conquerors, and the torture of ^^^^ 
the victims, are successively exhibited. The - 

performers enter with such enthusiastic ardour 
into their several parts ; their gestures, their 
countenance, their voice, are so wild and so 
well adapted to their various situations, that 
Europeans can hardlj believe it to be a mimic 
scene, or view it without emotions of fear and 
horror.' 

But however expressive some of the Ameri- 
can dances may be, there is one circumstance 
in them remarkable, and connected with the 
character of the race. The songs, the dances, 
the amusements of other nations, expressive of 
the sentiments which animate their hearts, are 
often adapted to display or excite that sensibility 
which mutually attaches the sexes. Among 
some people, such is the ardour of this passion, 
that love is almost the sole object of festivity 
and joy ; and as rude nations are strangers to 
delicacy, and unaccustomed to disguise any 
emotion of their minds, their dances are often 
extremely wanton and indecent. Such is the 
Calejida, of which the natives of Africa are so 
passionately fond ;^ and such the feats of the 
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BOOK dancing S^^^^' which the Asiatics contemplate 
... with so iiMich avidity of desire. But, among 



the Americans, more cold and , indifferent to 
their females, from causes which I hare already- 
explained, the passion of love mingles but tittle 
with their festivals and pastimes. Their songs 
and dances are mostly solemn and martial; 
they are connected with soipe of the serious 
and important affairs of life ;* and having no 
relation to love or gallantry, are seldom com- 
mon to the two sexes, but executed by the 
men and women apart.'' If, on some occa- 
sions, the women are permitted to join in the 
festival, the character of the entertainment is 
still the same, and no movement or gesture is 
expressive of attachment, or encourages fami- 
liarity.^ 

Faision for An immoderate teve of play, especiaJly at 
^■°"°8' games of hazard, which seems to be natural to 
all people unaccustomed to the occupations of 
regular industry, is likewise universal among 
the Americans. The same causes, which so 
often prompt persons in civilised life, who are 



* Descript of N. France. Osborne Coll. ii, 883. Charley. N. Fr. 
iii, 84. 

^ Wafer's Account of Isdimus, &e. 169. hery ap. de Brjis, iii^ 177* 
Loasano Hist de Parag. i, 149. Hemak, dec. 2, lib. vii, c* ft ; dee. 4, 
lib. z, c. 4. See Note LXIU. 

* Baireie, Fr. £qain. p. 191. 
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at their ease, to have recourse to this pastime, book 
render it the delight of the savage. The for- ^ 
mer are independent of labour, the latter do 
not feel the necessity of it; and as both are 
unemployed, they run with transport to what- 
ever is interesting enough to stir and to agi- 
tate their minds. Hence the Americans, who 
at other times are so indifferent, so phlegmatic, 
so silent, and animated with so few desires, as 
soon as they engage in play become rapacious, 
impatient, noisy, and almost frantic with eager- 
ness« Their furs, their domestic utensils, their 
clothes, their arms, are staked at the gaming- 
table, and wh^i all is lost, high as their sense 
of independence is, in a wild emotion of de^ 
spair or of hope, they will often risk their per- 
sonal liberty upon a single cast."" Among seve-^ 
ral tribes, such gaming parties frequently recur, 
and become their most acceptable entertain* 
ment at every great festival. Superstition, 
which is apt to take hold of those passions 
which are most vigorous, frequently lends its 
aid to confirm and strengthen this favourite in** 
clination. Their conjurors are accustomed to 
prescribe a solemn match at play, as one of the 
most efficacious methpds of appeasing their gods, 
or of restoring the sick to heklth." 



» Charlev. N. Fr. iii, 261, 318. JLafitau, u. 338, &c Ribas 
Triumf. 18. Briekell, 885. 
" Charley. N. Fr. iii, 262. 
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IV 

.: — them fond of play, the Americans are ex- 



And for tremely addicted to drunkenness. It seems to 

dnnjang« 

have been one of the first exertions of human 
ingenuity to discover some composition of an 
intoxicating quality; and there is hardly any 
nation so riide, or so destitute of invention, as 
not to have succeeded in this fatal research. 
The most barbarous of the American tribes 
have been so unfortunate as to attain this art ; 
and even those which are so deficient in know- 
ledge, as to be unacquainted with the method 
of giving an inebriating strength to liquors by 
fermentation, can accomplish the same end by 
other means. The people of the islands of 
North America, and of California, used, for 
this purpose, the smoke of tobacco, drawn up 
with a certain instrument into the nostrils, the 
fumes of which ascending to the brain, they felt 
all the transports and phren^y of intoxication.^ 
In almost every other part of the New World, 
the natives possessed the art of extracting an 
intoxicating liquor from maize or the manioc 
root, the same substances which they convert 
into bread. The operation by which they effect 
this, nearly resembles the common one of brew- 
ing, but with this difference, that in place of 



* Oviedo Hist. sp. Ramus, iii, 113. Ven^as, i, 68. Naufrag. de 
Cabeca de Vaca, cap. 26. See Note LXIY. 
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yest, they use a nauseous infusion of a certain book 
quantity of maize or manioc chewed by their ' 

women. The saliva excites a vigorous fermen- 
tation, and in a few days the liquor becomes fit 
for drinking. It is not disagreeable to the 
taste, and when swallowed in large quantities, 
is of an intoxicating quality.^ This is the gene- 
ral beverage of the Americans, which they dis- 
tinguish by various names, and for which they 
feel such a violent and insatiable desire, as it is 
not easy either to conceive or describe. Among 
polished nations, where a succession of various 
functions and amusements keeps the mind in 
continual occupation, the desire for strong 
drink is regulated in a great measure by the 
climate, and increases or diminishes according 
to the variations of its temperature. In warm 
regions, the delicate and sensible frame of the 
inhabitants does not require the stimulation of 
fermented liquors. In colder countries, the 
constitution of the natives, more robust and 
more sluggish, stands in need of generous 
liquors to quicken and animate it. But among 
savages, the desire of something that is of 
power to intoxicate, is in every situation the 
same. All the people of America, if we ex- 
cept some small tribes near the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, whether natives of the torrid zone, or 



P Stadius 0p. de Bry, hi, 111. Lery, ibid. ITo. 
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BOOK inhabitants of its more temperate regions^ or 
' placed by a harder fate in the severe climates 
towards its northern or southern extremity, ap*- 
pear to be equally under the dominion of this 
appetite.^ Such a similarity of taste, among 
people in such different situations, must be as- 
cribed to the influence of some moral cause, 
and cannot be considered as the effect of any 
physical or constitutional want. While en* 
gaged in war or in the chase, the savage is 
, often in the most interesting situations, and all 
the powers of his nature are roused to the 
most vigorous exertions. But those animating 
scenes are succeeded by long intervals of re- 
pose, during which the warrior meets with no- 
thing that be deems of sufficient dignity or im- 
portance to merit his attention. He languishes 
and mopes in this season of indolence. The 
posture of his body is an emblem of the state 
of his mind. In one climate, cowering over 
the fire in his cabin ; in another, stretched 
under the shade of some tree, he dozes away 
Ms time in sleep, or in an unthinking joyless 
inactivity, not far removed from it. As strong 
liquors awake him from this torpid state, give a 



4 Gumilla, i, 257* Lozano Descrip. del Gran Chaco, 56, 103. 
Bibast 8. Ulloa, i, 249, 337* Morchais, iv, 436. Fernandez 
Mission, de los Chequit 35. Barrere, p. 203. Blanco Convers. de 
Piritu, 31. 
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bn$ker lAdtHKi to his spirits^ and enliven him book 
OMMre thoroughly thtn either dancing or glun-  

ung, his }Oy<e of tbe«i is excessive. A tevage^ 
when tu)t engaged in action, is a pe»sive me- 
lancholy aaimal ; but as soon as be testes, or 
has a prospect of tasting, the intoxicating 
draught, he becomes gay and frolicksome/ 
Whatever be the occasion or pretestt on which 
the Americans assemble, the meeting always 
terminates in a debauch. Many of their festi- 
vals have no other object, and they welcome 
the return of them with transports of joy. As 
they are not accustomed to restrain any appe* 
tite, they set no bounds to this. The riot often 
continues without intermission several days ; 
and whatever may be the fatal eflects of their 
excess, they never cease from drinking as long 
as one drop of liquor remains. The persons 
of greatest eminence, the most distinguished 
warriors, and the chiefs most renowned for 
their wisdom, have no greater command of 
themselves than the most obscure members of 
the community. Their eagerness for present 
enjoyment renders them blind to its fatal con^ 
sequences ; and those very men, who in other 
situations seem to possess a force of mind more 
than human, are in this instance inferior to 
children in foresight, as well as consideration. 



' Melendez Tesoros Verdad. Hi, 309. 
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BOOK and mere slaves of brutal appetite/ When 
' their passions, naturally strong, are heightened 
and inflamed by drink, they are guilty of the 
most enormous outrages, and the festivity sel- 
dom concludes without deeds of violence or 
bloodshed/ 

But, amidst this wild debauch, there is one 
circumstance remarkable ; the women, in most 
of the American tribes, are not permitted to 
partake of it."* Their province is to pref^are 
the liquor, to serve it about to the guests, and 
to take care of their husbands and friends, 
when their reason is overpowered. This ex- 
clusion of the women from an enjoyment so 
highly valued by savages, may be justly con- 
sidered as a mark of their inferiority, and as 
an additional evidence of that contempt with 
which they were treated in the New World. 
The people of North America, when first dis- 
covered, were not acquainted with any intox- 
icating drink ; but as the Europeans early 
found it their interest to supply them with spi- 
rituous liquors, drunkenness soon became as 
universal among them as among their country- 
men to the south ; and their women having ac- 



• Ribas, 9. UUoa, i, 338. 

t Lettr. Edif. ii, 178. Turquemads, Mond. Ind. i, 339. 
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quired this new taste, indulge it with as little book 
decency and moderation as the men.* ' 



It were endless to enumerate all the detach- Put to 
ed customs which have excited the wonder of ^^ and 
travellers in America; but I cannot omit one »»cu™^^' 
seemingly as singular as any that has been 
mentioned. When their parents and other re- 
lations become old, or labour under any dis- 
temper which their slender knowledge of the 
healing art cannot remove, the Americans cut 
short their days with a violent hand, in order 
to be relieved from the burden of supporting 
and tending them. This practice prevailed 
among the ruder tribes in every part of the 
continent, from Hudson's Bay to the river De 
la Plata ; and however shocking it may be to 
those sentiments of tenderness and attachment, 
which, in civilised life, we are apt to consider 
as congenial with our frame, the condition of 
man in the savage state leads and reconciles 
him to it. The same hardships and difficulty 
of procuring subsistence, which deter savages, 
in some cases, from rearing their children, 
prompt them to destroy the aged and infirm. 
The declining state of the one is as helpless as 
the infancy of the other. The former are no 



' Hutchinson Hist, of Massachus. 469. Lafitau, ii, 125. Sagard, 
146. 
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BOOK less unable than the latter to perform the fuac*- 
' tions that belong to a warrior or hunter^ or to 
endure those various distresses in which sava- 
ges are so often involved, by their own want of 
foresight and industry. Their relations feel 
this ; and^ incapable of attending to the wants 
or weaknesses of others, their impatience under 
an additional burden prompts them to extin- 
guish that lifip which they find it difficult to 
sustain. This is not regarded as a deed of 
cruelty, but as an act of mercy. An American, 
broken with years and infirmities, conscious 
that he can no longer depend on the aid of those 
around him, places himself contentedly in his 
grave ; and it is by the hands of his children 
or nearest relations that the thong is pulled, or 
the blow inflicted, which releases him for ever 
from the sorrows of life.^ 

General es- IX* Aftbr contemplating the rude American 
thdr cha. tribes in such various lights ; after taking a 
racter. ^jg^ ^f their customs and manners from so 
many different stations, nothing remains but 
to form a general estimate of their character, 
compared with that of more polished nations. 
A human being, as he comes originally from 
the hand of nature, is everywhere the same. 



y Cassani Hist, de N. ReyBo de Gran. p. 300. Piso, p. 6. Ellis, 
Toy. 191. Gumilla, i, 3S3. 
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At his first appearance in the state of infancy, book 
whether it be among the rudest savages, or in ' 



the most civilised nation, we can discern no 
quality which marks any distinction or superio- 
rity. The capacity of improvement seems to 
be the same ; and the talents he may afterwards 
acquire, as well as the virtues he may be ren- 
dered capable of exercising, depend, in a great 
measure, upon the state of society in which he 
is placed. To this state bis mind naturally ac- 
commodates itself, and from it receives discip- 
line and culture. In proportion to the wants 
which it accustoms a human being to feel, and 
the functions in which these engage him, his in-- 
tellectual powers are called forth. According 
to the connections which it establishes between 
him and the rest of his species, the a£fections of 
his heart are exerted. . It is only by attending 
to this great principle, that we can discover 
what is the character of man in every different 
period of his progress. 

If we apply it to savage life, and measure the inteUectuai 
attainments of the human mind in that state by ^^^' 
this standard, we shall find, according to an 
observation which I have already made, that 
the intellectual powers of man must be ex- 
tremely limited in their operations. They are 
confined within the narrow sphere of what he 
deems necessary for supplying his own wants. 
Whatever has not some relation to these, nei* 
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ther attracts his attention, nor is the object of 
his inquiries. But however narrow the bounds 
may be within which the knowledge of a savage 
is circumscribed, he possesses thoroughly that 
small portion which he has attained. It was 
not communicated to him by formal instruc- 
tion ; he does not attend to it as a matter of 
mere speculation and curiosity ; it is the result 
of his own observation, the fruit of his own 
experience, and accommodated to his condition 
and exigencies. While employed in the active 
occupations of war or of hunting, he often 
finds himself in difficult and perilous situations, 
from which the efforts of his own sagacity 
must extricate him. He is frequently engaged 
in measures, where every step depends upon his 
own ability to decide, where he must rely solely 
upon his own penetration to discern the dan- 
gers to which he is exposed, and upon his own 
wisdom in providing against them. Inconse- 
quence of this, he feels the knowledge which he 
possesses, and the efforts which he makes, and 
either in deliberation or action rests on himself 
alone. 



PoUUcal 
talents. 



As the talents of individuals are exercised 
and improved by such exertions, much politi- 
cal wisdom is said to be displayed in conduct- 
ing the affairs of their small communities. 
The council of old men in an American tribe, 
deliberating upon its interests, and determin- 
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ing with respect to peace or war, has been com- ^J^^^ 

pared to the senate in more polished republics. 

The proceedings of the former, we are told, 
are often no less formal and sagacious than 
those of the latter. Great political wisdom is 
exhibited in pondering the various measures 
proposed, and in balancing their probable ad- 
vantages, against the evils of which they may 
be productive. Much address and eloquence 
are employed by the leaders, who aspire at ac- 
quiring such confidence with their countrymen 
as to have an ascendant in those assemblies.' 
But, among savage tribes^ the field for display- 
ing political talents cannot be extensive. Where 
the idea of private property is incomplete, and 
no criminal jurisdiction is established, there is 
hardly any function of internal government to 
exercise. Where there is no commerce, and 
scarcely -any intercourse among separate tribes ; 
where enmity is implacable, and hostilities are 
carried on almost without intermission ; there 
will be few points of public concern to adjust 
with their neighbours; and that department 
of their affairs which may be denominated fo- 
reign, cannot be so intricate as to require much 
refined policy in conducting it. Where indi- 
viduals are so thoughtless and improvident as 



« Charley. N. Fr. iii, 269, &c. 
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BOOK seldom to take effectual precautions for self- 
' preservation, it is vain to expect that public 
measures and deliberations will be regulated 
by the contemplation of remote events. It is 
the genius of savages to act from the impulse 
of present passion. They have neither fore- 
sight nor temper to form complicated arrange- 
ments with respect to their future conduct. 
The consultations of the Americans, indeed^ 
are so frequent, and their negotiations are so 
many,* and so long protracted, as to give their 
proceedings an extraordinary aspect of wisdom. 
But this is not owing so much to the depth of 
their schemes, as to the coldness and phlegm 
of their temper, which render them slow in de- 
termining.** If we except the celebrated league 
that united the Five Nations in Canada into a 
federal republic, which shall be considered in 
its proper place, we can discern few such traces 
of political wisdom among the rude American 
tribes, as discover any great degree of fore- 
sight or extent of intellectual abilities. Even 
among them, we shall find public measures 
more frequently directed by the impetuous fe- 
rocity of their youth, than regulated by the 
experience and wisdom of their old men. 



• See Note LXVI. 
^ Chftrlev. N. Fr. Hi, 271- 
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As the condition of man in tlie savage state booh: 
is unfavourable to the progress of the under* ', 



standing, it has a tendency likewise, in some Degree of 
respects, to check the exercise of affection, and 
to render the heart contracted. The strongest 
feeling in the mind of a savage is a sense of 
his own independence. He has sacrificed so 
small a portion of his natural liberty by becom* 
iog a member of society, that he remains, in 
a great degree, the sole master of his own ac« 
tioDs.® He often takes his resolutions alone, 
without consulting, or feeling any connection 
with the persons around him. In many of his 
operations, he stands as much detached from 
the rest of bis species, as if he had formed no 
anion with them. Conscious how little he de- 
pends upon other men, he is apt to view them 
with a careless indifference. Even the force of 
his mind contributes to increase this uncon- 
cern: and as he looks not beyond himself in 
deliberating with respect to the part which he 
should act, bis solicitude about the consequences 
of it seldom extends farther. He pursues his 
own career, and indulges his own fancy, with- 
out inquiring or regarding whether what he 
does be agreeable or oflfensive to others, whe- 
ther they may derive benefit or receive hurt 
from it. ^ Hence the ungovernable caprice of sa- 



* Fernandez Mission, de los Cbequit. 33. 
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^?v^ vages, their impatience under any species of 
 restraint, their inability to suppress or mode- 
rate any inclination, the scorn or neglect with 
which they receive advice, their high estima- 
tion of themselves, and their contempt of other 
men. Among them, the pride of independence 
produces almost the same effect with interest- 
edness in a more advanced state of society ; it 
refers every thing to a man himself, it leads 
him to be indifferent about the manner in which 
his actions may affect other men, and renders 
the^gratification of his own wishes the measure 
and end of conduct. 

HardncM To the samo cause may be imputed the hard- 
er heart 

ness of heart, and insensibility, remarkable in 
all savage nations. Their minds, roused only 
by strong emotions, are little susceptible of 
gentle, delicate, or tender affections."^ Their 
union is so incomplete, that each individual 
acts as if he retained all his natural rights en- 
tire and undiminished. If a favour is confer- 
red upon him, or any beneficial service is per- 
formed on his account, he receives it with 
much satisfaction, because it contributes to his 
enjoyment ; but this sentiment extends not be- 
yond himself; it excites no sense of obliga- 
tion ; he neither feels gratitude, nor thinks of 



•» Charlev. N. Fr. iu, 309. 
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making any retain/ Even among persons the book 
most closelj connected, the exchange of those . 



good offices which strengthen attachment, mol- 
lify the heart, and sweeten the intercourse of 
life, is not frequent. The high ideas of inde- 
pendence among the Americans nourish a sul- 
len reserve, which keeps them at a distance 
from each other. The nearest relations are 
mutually afraid to make any demand, or to so- 
licit any service,'- lest it should be considered 
by the other as imposing a burden, or laying- a 
restraint upon his wilL 

I HAVE already remarked the influence of inte&nbi- 
this hard unfeeling temper upon domestic life, ^^' 
with respect to the connection between ^hus- 
band and wife, as well as that between parents 
and children. Its effects are no less conspi- 
cuous, in the performance of those mutual 
offices of tenderness which the infirmities of 
our nature frequently exact. Among s.ome 
tribes, when any of their number are seized 
with any violent disease, they are generally 
abandoned by all around them, who, careless 
of their recovery, fly in the utmost consterna- 
tion from the supposed danger of infection.^ 



• Oviedo, HUt Ub. xvi, c. 2. See Note LXVII. 

f De U Fotherie, iii, 28. 

f Lettre de P. Cataneo ap. Muratori Christian, i, 309. Tertc^, ii, 
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BOOK Bui ev«B wkeire they are wt thua d«9eft^4 
^  the cold ittdiiferenee with wbkli itiey are at- 
tended can afford them little t^onaolatioa. No 
took of sympathy, no soothing, expreasioasy iko 
officious services^ contribute to alleviate the 
distress of the sufferers, or to make them fot- 
get what they endure.^ Their nearest rela- 
tions will often refoae to submit to the smallest 
incoBT^enieacy, or to part with the least. trifle» 
however much it may tend to their accommo- 
dation or relief.' So little is the breast of a 
savage susceptible of those sentiments wbieh 
prompt men to that feeling attention which 
mitigates the calamities of human life» that, in 
some provinces of Amet ica, the Spaniards have 
found it nece^ary to enforce the compum 
duties of humanity by positive laws, and to 
oblige husbands and wives, parents and child* 
ren, under severe penalties, to take care of 
each other during their stekneds.*' The sao^ 
harshness of temper is still more cons|Hcuous 
in their treatment of the animal creati(Hi. Prior 
to their int^course with the people of ^uf*ope, 
the North Americai^ had some tame dogs, 
whipfa accompanied them in their hunting ei^*- 



410. Lozano, 100. Herrera, dec 4, lib. viii, e. j!!; dec. 5, Kb. ir, 
c. 2. Fal^ner's Descript. of Patagonia, 99^ 

^ GumiUa, i, 329. Lozano, 100. 

' Garcia Origen, &c. 90* Herrera, dec. 4, lib. nti> c 5. 

^ Cogulludo Hist, de Yucatfaan, p. 300. 
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cursions^ and served tbem with all the ardour book 
and fidelity peculiar to the species; But» in-> ' 

stead of that fond attachment which the hunter 
naturally feels towards those useful cpnipanions 
of his toils» they requite their services with 
neglect, seldom feed, and never caress them.' 
In other provinces the Americans have become 
acquainted with the domestic animals of EUi^ 
rope, and avail themselves of their service ; but 
it is universally observed that they always treat 
them harshly,"^ and never employ any raethodt 
either of breaking or managing them, bMt force 
and cruelty. In every part of the deportment 
of man in his savage state, whether towards 
his equals of the human species, o^ towards 
the animals below him, we recc^nise the same 
character, and trace the operations of a mind 
intent on its own gratifications, and regulated 
hy its own caprice, with little attention or sen** 
sibility to the sentiments and idlings of the 
beings around him. 

After explaining how unfavourable the sa-^ Tacitur. 
vage state is to the cultivation of the under- °*'^' 
standing, and to the improvement of the heart, 
I should not have thought it necessary to men-? 
tion what may be deemed its lesser defects, if 



I Charlcv. N. Fr. iii, 1 19, 337- 
» Xmon Notic. Ameriof^i. 3^2. 
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the character of nations, as well as of indtvi-' 
duals, were not often more distinctly marked 
by circumstances apparently trivial than by 
those of greater moment. A savage, frequent* 
ly placed in situations of danger and distress, 
depending on himself alone, and wrapped up 
in his own thoughts, and schemes, is a serious 
melancholy animal. His attention to others is 
small. The range of his own ideas is narrow. 
Hence that taciturnity which is so disgusting 
to men accustomed to the open intercourse of 
social conversation. When they are not en- 
gaged in action, the Americans often sit whole 
days in one posture, without opening their 
lips." When they go forth to war, or to the 
chase, they usually march in a line at some 
distance from one another, and without ex- 
changing a word. The same profound silence 
is observed when they row together in a canoe."" 
It is only when they are animated by intoxi* 
eating liquors, or roused by the jollity of the 
festival and dance, that they become gay and 
conversible. 



CunBiog. To the same causes may be imputed the re- 
fined cunning with which they form and ex- 
ecute their schemes. Men who are not habi- 
tuated to a liberal communication of their own 



Voya^ de Bouiguer, 102. 
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sentiments and wishes^ are apt to be so dis- book 
trustful, as to place little confidence in others,  - 

and to have recourse to an insidious craft in 
accomplishing their own purposes. In civilised 
life, those persons who, by their situations, 
have but a few objects of pursuit on which 
their minds incessantly dwell, are most re- 
markable for low artifice in carrying on their 
little projects. Among savages, whose views 
are equally confined^ and their attention no 
less persevering, those circumstances must ope« 
rate still more powerfully, and gradually ac*- 
custom them to a disingenuous subtlety in all 
their transactions. The force of this is in* 
creased by habits which they acquire in carry- 
ing on the two most interesting operations 
wherein they are engaged. With them war is 
a system of craft, in which they trust for suc^ 
cess to stratagem more than to open force, and 
have their invention continually on the stretch 
to circumvent and surprise their enemies. As 
hunters, it is their constant object to ensnare, 
in order that they may destroy. Accordingly^ 
art and cunning have been universally observed 
as distinguishing characteristics of all savages. 
The people of the rude tribes of America are 
remarkable for their artifice and duplicity^ Im- 
penetrably secret in forming their measures, 
they pursue them with a patient undeviating 
attention, and there is no refinement of dissi- 
mulation which they connot employ, in order 



fiSd stfdtolltY o1^ AiitHitCA. 

Boolc t5 ensure success. The ntttii^es of Peru were 

IV 

. engaged above thirty yearSj in concerting the 

pten of that insurrection which took place un-^ 
der the vice-royalty of the Marquis de Villa 
Garcia ; land though it Wa6 cbmniunieated to a 
great number of per^ns, in all diflferent ranks, 
no indication of It ever transpired during that 
long peridd ; no tnan betrayed his trust, or by 
an unguarded look, 6t rash word, gave rise to 
any suspicion of what Was intended.' The 
dis^mulntion and cruft of individuals is no less 
remarkable than tliat of nations. When set 
upon deceiving, they wrap themselves up so ar- 
tiAcially) that it is impossible to penetrate into 
their intentions, or to detect their designs.*^ 

Virtues. But if there be defects or vices peculiar t6 

the savage state, there are likewise virtuesu 
which it inspires, and good qualities^ to the ex* 
ercise of which it is friendly. The bonds of 
society sit so loose upon the members of the 
more rude American tribes, that they Iiardly 
independ. feel any restraint. Hence the spirit of inde*- 
cti spint. pgjj^g,^^^^ which is the pride of a savage, and 

which he considers as the unalienable preroga^ 
tive of man. Incapable of eontroul, And dis- 
daining to acknowledge any superior, his mind. 



' • - ^^^~ .^ . . . . . .J... .-^ 
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thougli lii&tted in its powers, afnd eriugin miiDy lioos 
of its {mrduits, acquires su^c^h elevation iff the - 

consclousfiess of its D\ffi freeddm^ timt he acta 
Of] some oociiiMns with Jai£itotiisiiing force, [mnd 
pet^et^Mce, and dignity. 

As independence ncnii^ifibes diis h^h s^Hrit Fortutide. 
amofi|^ stages, the perjpetiml wars In \Rhich 
they are eng^aged call it forth into adtibn^ 
Such long intervals of tranquillity as are fm^- 
quent in polished srocietiitei) are unknown in 'the 
-savage state. Their enemies, as I have 'db^ 
^erv^, are implacable and immortal. Tie w^ 
\&&t of the yottDg men is nev^r allowed to rust 
in inaction. The haltchet is always in their Itaiid, 
either for att;ack or defence. Even in their 
hunting excursions, tbey ikinst be on tliear guard 
against surprise fVom the hostile tribes ibywdniich 
they are surro<mded. AoctssticMiied to cositiiiual 
alarms, thi^y grow fattiiliar with danger; cour-- 
luge foeemnes an habitual virtue, resuHtng natu- 
rally from their situation, and strengthened by 
^onstaat exertions* The mode of displaying 
Ibrtitude may not be the same in small and Titde 
communities, as in ndore powerfid and dviltsed 
states. Their system of war, and standard of 
valour, may be formed upon different prindples, 
but in no situation does the human mind rise 
more superior to the sense of danger, or the 
diead of death, than io its most »ttiple and sm^ 
ealtivated state. 
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Attach- 
mentto 
their ooni* 
munity. 



Another virtue remarkable among savagei^' 
is attachment to the community of which they 
are members. From the nature of their poli- 
tical union, one might expect this tie to be ex- 
tremely feeble. But there are circumstances 
which render the influence, even of their loose 
mode of association, very powerful. The Ame- 
rican tribes are small ; combined against their 
neighbours, in prosecution of ancient enmities, 
or in avenging recent injuries, their interests 
and operations are neither numerous nor com- 
plex. These are objects, which the unculti- 
vated understanding of a savage can compre- 
hend. His heart is capable of forming con- 
nections, which are so little diffused. He as- 
sents with warmth to public measures, dictated 
by passions similar to those which direct his 
own conduct. Hence the ardour with which 
individuals undertake the most perilous ser- 
vice, when the community deems it necessary. 
Hence their fierce and deep-rooted antipathy 
to the public enemies. Hence their zeal for 
the honour of their tribe, and that love of their 
country, which prompts them to brave danger 
that it may triumph, and to endure the most 
exquisite torments, without a groan, that it may 
not be disgraced. 



SAtilfaetion^ Thus, in cvcry situation where a human 

with thdr , , . , , . , 

owncondi. Demg cau be placed, even, in the most unfa- 
vourable, there are virtues which peculiarly 
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belong to it ; there are affections which it calls book 
forth ; there is a species of happiness which ' 

it yields. Nature, with most beneficent inten- 
tion, conciliates and forms the mind to its con- 
dition ; the ideas and wishes of man extend not 
bejond that state of society to which he is ha- 
bituated. What it presents as objects of con- 
templation or enjoyment, fills and satisfies his 
mind, and he can hardly conceive any other 
mode of life to be pleasant, or even tolerable. 
The Tartar, accustomed to roam over exten- 
sive plains, and to subsist on the product of 
his herds, imprecates upon his enemy, as the 
greatest of all curses, that he may be con- 
demned to reside in one place, and to be 
nourished with the top of a weed. The rude 
Americans, fond of their own pursuits, and 
satisfied with their own lot, are equally unable 
to comprehend the intention or utility of the 
various accommodations, which, in more po- 
lished society, are deemed essential to the com- 
fort of life. . Far from complaining of their 
own situation, or viewing that of men in a 
more improved state with admiration or envy, 
they regard themsielves as the standard of ex- 
cellence, as beings the best entitled, as well as 
the most perfectly qualified, to enjoy real hap- 
piness. Unaccustomed to any restraint upon 
their will or their actions, they behold with 
amazement the inequality of rank and the sub- 
ordination which takes . place in civilised life. 
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AOOS: and c^nsid^r the voluattry subiliiftskMi ef one 
man to amrth6r> as a r^mineiaftiM, no less base 
tli«n ufraceountable, of the fir^ distinctioii df 
humanity. Void of foresight, <as well as .frte 
from care theM^elve&i and delighted with Ibat 
state of indoletit seeudty, they wonder at the 
anxious precautions^ the unceasing ind^jstry, 
and complicated arrangefifients of Europeans^ 
in guarding against distant evils, or providing 
for future wants ; and they often e&claim agmmt 
their preposterous folly, in thus muUiplytng 
the troubles and increasing the labours of life/ 
This preference of their own manners is con-- 
spicuous on every occasion. Even the names, 
by which the various nations wish to be dis^ 
tinguished, are assumed from this idea of their 
own pre-eminence. The appellation which the 
Iroquois give to themselves is, the •chief of 
men.* Ceraibe, the original name of the fierce 
inhabitants of the Windward islands^ signi- 
fies the warlike people.^ The Cherokees, from 
an idea of their own superiority, call the Eu- 
ropeans Nothings, or the accursed ram, and as- 
sume to themselves the name of the bdauad 
peopled The same prindple regula%)^d the mo- 
tions of the othet Americans concerning the 



' Charkv. N. Fr. iii, S3S. JLahoatan, ii, ^. 

* Coldan, i, 3. 

^ Rochefort, Jtist dcs Anfilel, 455. 
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Evropeans ; for although^ at flrtti they wer^ BOOlt 
filled with astonishment at their arts, and with 
dread of their power, they soon came to abate 
then* estimation of men, whos^ maxims of life 
were so different from their own. Heace they 
called them the froth of the sea, men without 
father or mother. They supposed, that eithdr 
they bad no country of their own, and there- 
fore invaded that which belonged to others ;* 
or that, being destitute of the necessaries of life 
at home, they were obliged to roam over th« 
ocean, in order to rob such as were more amply 
provided. 

Mbn, thus satisfied with their condition, are 
far from any inclination to relinquish their own 
habits, or to adopt those of civilised life. The 
transition is too violent to . be suddenly mad^. 
Even where endeavours have been used to wean 
a savage from his own customs, and to render 
the accommodations of polished society famiiiaf 
to him ; even where he has been allowed t^ 
taste of those pleasures^ and has been honouivd 
with those distinctions, which are the chtef ob- 
jects of our desire, he droops and la^mshes 
under the restraint of laws and forms, he seiees 
the first opportunity of breaking loose ttovk 
them, and returns with transport to the forest 
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BOOK or the wild, where be can enjoy a careless and 
uncontrolled freedom.^ 



Thus I have finished a laborious delineation 
of the character and manners of the uncivilised 
tribes scattered over the vast continent of Ame- 
rica. In this I aspire not at rivalling the great 
masters who have painted and adorned savage 
life, either in boldness of design, or in the glow 
and beauty of their colouring. I am satisfied 
with the mpre humble merit of having per- 
sisted with patient industry, in viewing my 
subject in many various lights, and collecting 
from the most accurate observers such detach- 
ed, and often minute features, as might enable 
me to exhibit a portrait that resembles the ori- 
ginal. 

General Before I close this part of my work, one 

caution with , ^. . •  . . 

lespect to observation more is necessary, m order to jus- 
ihisinquiiy. ^jfy ^j^g conclusions which I have formed, or 

to prevent the mistakes into which such as 
examine them may fall. In contemplating the 
inhabitants of a country so widely extended as 
America, great attention should be paid to the 
diversity of climates under which they are 
placed. The influence of this I have pointed 
out with respect to several important particu- 
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lars which have befen the object of research; B00& 
bat even where it has not been mentioned, it  *  
ought not to be overlooked. The provinces of 
America are of such different temperament, 
that this alone is sufficient to constitute a dis- 
tinction between their inhabitants. In every 
part of the earth where man exists, the power 
of climate operates, with decisive influence, 
upon his condition and character. In those 
countries which approach near to the extremes 
of heat or cold, this influence is so conspicuous 
as to strike every eye. Whether we consider 
man merely as an animal, or as being endowed 
with rational powers which fit him for activity 
and speculation, we shall find that he has uni* 
formly attained the greatest perfection of which 
his nature is capable, in the temperate regions 
of the globe. There his constitution is most 
vigorous, his organs most acute, and his form 
most beautiful. There, too, he possesses a 
superior extent of capacity, greater fertility of 
imagination, more enterprising courage, and a 
sensibility of heart which gives birth to desires, 
not only ardent, but persevering. In this fa* 
vourite situation he has displayed the utmost 
efforts of his genius, in literature, in policy, in 
commerce, in war, and in all the arts which im- 
prove or embellish life/ 



' Dr. Ferguson's Essay on the Hist, of Civil {Society, part iti, c. 1, 
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BOOK This powerful aperation of cUmnte i^ feU 
most semibly by tikIq &ati(Mis» an4 producei 
greater effects than m societies more improved* 
Tbe tdlents of civilised men are continually 
exerted in rendering their own <H>nditiDQ more 
comfortable; and».by their ingenuity and in« 
ventions, they can, in a great measure, snipply 
the defects, and guard against the incouve^ 
niences of any climate* But the improvident 
lavage is affected by every circumstance pecu-* 
liar to his situation. He take^no precaution 
either to mitigate or to improve it. Like a 
plant, or an animal, he is formed by the climate 
under which he is placed, and feels the full force 
of its influence. 

In surveying the rude nations of Americat 
this natural distinction between the inhahitants 
of the temperate and torrid zones is very re* 
markable. They may, accordingly, be divided 
into two great classes. The one comprehends 
all the North Americans, from the river St, 

• 

Laurence to the Gulf of Mexico, together with 
the people of Chili, and a few small tribes to« 
wards the extremity of the southern continent. 
To the other belong all tKe inhabitants of the 
islands, and those settled in the various pro-^ 
vinces which extend from the isthmus pf 
Darien almost to the southern confines of 
Brasil, along the east side of the Andes. In 
the former, which comprehends all the regions 



IT. 



s 



of the.tampefate zqu^ UpaI ia America are in- A^^ 
habited^ the hmnan njt^ms appears manifestly ; 
to be more perfisct. T)ie ni^tives are more 
rdbost^ more active, more iirtelligwt, and 
more coiirogeoua. Tbf 7 poetsesi^ ia (he most 
eminent dc^gree, thai foroe^ of miad» ai^d love 
of independence, which I have pointed out 
as the chief virtues of man in his savage state. 
They have defended thek liberty with perse- 
vering fortitude against %h^ Europeans, who 
subdued the other rude nations of Anierica 
with the greatest ease* The natives of the 
temperate wne are the only people in the New 
World who are indebted for their freedom 
to their own valour. The North Americansi^ 
though long encompaased by three formidabl? 
European powers, still retain part of their orir 
ginal possessions, and continue to exist as 
independent nations. The people of Chili, 
though early invaded^ still, maintain a gallant 
contest with the Spaniards, and have set 
i)ounds to their encroachments; whereas, in 
the warmer regions, men are more feeble i|i 
their frame, less vigorous in the efforts of th^ir 
minds, of a gentle but dastardly spirit, more 
enslaved by pleasure, and more sunk in indo- 
lence. Accordingly, it is in the torrid ^one 
that the Europeans have most completely esta^ 
blished their dominion Qvex America ; the most 
fertile and desirable piovinces in it are subi- 
jected to their yoke ; and if several tribes tJnere 
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BOOK still enjoy iddependence, it is either because 
' tliey have never been attacked by an enemy 
already satiated with conquest, and 'possessed 
of larger territories than he was able to occupy, 
or because they have been saved from oppres- 
sion by their remote and inaccessible situa- 
tion. 

Conspicuous as this distinction may appear 
between the inhabitants of those different re- 
gions, it is not, however, universal. Moral 
and political causes, as I have formerly ob- 
served, affect the disposition and character of 
individuals, as well as nations, still more power- 
fully than the influence of climate. There 
are, accordingly, some tribes, in various parts 
of the torrid zone, possessed of courage, high 
spirit, and the love of independence, in /a de- 
gree hardly inferior to the natives of more 
temperate climates. We are too 4ittle ac- 
quainted with the history of those people, to 
be able to trace the several circumstances in 
their progress and condition, to which they 
are indebted for this remarkable pre-eminence. 
The fact, nevertheless, is certain. As early as 
the first voyage of Columbus, he received in- 
formation that several of the islands were in- 
habited by the Caribbees, a fierce race of men, 
nowise resembling their feeble and timid neigh- 
bours. In his second expedition to the New 
World, he found thiis information to be just. 
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and was himself a witness of their intrepid ^^^^ 
valour.^ The same character they have main-  ' 

taitaed invariably in all subsequent contests 
with the people of Europe ;^ and, even in our 
own times^ we have seen them make a gallant 
stand in defence of the last territory which 
the rapacity of their invaders had left in their 
possession.® Some nations in Brasil were no 
less eminent for vigour of mind and bravery 
in war.* The people of the isthmus of Darien 
boldly met the Spaniards in the field, and 
frequently repelled those formidable invaders.* 
Other instances might be produced. It is not 
by attending to any single cause or principle, 
how powerful and extensive soever its influence 
may appear, that we can explain the actions, 
or account for the character of men ; even the 
law of climate, more universal, perhaps, in its 
operation than any that affects the human 
species, cannot be applied, in judging of their 
conduct, without many exceptions. 



» Life of Columbus, c. 47, 48. See Not£ LXVIII. 

t> Rochefort Hist, des Antilles, 631. 

« See Note LXIX. 

' Lery ap. de Bry, iii, 207) &c. 

* Herrera, dec 1, lib. z, c. 15, &c. ; dec. 2, pasum. 
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W^HEN Grijalva returned to Cuba, he found BOOK 
the armament destined to* attempt the con- ' 



quest of that rich country which he had dis- ^^^^• 
covered, almost complete. Not only ambition, dons of ve- 
but avarice, had urged Velasquez to hasten i^^^^g^^ 
his preparations ; and having such a prospect New Spain. 
of gratifying both, he had advanced consider- 
able sums out of his private fortune towards 
defraying the expenses of the expedition. At 
the same time, he exerted his influence as go- 
vernor, in engaging the most distinguished per- 
sons in the colony to undertake the service.* 



• See Note LXX. 
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BOOK At a time when the spirit of the Spanish na- 
"'■ tion was adventurous to excess, a number of 
soldiers, eager to embark in any daring enter- 
prise, soon appeared. But it w^as not so easy 
to find a person qualified to take the command 
in an expedition of so much importance; and 
the character of Velasquez, who had the right 
of nomination, greatly increased the difficulty 
of the choice. Though of most aspiring ambi- 
tion, and not destitute of talents for govern- 
ment, he possessed neither such courage nor 
such vigour and activity of mind, as to under- 
take in person the conduct of the armament 
which he was preparing. In this embarrassing 
situation, he formed the chimerical scheme, 
not only of achieving great exploits by a de- 
puty, but of securing to himself the glory of 
conquests which were to be made by another. 
In the execution of this plan, he fondly aimed 
at reconciling contradictions. He was solici- 
tous to choose a commander of intrepid reso- 
lution, and of superior abilities, because he 
knew these to be requisite in order to ensure 
success ; but, at the same time, from the jea- 
lousy natural to little minds, he wished this 
person to be of a spirit so tame and obsequi- 
ous, as to be entirely dependent on his will. 
But when he came to apply those ideas in 
forming an opinion concerning the several 
officers who occurred to his thoughts as wor- 
thy of being entrused with the command, he 
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800D perceived that it was impossible to find book 
such incompatible qualities united in one cha-  



racter. Such as were distinguished for cou- ^**®- 
rage and talents were too high-spirited to be 
passive instruments in his hands, Those who 
appeared more gentle and tractable, were des- 
titute of capacity, and unequal to the charge. 
This augmented his perplexity and his fears. 
He deliberated long, and with much solicitude, 
and was still wavering in his choice, when 
Amador de Lares, the royal treasurer in Cuba, 
and Andres Duero, his own secretary, the 
two persons in whom he chiefly confided, were 
encouraged by this irresolution to propose a 
new candidate, and they supported their re- 
commendation with such assiduity and address, 
that, no less fatally for Velasquez than happily 
for their country, it proved successful.* 

The man whom they pointed out to him was Heap- 
Fernando Cortes. He was born at Medellin, ^^ 
a small town in Estremadura, in the year one ™»°<i«'- 
thousand four hundred and eighty-five, and 
descended from a family of noble blood, but 
of very moderate fortune. Being originally 
destined by his parents to the study of law, as 
the most likely method of bettering his con- 



com* 



^ B. Dux, c 19. OoDutn Cron. c. 7* HerretA, dee. 2, lib. iu, 
e.U. 
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BOOK dition, he was sent early to the university of 
' Salamanca, where he imbibed some tincture of 



1518. learning. But he was soon disgusted with an 
academic life, which did not suit his ardent and 
restless genius, and retired to Medellin, where 
he gave himself up entirely to active sports and 
martial exercises. At this period of life, he 
was so impetuous, so overbearing, and so dis- 
sipated, that his father was glad to comply 
with his inclination, and send him abroad as 
an adventurer in arms. There were in that 
age two conspicuous theatres, on which such 
of the Spanish youth as courted military glory 
might display their valour ; one in Italy, under 
the command of the Great Captain ; the other 
in the New World. Cortes preferred the fort- 
mer, but was prevented by indisposition from 
embarking with a reinforcement of troops sent 
to Naples. Upon this disappointment he turn- 
ed his views towards America, whither he was 
allured by the prospect of the advantages which 
he might derive from the patronage of Ovan- 
do,"" the governor of Hispaniola, who was his 
kinsman. When he landed at St. Domingo in 
one thousand five hundred and four, bis recep- 
tion was such as equalled his most sanguine 
hopes, and he was employed by the governor 
in several honourable and lucrative stations. 



• See Note LXXI. 
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These, however, did not satisfy his ambition ; book 
and in the year one thousand five hundred and ' 



eleven he obtained permission to accompany ^^^^• 
Diego Velasquez in his expedition to Cuba. 
In this service he distinguished himself so 
much, that notwithstanding some violent con- 
tests with Velasquez, occasioned by trivial 
events unworthy of remembrance, he was at 
length taken into favour, and received an am- 
ple concession of lands and of Indians, the re- 
compense usually bestowed upon adventurers 
in the New World/ 

Though Cortes had not hitherto acted in 
high command, he had displayed such qualities 
in several scenes of difficulty and danger, as 
raised universal expectation, and turned the 
eyes of his countrymen towards him, as one 
capable of performing great things. The tur- 
bulence of youth, as soon as he found objects 
and occupations suited to the ardour of his 
mind, gradually subsided, and settled into a 
habit of regular indefatigable activity. The 
impetuosity of his temper, when he came to 
act with his equals, insensibly abated, by being 
kept under restraint, and mellowed into a cor- 
dial soldierly frankness. These qualities were 
accompanied with calm prudence in concert- 



^ Gomara Cfon. c 1, 2, 3. 
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B(K>K ing bis schemes^ with persevering vigour in 



= executing them, and with what is peculiar to 
1618. superior genius, the art of gaining the confi- 
dence and governing the minds of men. To 
all which were added the inferior accomplish- 
ments that strike the vulgar, and command 
their respect; a graceful person, a i?rinning 
aspect, extraordinary address in martial exer- 
cises, and a constitution of such vigour as to 
be capable of enduring any fatigue. 

As soon as Cortes was mentioned to Velas- 
quez by his two confidants, he flattered him- 
self that he had at length found what he had 
hitherto sought in vain, a man with talents 
for command, but not an object for jealousy. 
Neither the rank nor the fortune of Cortes, as 
he imagined, were such that he could aspire at 
independence. He had reason to believe that 
by his own readiness to bury ancient animosi- 
ties in oblivion, as well as his liberality in con- 
ferring several recent favours, he had already 
gained the good-will of Cortes, and hoped, by 
this new and unexpected mark of confidence, 
that he might attach him for ever to his inte- 
rest. 

Soon be- CcRTES, receiving his commission with the 

iou8^f''him. warmest expressions of respect and gratitude 
Oct. 23. to the governor, immediately erected his stan- 
dard before his own house, appeared in a mili- 
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tarj dress, and assumed all the ensigns of his book 
new dignity. His utmost influence and acti- — 



vity were exerted in persuading many of his **^®- 
friends to engage in the service, and in urging 
forward the preparations for the voyage. All 
his own funds, together with what money he 
could raise by mortgaging his lands and In- 
dians, were expended in purchasing military 
stores and provisions, or in supplying the wants 
of such of his officers as were unable to equip 
themselves in a manner suited to their rank.* 
Inoffensive, and even ladable as this conduct 
was, his disappointed competitors were mali* 
cious enough to give it a turn to his disad- 
vantage. They represented him as aiming al- 
ready, with little disguise, at establishing an 
independent authority over his troops, and en- 
deavouring to secure their respect or love by 
his ostentatious and interested liberality. They 
reminded Velasquez of his former dissensions 
with the man in whom he now reposed so much 
confidence, and foretold that Cortes would be 
more apt to avail himself of the power which 
the governor was inconsiderately putting in his 
hands to avenge past injuries, than to requite 
recent obligations. These insinuations made 
such impression upon the suspicious mind of 
Velasquez, that Cortes soon observed some 



• See NoTK LXXIL 
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BOOK symptoms of a growing alienation and distrust 
. in Ills behaviour, and was advised by Lares and 



1518. Duero to hasten his departure, before these 
should become so confirmed as to break out 
with open violence. Fully sensible of this dan- 
ger, he urged forward his preparations with 
such rapidity, that he set sail from St. Jago 
de Cuba on the eighteenth of November, Ve^ 
lasquez accompanying him to the shore, and 
taking leave of him with an appearance of 
perfect friendship and confidence, though he 
had secretly given it in charge to some of 
^ortes's oflScers, to keep a watchful eye upon 
every part of their commander's conduct/ 

EodeavouTs CoRTEs procccdcd to Trinidad, a small set- 
Wm^ofhis tlement on the same side of the island, where 
commission, jjg ^^s joined by several adventurers, and 
received a supply of provisions and military 
stores, of which his stock was still very incom- 
plete. He had hardly left St. Jago, when the 
jealousy which had been working in the breast 
of Velasquez grew so violent, that it was im- 
possible to suppress it. The armament was no 
longer under his own eye and direction ; and he 
felt, that as his power over it ceased, that of 
Cortes would become more absolute. Imagina- 
tion now aggravated every circumstance which 



^ Gomara Croo. c..7* B. Diaz, c. 20. 
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bad formjBrly excited suspicion: the rivals of book 
Cortes industriously threw in reflections which — 



increased his fears ; and with no less art than i^ib. 
malice they called superstition to their aid, 
employing the predictions of an astrologer in 
order to complete the alarm. AH these, by 
their united operation, produced the desired 
effect. Velasquez repented bitterly of his own 
imprudence, in having committed a trust of so 
much importance to a person whose fidelity 
appeared so doubtful, and hastily dispatched 
instructions to Trinidad, empowering Verdugo, 
the chief magistrate there, to deprive Cortes 
of his commission. But Cortes had already 
made such progress in gaining the esteem and 
confidence of his troops, that, finding officers as 
well as soldiers equally zealous to support his 
authority, he soothed or intimidated Verdugo, ' 
and was permitted to depart from Trinidad 
without molestation. 

From Trinidad Cortes sailed for the Ha- and to lay 
vana, in order to raise more soldiers, and to |JJJ^^°^®' 
complete the victualling of his fleet. There 
several persons of distinction entered into the 
service, and engaged to supply what provisions 
were ^till wanting ; but as it Was necessary to 
allow them some time for performing what 
they had promised, Velasquez, sensible that he 
ought no longer to rely on a man of whom he 
had so openly discovered his distrust, availed 
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1518. 



himself of the interval which this unavoidable 
delay afforded, in order to make one attempt 
more to wrest the command out of the hands 
of Cortes, He loudly complained of Verdugo's 
conduct, accusing him either of childish fa- 
cility, or of manifest treachery^ in suffering 
Cortes to escape from Trinidad. Anxious to 
guard against a second disappointment, he sent 
a person of confidence to the Havana, with 
peremptory injunctions to Pedro Barba, his 
lieutenant-governor in that colony, instantly 
to arrest Cortes, to send him prisoner to St- 
Jago under a strong guard, and to counter- 
mand the sailing of the armament until he 
should receive farther orders. He wrote like- 
wise to the principal officers, requiring them 
to assist Barba in executing what he had given 
him in charge. But before the arrival of this 
messenger, a Franciscan friar ef St. Jago had 
secretly conveyed an account of this interest- 
ing transaction to Bartholomew de Olmedo, a 
monk of the same order, who acted as chaplain 
to the expedition.- 



Cortes de. 
feats his 
schemes, 
and conti' 
nues his 
prepara- 
tions. 



Cortes, forewarned of the danger, had time 
to take precautions for his own safety. His 
first step was to find some pretext for removing 
from the Havana Diego de Ordaz, an officer 
of great merit, but in whom, on account of his 
known attachment to Velasquez, he could not 
confide in this trying and delicate Juncture. 
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He gave him the command of a vessel, des* book 
tined to take on board some provisions in a  



small harbour beyond Cape Antonio, and thus ^^^^ 
made sure of his absence, without seeming to 
suspect his fidelity. When he was gone, Cortes 
no longer concealed the intentions of Velas- 
quez from his troops ; and as officers and sol- 
diers were equally impatient to set out on an 
expedition, in preparing for which most of 
them had expended all their fortunes, they 
expressed their astonishment and indignation 
at that illiberal jealousy, to which the gover- 
nor was about to sacrifice, not only the honour 
of their general, but all their sanguine hopes 
of glory and wealth. With one voice they en- 
treated that he would not abandon the impor* 
tant station to which he had such a good title. 
They conjured him not to deprive them of a 
leader whom they followed with such well- 
founded confidence, and offered to^ shed the 
last drop of their blood in maintaining his au- 
thority. Cortes was easily induced to comply 
with what he himself so ardlently desired. He 
swore that he would never desert soldiers who 
had given him such a signal proof of their 
attachment, and promised instantly to conduct 
them to that rich country, which had beei\ so 
long the object of their thoughts and wishes. 
This declaration was received with transports 
of military applause, accompanied with threats 
and imprecations against all who should pre- 
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BOOK sume to call in question the jurisdiction of 
 their general, or to obstruct the execution of 



1318. ijig designs. 



The 

amount of 
his forces. 



Every thing was now ready for their depar^^ 
ture; but though this expedition was fitted 
out by the united efforts of the Spanish power 
in Cuba ; though every settlement had contri- 
buted its quota of men and provisions ; though 
the governor had laid out considerable sums, 
and each adventurer had exhausted his stock, 
or strained his credit, the poverty of the pre^ 
parations was such as must astonish the present 
age, and bore, indeed, no resemblance to an 
armament destined for the conquest of a great 
empire. The fleet consisted of eleven vessels ; 
the largest of a hundred tons, which was dig- 
nified by the name of Admiral ; three of se- 
venty or eighty tons, and the rest small open 
barks. On board of these were six hundred 
and seventeen men ; of which five hundred 
and eight belonged to the land service, and a 
hundred and nine' were seamen or artificers. 
The soldiers were divided into eleven com- 
panies, according to the number of the ships ; 
to each of which Cortes appointed a captain, 
and committed to him the command of the 
vessel while at sea, and of the men when on 
shore.^ As the use of fire-arms among the 



i See Note LXXIII. 
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nations of Earope was hitherto confined to a book 
few battalions of regularly disciplined infantry, - 



only thirteen soldiers were armed with mus- ^^^ 
kets, thirtyi-two were cross-bow men, and the 
rest had swords and spears. Instead of the 
usual defensive armour, which must have been 
cumbersome in a hot climate, the soldiers wore 
jackets quilted with cotton, which experience 
had taught the Spaniards to be a sufficient 
protection against the weapons of the Ameri- 
cans. They had only sixteen horses, ten small 
field-pieces, and four falconets.'' 

With this slender and ill*provided train did ^^^ ^^y 
Cortes set sail, to make war upon a monarch His depar. 
whose dominions were more extensive than all Cub2**°* 
the kingdoms subject to the Spanish crown. 
As religious enthusiasm always mingled with 
the spirit of adventure in the New World, and, 
by a combination still more strange, united 
with avarice, in prompting the Spaniards to all 
their enterprises, a large cross was displayed 
in their standards, with this inscription. Let 
us follow the cross, for under this sign we shall 
canqtier. 

So powerfully were Cortes and his followers 
animated with both these passions, that no less 



i> B. Diaz, c. 19. 
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BOOK eager to plunder the opulent country whither 
' they were bounds than zealous to propagate 



^^^^* the Christian faith among its inhabitants, they 
set out, not with the solicitude natural to men 
going upon dangerous services, but with that 
confidence which arises from security of suc- 
cess, and certainty of the divine protection. 

Touches at As Cortes had determined to touch at every 
place which Grijalva had visited, he steered 
directly towards the island of Cozumel ; there 
he had the good fortune to redeem Jerome de 
Aguilar, a Spaniard, who had been eight years 
a prisoner among the Indians. This man was 
perfectly acquainted with a dialect of their 
language, understood through a large exteht 
of country, and possessing besides a consider- 
able share of prudence and sagacity, proved 
extremely useful as an interpreter. Prom 
March 4. Cozumel, Cortcs proceeded to the river of Ta- 

andatTa- basco, in bopcs of a reception as friendly as 
Grijalva had met with there, and of finding 
gold in the same abundance ; but the disposi* 
tion of the natives, from some unknown cause, 
was totally changed. After repeated endea- 
vours to conciliate their good-will, he was con- 
strained to have recourse to violence. Though 
the forces of the enemy were numerous, and 
advanced with extraordinary courage, they 
were routed with great slaughter, in several 
successive actions. The loss which they sus* 
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tained, and still more th^ astonishment and Bboit 
terror excited by the destructive effedt of the  ' ■- 



fire*arms» and the dreadful appearance of the ^^'^* 
horses^ humbled their fierce spirits, and induced 
them to sue for peace. They aknowledged the 
king of Castile as their sovereign, and granted 
Cortes a supply of provisions, with a present of 
cotton garments,, some gold, and twenty female 
slaves.* 

CoRTBs continued his course to the west" Anivefsi 

St» Juan dc! 

Ward, keeping as near the shore as possible, in Uiua. 
order to observe the country; but could dis* 
cover no proper place for landingi until he 
arrived at St. Juan de Ulua.'' As he entered April 2. 
this hitrbour, a large canoe full of people, 
among whom were two who seemed to be per« 
sons of distinction, approached his ship with 
signs of peace and amity. They came on 
board without fear or distrust, and addressed 
him in a most respectful mander, but in a lan- 
guage altogether unknown to Aguilar. Cortes 
was in the utmost perplexity and distress, at an 
event of which he instantly foresaw all tlie con- 
sequences, and already felt the hesitation and 
uncertainty with which he should carry on the 

J _ ^ ' \ ^ _ * J ' ' ' \ V t i .  T 

I 

i Sec Note LXXIV. 

^ B. Biaz, c 31.36. Goiriara CroQ. c 18-29L Henrenu dec, 2, 
lib. iv^ c. lly die. 
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BOOK great schemes which he meditated, if, in bis 
 '   transactions with the natives, he must depend 
^^^^- entirely upon such an imperfect, ambiguous, 
and conjectural mode of communication, as 
the use of signs. But he did not remain long 
in his embarrassing situation ; a fortunate ac- 
cident extricated him, when his own sagacity 
could have contributed little towards his relief. 
One of the female slaves whom he had received 
from the cazique of Tabasco, happened to be 
present at the first interview between Cortes 
and his new guests. She perceived his distress, 
as well as the confusion of Aguilar ; and as she 
p^fectly understood the Mexican language, she 
explained what they had said in the Yucatan 
tongue, with which Aguilar was acquainted. 
This woman, known afterwards by the name 
of Donna Marina, and who makes a conspicu- 
ous figure in the history of the New World, 
. where great revolutions were brought about by 
small causes and inconsiderable instruments, 
was born in one of the provinces of the Mexi- 
can empire. Having been sold as a slave in 
the early part of her life, after a variety of ad- 
ventures she fell into the hands of the Tabas- 
cans, and had resided long enougli among them 
to acquire their language, without losing the 
use of her own. Though it was both tedious 
and troublesome to converse by the interven- 
tion of two different interpreters, Cortes was so 
highly pleased with having discovered this me- 
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thod of carrying on some intercourse with the Book 
people of a country into which he was deter-   ' .  
mined to penetrate, that iu the transports of i^^^* 
his joy he coasid^ed it ^s a visiblei interposi^* 
tion of Providence in his favour.* 

He now learned, that the two persons whom Lands hu 
he had received on board of his ship were de- '^^'* 
puties from Teutile and Pilpatoe, two officers 
entrusted with the government of that province, 
by a great monarchy whom they called Monte^ 
^uma ; and that they were sent to inquire what 
his intentions were in visiting their coast, and 
to offer htm what assistance he might need, in 
order to continue his voyage. Cortes, struck 
with the appearance of those people, as well as 
the tenor of the message, assured them, in re-* 
spectful terms, that he approached their coun- 
try with most friendly sentiments, and came to 
propose matters of great importance to the wel-' 
fare of their prince and his kingdom^ which he 
would unfold more fully, in person, to the go- 
vernor and the general. Next morning, with- 
out waiting for any answer, he landed his 
troops, his horses, and artillery ; and having 
chosen proper ground, began to erect huts for 
his men, and to fortify his camp. The n^itives. 
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^^^ instead of opposing the entrance of those fatal 
guests into their country, assisted them in all 
their operations, with an alacrity of which they 
bad ere long good reason to repent. 



1519. 



ami 



Sdfwli^ Next day Teutile and Pilpatoe entered the 
^«Mexi- Spanish camp with a numerous retinue, and 
Cortes considering them as the ministers of a 
great monarch, entitled to a degree of attention 
very different from that which the Spaniards 
were accustomed to pay the petty caziques 
with whom they had intercourse in the isles,^ 
received them with much formal <:eremony^. 
He informed them, that he came as ambas- 
sador from Don Carlos of Austria, King of 
Castile, the greatest monarch of the East, and 
was entrusted with propositions of such nio* 
ment, that he could impart them to none but 
the Emperor Montezuma himself, and there- 
fore required them to conduct * hrm*, witbout 
loss of time, into the presence of their masten 
The Mexican officers could not conceal tbeii| 
uneasiness at a request, which they knew would 
be disagreeable, and which they foresaw might 
prove extremely embarrassing to their sove-.' 
reign, whose mind had been filled with many 
disquieting apprehensions, ever since the for<i 
mer appearance of the Spaniards on his coasts^ 
But before they attempted to dissuade Cortej 
from insisting on his demand, they endeavour* 
ed to conciliate his good-will, by entreating 
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him to accept of certain presents, which, as book 
humble slaves of Montezuma, they laid at his  

feet. They were introduced with great parade, ^**** 
and consisted of fine cotton cloth, of plumes 
of various colours, and of ornaments of gold 
and silver to a considerable value ; the work- 
manship of which appeared to be as curious as 
the materials were rich. The display of these 
produced an effect very different from what 
the Mexicans intended. Instead of satisfying, 
it increased the avidity of the Spaniards, and 
rendered them so eager and impatient to be- 
come masters of a country which abounded 
with such precious productions, that Cortes 
could hardly listen with patience to the argu- 
ments which Pilpatoe and Teutile employed 
to dissuade him from visiting the capital, and 
in a haughty determined tone he insisted on 
his demand, of being admitted to a personal 
audience of their sovereign. During this in- 
terview, some painters, in the train of the 
Mexican chiefs, had been diligently employ- 
ed in delineating, upon white cotton cloths, 
figures of the ships, the horses, the artillery, 
the soldiers, and whatever else attracted their 
eyes as singular. When Cortes observed this, 
and was informed that these pictures were to 
be sent to Montezuma, in order to convey to 
him a more lively idea of the strange and won- 
derful objects now presented to their view. 
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BOOK tban any words could communicate, be re-r 
■^■. solved to render the representation fetill more 



^*^*' animated and interesting, by exhibiting such 
a spectcale fls might give both them and their 
monarch an awful impression of the extraor^ 
dinary prowes9 of his followers, and the irre- 
sistible force of their afms. The trumpets, by 
his order, sounded an alarm ; the troops, in a 
moment, formed in order of battle, the it^fantry 
performed such martial exercises as were best 
suited to display the effect of their different 
weapons ; the horse, in various evolutions, gave 
a specimen of their agility and strength ; the 
artillery, pointed towards the thick woods which 
surrounded the camp, were fired, and made 
dreadful havoc among the trees. The Mexi- 
cans looked on with that silent amazement 
which is natural when the mind is sjllk^k with 
objects which are both awful and ^bove its 
comprehension. But, at the explosion of the 
cannon, many of them fled, some fell to the 
ground, and all were so much confounded at 
the sight of men whose power so nearly re- 
sembled that of the gods, that Cortes found it 
difficult to compose and reassure them. The 
painters had now many new objects on which 
to exercise their art, and they put their fancy 
on the stretch, in order to invent figures and 
symbols to represent the extraordinary things 
whipli they hJjd seen. 
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. Mbssengbrs were immediately dispatched to book 
Montezuma with those pictures, and a full ac« 



count of every thing that had passed since -^^r^ 
the arrival of the Spaniards, and by them tionswith 
Cortes sent a present of some European curio- 



ma. 



sities to Montezuma, which, though of no great 
value, he believed would be acceptable on ac« 
count of their novelty. The Mexican mo- 
narchs, in order to obtain early information of 
every occurrence in all the em*ners of their 
extensive empire, had introduced a refinement 
in police, unknown, at that time, in !llSurop#. 
They had couriers posted at proper stations 
along the principal roads ; and as these were 
trained to agility by a regular education, and 
relieved one another at moderate distances, 
they conveyed intelligence with surprising ra- 
pidity. .HS'hough the capital in which Monte- 
zuma ifiraed was above an hundred and eighty 
miles from St. Juan de Ulua, Cortes^s presents 
were carried thither, and an answer to his de- 
mands was received in a few days. The same 
officers who had hitherto treated with the Spa- 
niards, were employed to deliver this answer; 
but as they knew how repugnant the determi- 
nation of their master was to all the schemes 
and wishes of the Spanish commander, they 
would not venture to make it known until 
they had previously endeavoured to soothe and 
mollify him. For this purpose they renewed Hi«pre. 
their negotiation, by introducing a train of a 
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IDOOV, hundred Indians, loaded with presents sent to 
him by Montezuma* The magnificence of 



^^^?' these was such ^s became a great monarch, 
and far exceeded any idea which the Spaniards 
had hitherto formed of his wealth. They were 
placed on mats spread On the ground, in such 
order as shewed them - to the greatest advanr 
tage. Cortes and his officers viewed, with 
admiration, the various manufactures of the 
country ; cotton stuffs so fine, and of such de- 
licate texture, as to resemble silk ; pictures of 
animaUi trees, and other natural objects, fortp- 
ed with feathers of different colours, disposed 
and mingled with such skill and elegance, as 
to riyal the works of the pencil in truth and 
beauty of imitation. But what chiefly attracted 
their eyes, were two large pla\es of a circular 
form, one of massive gold representing the sqn, 
the other of silver, an emblem of the moon.^ 
These were accompanied with bracelets, col- 
lars, rings, and other trinkets of gold; and 
that nothing might be wanting which could 
give the Spaniards q, complete idea of what the 
country afforded, with some boxes filled with 
pearls, precious stones, and grains of gold uq- 
wrought, as they hc^d been foupd in the mines 
or rivers. Cortes received all these with an 
appearance of profound veneration for the mo- 
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narch by whom they were bestowed. But book: 



when the Mexicans, presuming upon this, in- 
formed, him, that their master, though he de- ^"*'- 
sired him to accept of what he had sent as a Cortes to 
token of regard for that monarch whom Cortes hu*^^taL 
repre3ented, would not give his consent that 
foreign troops should approach nearer to his 
capital, or even allow them to continue longer 
in his dominions, the Spanish general declared, 
in a manner more resolute and peremptory 
than formerly, that he must insist on his first 
demand, as he could not, without dishonour, re- 
turn to his own country, until he was admitted 
into the presence of the prince whom he was 
appointed to visit in the name of his sovereign. 
The Mexicans, astonished at seeing any man 
dare to oppose that will, which they were ac- 
customed to consider as supreme and irresist- 
ible, yet afraid of precipitating their country 
into an open rupture with such formidable 
enemies, prevailed with Cortes to promise, that 
he would not move from bis present camp, un- 
til the return of a messenger whom they sent 
to Montezuma for farther instructions." 



The firmness with which Cortes adhered State of tu 
tp bis original proposal, should naturally have cmplirrt 

that period. 
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BOOK brought the negotiation between him and 
 Montezuma to a speedy issue, as it seemed 

1M9. to leave the Mexican monarch no choice, but 
either to receive him with confidence as a 
friend, or to oppose him openly as an enemy. 
The latter was what might have been expect- 
ed from a haughty prince in possession of ex- 
tensive power. The Mexican empire, at this 
period, was at a pitch of grandeur to which 
no society ever attained in so short a period. 
Though it had subsisted^ according to their 
own traditions, only a hundred and thirty 
years, its dominion extended from the North 
to the South Sea, over territories stretching, 
with some small interruption, above five hun- 
dred leagues from east to west, and more 
than two hundred from north to south, com- 
prehending provinces not inferior in fertility, 
population, and opulence, to any in the torrid 
zone. The people were warlike and enter- 
prising; the authority of the monarch un- 
bounded, and his revenues considerable. If, 
with the forces which might have been sud- 
denly assembled in such an empire, Montezuma 
had fallen upon the Spaniards while encamped 
on a barren unhealthy coast, unsupported by 
any ally, without a place of retreat, and desti- 
tute of provisions, it seems to be impossible, 
even with all the advantages of their superior 
discipline and arms, that they could have stood 
the shock, and they must either have perished 
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in such an unequal contest^ or have abandoned book 
the enterprise. 



1510. 



As the power of Montezuma enabled bim character 
to take this spirited part, his own dispositions narch. 
were such as seemed naturally to prompt him 
to it. Of all the princes who had swayed the 
Mexican sceptre, he was the most haughty, * 
the most violent, and the most impatient of 
control. His subjects looked up to him with 
awe, and his enemies with terror. The former 
he governed with unexampled rigour ; but they 
were impressed with such an opinion of his 
capacity, as commanded their respect ; and, by 
many victories over the latter, he had spread 
far the dread of his arms, and had added se- 
veral considerable provinces to his dominions. 
But though his talents might be suited to the 
transactions of a state so imperfectly polished 
as the Mexican empire, and sufficient to con- 
duct them while in their accustomed course, 
they were altogether inadequate to a conjunc* 
ture io extraordinary, and did not qualify him 
either to judge with the discernment, or to act 
with the decision requisite in such a trying 
emergence. 

From the moment that the Spaniards ap- His per- 
peared on his coast, he discovered symptoms of ^^l\^^ 
timidity and embarrassment. Instead of takinc: *h« f^"^^ 

1 . .1 . ^ . . '^ of the Spa, 

such resolutions as the consciousness of his own niardi. 
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BOOK power, or the memory of bis former estploits, 
' might have inspired, he deliberated with an 
1619^ anxiety and hesitation which did not escape the 
notice of his meanest courtiers. The perplexity 
and discomposure of Montezuma's mind upon 
this occasion, as well as the general dismay of 
his subjects, were not owing wholly to the im- 
* pression which the Spaniards had made by the 
novelty of their appearance and the terror of 
their arms. Its origin may be traced up to a 
more remote source. There was an opinion, if 
we may believe the earliest and most authentic 
Spanish historians, almost universal among the 
Americans, that som^ dreadful calamity was 
impending over their heads, from a race of for- 
midable invaders, who should come from regions 
towards the rising sun, to overrun and desolate 
their country. Whether this disquieting appre-^ 
hension flowed from the memory of some natu- 
ral calamity which had afiQicted that part of the 
globe, and impressed the minds of the inhabi- 
tants with superstitious fears and forebodings, 
or whether it was an imagination accidentally 
suggested by the astonishment which the first 
sight of a new race of men occasioned, it is 
impossible to determine. But as the Mexicans 
were more prone to superstition than any people 
in the New World, they were more deeply affect- 
ed by the appearance of the Spaniards, whom 
their credulity instantly represented as the in- 
strument destined to bring about this fatal revo- 
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.ution which they dreaded. Under those cir- book 
cumstances, it ceases to be incredible that a  



handful of adventurers should alarm the mo-» ^^^^- 
narch of a great empire, and all his subjects." 

Notwithstanding the influence of this im- Contiouea 
pression, when the messenger arrived from the ^"•^^^^^ 
Spanish camp with an account that the leader 
of the strangers, adhering to bis original de- 
mand, refused to obey the order enjoining him 
to leave the country, Montezuma assumed some 
degree of resolution, and, in a transport of rage 
natural to a fierce prince unaccustomed to meet 
with any opposition to his will, he threatened 
to sacrifice those presumptuous men to his gods. 
But his doubts and fears quickly returned, and 
instead of issuing orders to carry his threats 
into execution, he again called his ministers to 
confer and offer their advice. Feeble and tem- 
porising measures will always be the result 
when men assemble to deliberate in a situation 
where they ought to act. The Mexican coun- 
sellors took no effectual measure for expelling 
such troublesome intruders, and were satisfied 
with issuing a more positive injunction, requir- 
ing them to leave the country ; but this they 



« Cortet Relatione Seconda, ap. Ramof. iii, 234, 235. Herrera, 
dec* 2, lib. iii, c 1 ; lib. ▼, e. 11 ; lib. vii, e. 6. Gomara Cnm. e. 06, 
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BOOK preposterously accompanied with a present of 
 such value, as proved fresh inducement to re-^ 

1519. main there. 

Anxiety Meanwhile, the Spaniards were not without 

henriOTToV solicitude, or a variety of sentiments, in deli- 
ihc Spa- beratinsf concerning their own future conduct. 
From what they had already seen, many of them 
formed such extravagant ideas concerning the 
opulence of the country, that despising danger 
or hardships, when they had itf view treasures 
which appeared to be inexhaustible, they were 
eager to attempt the conquest. Others, esti- 
mating the power of the Mexican empire by its 
wealth, and enumerating the various proofs 
which had occurred of its being under a weM- 
regulated administration, contended, that it 
would be an act of the wildest phrenzy to at- 
tack such a state with a small body of men, in 
want of provisions, unconnected with any ally, 
and already enfeebled by ,the diseases peculiar 
to the climate, and the loss of several' of their 
number.^ Cortes secretly applauded the ad- 
vocates for bold measures, and cherished their 
romantic hopes, as such ideas corresponded 
with his own, and favoured the execution of 
the schemes which he had formed. From the 
time that the suspicions of Velasquez broke out 
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with open violence in the attempts to deprive book 
faim of the command, Cortes saw the necessity ,. 



of dissolving a connexion which would obstruct „ J*^^- 
and embarrass all his operations, and watched Cortes, 
for a proper opportunity of coming to a final 
rupture with him. Having this in view, he 
had laboured by every art to secure the esteem 
and affection of his soldiers. With his abilities 
for command, it was easy to gain their esteem ; 
and his followers were quickly satisfied that 
they might rely, with perfect confidence, on 
the conduct and courage of their leader. Nor 
was it more difficult to acquire their affection. 
Among adventurers, nearly of the same rank, 
and serving at their own expense, the dignity 
of command did not elevate a general above 
mingling with those who acted under him. 
Cortes availed himself of this freedom of inter- 
course, to insinuate himself into their favQur, 
and by his affable manners, by well-timed acts 
of liberality to some, by inspiring all with vast 
hopes, and by allowing them to trade privately 
with the natives,"^ he attached the greater part 
of his soldiers so firmly to himself, that they 
almost forgot that the armament had been fit- 
ted out by the authority, and at the expense of 
another. 
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BOOK During those intrigues, Teutile arrived with 
the present from Montea^uma,, and together 



1519. ^i^jj i^ delivered the ultimate order of that 

**!« address 

in carrying monarch to depart instantly out of his domi^- 
nions ; and when Cortes, instead of complying, 
renewed his request of an audience, the Mexican 
turned from him abruptly, and quitted the camp 
with looks and gestures which strongly express- 
ed his surprise and resentment. Next morning, 
none of the natives, who used to frequent the 
camp in great numbers, in order to barter with 
the soldiers and to bring in provisions, appear-* 
ed. All friendly correspondence seemed now 
to be at an end, and it was expected every mo- 
ment that hostilities would commence. This, 
though an event that might have been foreseen, 
occasioned a sudden consternation among the 
Spaniards, which emboldened the adherents of 
Velasquez not only to murmur and cabal against 
their general, but to appoint one of their num-* 
ber to remonstrate openly against his impru-* 
dence in attempting the conquest of a mighty 
empire with such inadequate force, and to urge 
the necessity of retuhiing to Cuba, in order to 
refit the fleet and augment the army. Diego 
de Ordaz, one of his principal officers, whom 
the malecontents charged with this commis- 
sion, delivered it with a soldierly freedom and 
bluntness, assuring Cortes that he spoke the 
sentiments of the whole army. He listened to 
this remonstrance without any appearance of 
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amotion, and as he well knew the temper and book 
wishes of his soldiers, and foresaw how they 
would receive a proposition, fatal at once to all 
the splendid hopes and schemes which they 
had been forming with such oomplacency, he 
carried his dissimulation so far as to seem to 
relinquish his own measures in compliance 
with the request of Ordaz, and issued orders 
that the army should be in readiness next day 
to re-embark for Cuba. As soon as this was 
known, the disappointed adventurers exclaim- 
ed and threatened ; the emissaries of Cortes, 
laingling with them, inflamed their rage ; the 
ferment became general ; the whole camp was 
almost in open mutiny; all demanding with 
eagerness to see their commander. Cortes 
was not slow in appearing; when, with one 
voice, officers and soldiers expressed their asto- 
nishmeiit and indignation at the orders which 
they had received. It was unworthy, they 
cried, of the Castilian courage, to be daunted 
at the first aspect of danger, and infamous to 
fly before any enemy appeared. For their 
parts, they were determined not to relinquish 
an enterprise that had hitherto been success- 
ful, and which tended so visibly to spread the 
knowledge of true religion, and to advance the 
glory and interest of their country. Happy 
under his command* tiiey would follow him 
with alacrity through every daqger, in quest 
of those settlements and treasures which he 

VOL. II. T 
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BW)K had SO long held out to their vieir ; but if he 
chose rather to return to Cuba, and tameljr 
give up all his hopes of distincttoa and opu« 
lence to an envious rival, they would instantly 
choose anothei^> general to conduct them in 
that path of glory which be had Qot spirit to 
enter. 

Cortes, delighted with their ardour, took 
no olSence at the boldness with which it was 
uttered. The sentiments were what he him- 
self bad inspired, and the warmth of expression 
satislSed him that his followers had imbibed 
them thoroughly. He a^ected, however, to 
foe surprised at what he heard, declaring that 
his orders to prepare for embarking were issued 
from a persuasion that this was agreeable to 
his troops; that from deference to what he 
had been informed was their inclination, he 
had sacrificed his own private opinion, which 
was firmly bent on establishing immediately a 
settlement on the sea-coast, and then on en- 
deavouring to penetrate into the interior part 
of the country; that now he was convinced 
of his error; and as he p^erceived that they 
were animated with the generous spirit which 
breathed in every true Spaniard, he would re^ 
sume, with fresh ardour, his original plan of 
operation, and doubted not to conduct them, 
in the career of victory, to such independent 
fortunes as their valour merited. Upon this 
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declarationt t bmtts of applause testified tlie ex- book 

V • 



cess of tbeir joj. The measure seemed to be 
taken with unanimous consent; sucb as se« ^^^^* 
cretly condemned it being obliged to join in 
the acclamations, partly to conceal their dis- 
affection from their general, and partly to 
avoid the imputation of cowardice from their 
fellow^soldiers.' 

Without allowing his men time to cool or Esubiuh* 
to reflect, Cortes set about carrying his design ^^"° ^ 
into execution. In order to give a beginning vernment. 
to a colony, be assembled the principal per- 
sona in his army, and by their suffrage elected 
a council and magistrates* in whom the govern- 
ment was to be vested* As men naturally 
transplant the institutions and forms of the 
mother-country into their new settlements, 
this was framed upon the model of a i^panish 
corporation. The mt^istrates were distin* 
guished by the same names and ensigns of 
officii, and were to exercise a similar jurisdic-- 
tion. All the persons chosen were most firmly 
devoted to Cortes, and the instrument of tbeir 
election was framed in the king's name, with- 
out any mention of their dependence on Ve- 
lasquez. The two principles of avarice and 
enthusiasm, which prompted the Spaniards to 
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BOOK all their enterprises in the New World, seem 
•  to have concurred in suggesting the name 



3 



■y 



1519. which Cortes bestowed on his infant settle- 
ment. He called it. The rich town of the true 
CrossJ" 

Rcttgns Thr first meeting of the new council was 

^^2J^n." distinguished by a transaction of great mo^ 
ment. As soon as it assembled, Cortes applied 
for lea^^e to enter ; and approaching with many- 
marks of profound respect, which added dig- 
nity to the tribunal, and set an example of 
reverence for its authority, he began a long 
harangue, in virhich, with much art, and in 
terms extremely flattering to persons just en- 
tering upon their new function, he observed, 
that as the supreme jurisdiction over the colony 
which they had planted was now vested in this 
court, he considered them as clothed with the 
authority, and representing the person of their 
sovereign; that accordingly he would com- 
municate to them what he deemed essential to 
the public safety, with the same dutiful fidelity 
as if he were addressing his royal master ; that 
the security of a colony settled in a great em- 
pire, whose sovereign had already discovered 
his hostile intentions, depended upon arms, 
and the efficacy of these upon the subordina- 
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tion and discipline preserved among the troops ; book 
that his right to command was derived from a ' 



commission granted by the governor of Cuba ; ^^^®- 
and as that had been long since revoked^ the 
lawfulness of his jurisdiction might well be 
questioned; that he might be thought to act 
upon a defective, or even -a dubious title ; nor 
could they trust an army which might dispute 
the powers of its general, at a juncture when 
it ought implicitly to obey his orders; that 
moved by these considerations, he now resign- 
ed all his authority to them, that they, having 
both right to choose, and power to confer full 
jurisdiction, might appoint one in the King's 
name, to command the army in its future ope- 
rations ; and as for his own part, such was his 
zeal for the service in which they were en- 
gaged, that he would most cheerfully take up 
a pike with the same hand that laid down the 
general's truncheon, and convince^ his fellow- 
soldiers, thai though accustomed to command, 
he had not. forgotten how to obey. Having 
finished his discourse, he laid the . commission 
from Velasquez upon the table, and after kiss- 
ing his truncheon, delivered it to the chief 
magistrate, and withdrew^ . ; f . 

The deliberations of the council wer^ not; An4 is 
long, as Cortes had concerted this inl^t^^t^^^^-^^^^,^^^^^ - 
measure with his confidants, and had prepaf€di*M*?^^^^ -^ 

the other members with great address, for the'g^nerai^ ^ 
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BOOK part which he wtdied them to take. His ire- 



- signatioD was accepted; and as the wiititer- 
^^* rupted tenor of their prosperity under his 
conduct afforded the most satisfying evidence 
of his abilities for command, tiiey, bj their 
unanimous suffrage, elected him chief-justice 
of the colony, and captain-general of its army, 
and appointed his commission to be made out 
in the king's name, with most anq)te powers, 
which were to continue in force uatil the royal 
pleasure should be farther known. That this 
deed might not be deemed the machination of 
a junto, the council called t<^ether the troops, 
and acquainted them with what had been re- 
solved. The soldiers, with eager applause, ra- 
tified the choice which the council had made ; 
the air resounded with the name of Cortes, and 
ail vowed to shed their blood in support of his 
authority. 

Asserts his CoaTBs having now brou^t his intrigues to 
wi^^ur ^^^ desired issue, and shafcen off his mortifying 
dependenoe on the governor of Cuba, acc^ted 
of the commission which vested in him supreme 
jurisdiction, civil as well as military, over the 
colony, with many professions of reject to the 
council, and gratitude to the army. Together 
with his new command, he assumed greater 
dignity, and began to exercise more extensive 
powers. Form^ly he had fdl:t himself to be 
only the deputy 'of a subject ; miw he acted 
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as the representative of his sovereign. The booie 

V • 



S 



adherents of Velasquez^ fully aware of what 
would be the effect of this change in the situa- ^^^^ 
tion of Cortes, could no longer continue silent 
and passive spectators of his actions* Thej 
exclaimed openly against the proceedings of . 
the council as illegal, and against those of the 
army as mutinous. Cortes, instantly perceiv- 
ing the necessity of giving a timely check to 
such seditious discourse by some vigorous mea- 
sure, arrested Ordaz, Escudero, and Velasquez 
de Leon, the ringleaders of this faction, and 
sent them prisoners aboard the fleet, loaded 
with chains. Their dependants, astonished 
and overawed, remained quiet ;^ and Cortes, 
more desirous to reclaim than to punish his 
prisoners, who were officers of great merit, 
courted their friendship with such assiduity 
and address, that the reconciliation was per- 
fectly cordial; and on the most trying occa* 
sions, neither their connection with the gover- 
nor of Qiba, nor the memory of the indignity 
with which they bad been treated, tempted 
th&BH to swerve from an inviolable attachment 
to his interest.* In this, as well as his other 
negotiations at this critical conjuncture, whicb 
decided with respect to bis future fame and 
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BOOK fortune, Cortes owed much of his success to 
- the Mexican gold, which he distributed with a 

i 1619. liberal hand both among bis friends and his 
opponents.^ 

Hia friend. CoRTEs, having thos rendered the anion 
ed^b/^ between himself and his armjr indissoluble, by 
Zcmpoai- engaging it to join him in disclaiming any 
dependence on the governor of Cuba, and in 
repeated acts of disobedience to his authority, 
thought he might now venture to quit the 
camp in which he had hitherto remained, and 
advance into the country. To this he was 
encouraged by an event no less fortunate 
thto seasonable. Some Indians having ap* 
proached his camp in a mysterious manner, 
were introduced into his presence. He found 
' that they were sent with a proffer of friend- 
ship from the cazique of Zempoalla, a con- 
siderable town at no great distance ; and from 
their answers to a variety of questions which 
he put to them, according to his usual practice 
in efvery interview with the people of the 
country, he gathered^ that their master, though 
subject to the Mexican empire, was impa- 
^ tient of the yoke, and filled with sudi dread 
and hatred of Montezuma, that nothing could 
be more acceptable to him than any prospect 
of deliverance from the oppression under which 

« B. Diaz, c. 44. 
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he groaned. On hearing this, a ray .of light book 
and hope broke in upOn the mind of Cortes, m ,, ' ' ■, 



He saw that the great empire which he iiit^ended ^^^^ 
to attack was neither perfectly united, nor its 
sovereign universally beloved. He concluded, 
that the causes of dissaffection couM not be con- 
fined to one province, but that in other corners 
there must be malecontents, so weary of sub- 
jection, or so desirous of change, as to be ready 
to follow the standard of any protector. Full 
of those ideas, on which he began to form a 
scheme, that time, and more perfect informa- 
tion concerning the state of the country en- 
abled him to mature, he gave a most gracious 
reception to the Zempoallans, and promised 
soon to visit their cazique.' 

In order to perform this promise, it was ^''^^ 
not necessary to vary the route which he had 
already fixed for his march. Some officers, 
whom he had employed to survey the coast, 
having discovered a village named Quiabislan, 
about forty miles to the northward, which, 
both on account of the fertility of the soil and 
commodiousness of the harbour, seemed to be 
a more proper station for a settlement than 
that where he was encamped, Cortes deter- 
mined to remove thither. Zempoalla lay in 



* B. Diaz, c 41. Goauffa Cion. c 28. 
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BOOK his way, wlicNre the casique receive bim in 
the manner which he had reason to expect; 



iftif. i^ith gifts and caresses^ like a man solicitous to 
^ain his good-will; with respect approaching 
almost to adoration^ like one who looked up to 
him as a ddiverer. From hun be leimed manj 
particulars with respect to the character of 
Montezuma^ and the circumstances which ren- 
dered his dominion odious. He was a tyrant, 
as the cazique told him with tears, haughty, 
cruel, aiMl suspicious; who treated his own 
subjects with arrogance, ruined the conquered 
provinces by excessive exactions, and often 
tore their sons and daughters from tbem by 
violence; the former, to be offered as victims 
to his gods ; the latter, to be reserved as con- 
cubines for himself or favourites. Cortes, in 
reply to him, artfully insinuated, that ime great 
object of the Spaniards in visiting a country 
so remote from their own, was to redress 
grievances, and to relieve the oppressed; and 
having encouraged him to hope for this inter- 
position in due thne, he continued his march 
to Qaiabislan. 

Bttflcu « Ths i^ot which \m oSe&t» had recommended 
^^' as a proper sitiurtion, appeared to him to be 
so well chosen, that he immediately marked 
out ground for a town. The houses to be 
erected were only huts ; but these were to 
be surrounded with fertiScations, of sufficient 
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strength to resist tbe assaults of an Indian book 
armj. As the finishing of those fortifications ' 



was essential to tbe existence of a colony^ and ^^^'* 
of no less importance in prosecuting the designs 
which the leader and his followers meditated, 
both in order to secure a place of retreat, and 
to preserve their communication with the sea, 
every man in the army, officers as well as sol- 
diers, put his hand to the work, Cortes himself 
setting them an example of activity and perse- 
verance in labour. The Indians of Zempoalla 
and Quiabislan lent their aid ; and this petty 
station, the parent of so many mighty settle- 
ments, was soon in a state of defence J 

While engaged in this necessary work. Cor- Concludes 
tes had several intarviews with the caziques of lumce wUb 
Zempoalla and Quiabislan ; and availing hira- ^^ ^ 
self of their wonder and astonishment at the 
new objects which they daily bebeld, he gr». 
dually inspired them with such an high opinion 
of the Spaniards, as beings of a superior order^ 
and irresistible in arms, that, relying on their 
protection, they ventured to insult the Mexi* 
can power, at the very name of which they 
were accustomed to tremble. Some of Monte- 
zuma's officers having appeared to levy the 



' B. Diu» c 45, 46, 4S. Oomm Cmk. e. 32» J8, 37. H«Mn» 
^toe. 2, lib. y, c 8, 9. 
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BOOK usual tribute, and to demand a cel^tain num^ 
 ber of human victims as an expiation for their 
1619. guilt in presuming to bold intercourse with 
those strangers whom the temperor had com- 
manded to leave his dominions, instead of obey- 
ing the order, the caziques made tbem prisoners, 
treated them with great indignity, and as their 
superstition was no less barbarous than that of 
the Mexicans, they prepared to sacrifice them 
' to their gods. From this last danger they 
were delivered by the interposition of Cortes, 
who manifested the utmost horror at the men- 
tion of such a deed. The two caziques having 
now been pushed to an act of such open rebel- 
lion, as left them no hope of safety but in at- 
taching themselves inviolably to the Spaniards, 
they soon completed their union with them, 
by formally acknowledging themselves to be 
vassals of the same monarch. Their example 
was followed by the Totonaqi^es, a fierce people 
who inhabited the mountainous part of the 
country. They willingly subjected themselves 
to the crown of Castile, and offered to accom- 
' pany Cortes, with all their forces, in his march 
towards Mexico." 

Cortes had now been above three months 
in New Spain ; and though this period had not 

> B. Diaz, c 47- Gomara Cron. 35, 36. Heitera; dec 2, libi v, 
c9, 10, 11. 
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been distinguished by martial exploits,. every book 
moment had been employed in operations, *' 



which, though less splendid, were more import- i^*^* 
ant. By his address in conducting his intrigues surestopro- 
with^ his own army, as well as his sagacity ^J^*^^°^^ 
in carrying on his negotiations with the na- bisauthon. 
tives, he had already laid the foundations of King. 
his future success. But whatever confidence he 
might place in the plan v^hich he had formed, 
he could not but perceive, that as his title to 
command was derived: from a doubtful autho- 
rity, he held it by -a precarious tenure. The 
injuries which Velasquez had received, were 
such as would naturally prompt him to apply 
for redress to their common sovereign.; and 
such a representation, he foresaw, might be 
given of his conduct, that he had reason to 
apprehend, not only that he might be degrad- 
ed from his present rank, but subjected to pu- 
nishment^ Before he began his maceh, it was 
necessary to take the most effectual precau- 
tions against this impending danger. With 
this view, he persuaded the magistrates of the 
colony at Vera Cruz to address a letter to the 
King, the chief object of which was to justify 
their own conduct in establishing a colony in- 
dependent of the jurisdiction of Velasquez. 
In order to accomplish this, they endeavoured 
to detract from his merit in fitting out the 
two former armanients under Cordova and 
Grijalva, affirming that these had been equip- 
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B^K ped by the iidveiitiirer» who engaged in the 
==m expeditionSf and not bj the governor. Thej 
^^i^< contended that the sole object of Velasquea 
was to trade or barter with the natives, not to 
attempt the conquest of New Spain» or to settle 
a colony there. They asserted thi^ Cortes and 
the officers who served under him had defrayed 
the greater part of the expense in fitting out 
the armament. On this account^ they humUy 
requested their sovereign to ratify what they 
had done in his name, and to confirm Cortes 
in the supreme command by his royal commis- 
sion. That Charles might be induced to grant 
. more readily what they demanded, they gave 
him a pompous description of the country 
which they had discovered ; of its riches, the 
number of its inhabitants, their civilisation and 
arts ; they related the progress which they had 
already made in annexing some parts of the 
country situated on the sea-coast to the crown 
of Castile; and mentioned the schemes which 
they had formed, as well as the hopes which 
they entertained, of reducing the whde to sub* 
jection.* Cortes himself wrote in a similar 



■^w" 



• In this letter it ii anerted, thai though a eoondcmUe Bvmhcr 6f 
Spaniaids have been wounded in their various encoonten with tbt 
people of Tabasco, not one of them died, and aU had recovered in a 
very short tune. This seems to oodfirm what I observe in p. 297 
conoeming the fanpsilSKtion of the oAnsive we^ons used bj die Am«i» 
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strain ; an4 a» be knew tbnt the Spanish pourt» book 
accustomed to the exf^^erat^d repr^aevitatiooa  V .i 
of every new country by its discoverers, would ^♦W* 
gire little credit to their splendid accounts of . 
New Sfpain, if these were not accompanied 
with such a specimen of what it contained aa 
would excite an high idea of its opulence, he 
solicited bis soldiers to relinquish what tbey 
might claim as their part of the treasures 
which had hitherto been collected, in order 
that the whole might be sent to the &iQg« 
Such was the ascendant which he bad acquired 
over their mindst and such their own romantic 
ei^pectations of future wealth, that an army of 
indigent and rapacious adventurers was capable 
of this generous effort^ and offered to their 
sovereign the richest present that had hitherto 
been transmitted from the New World.^ For- 
tocarrero and Montejo, the chief magistrates of 
the colony, were appointed to carry this pre^ 



canB. In this letter, the hwnui sacrifioeg offered by the Mexicans t* 
^dr ddiasB toe described mhmtely, and with great horror; somo of 
Ae Spaniaida, it I* said* had baen axe-witnaMea of thoaa baibaiwii 
lUaa. To the letter u inbjcnaed a catalogue and deacription of At 
inreaents sent to the En^eror.' That paUiahed by Cromara, Croo. c 
29, seems to have been coined firom it Pet Martyr describes many 
4»f die articles in his treatise « Da Insnlla nopor xBTentia,* p. SSi, 
Ac 

» See Note LXXVII. 
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BOOK sent to Castile, with express orders not to 
toueli at Cuba in their passage thither."^ ' 



1519« 



A conipi- While a vessel was preparing for their de^ 

xanr against \ • » 

Cortes. parture, an unexpected event occasioned a 
general alarm. Some soldiers and sailors, se- 
cretly attached to Velasquez, or intimidated 
at the prospect of the dangers unavoidable in 
attempting to penetrate into the heart of a 
great empire with such unequal force, formed 
the design of seizing one of the brigantines, 
and making their escape to Cuba, in order to 
give the governor ^such intelligence as might 
enable him to intercept the ship which was to 
carry the treasure and dispatches to Spain. 
This conspiracy, though formed by persons of 
low rank, was conducted with profound se- 
crecy; but at the moment when every thing 
was ready for execution, they were betrayed 
by one of their associates. 

Hedestn^s THOUGH the good fortuuc of Cortcs Jnter- 
^*^ posed so seasonably on this occasion, the de- 
tection of this conspiracy filled his mind with 
most disquieting apprehensions, and prompted 
him to execute a scheme which he had long 
revolved. Ha perceived that the spirit of dis- 
affection still lurked among his troops; that 



* B. Diaz, c 54. Goinaia Cron. c.'40. 
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though hitherto checked by the uniform sue- book 
cess of his schemes, or suppressed by the hand . 

of authority, various events might occur which **^^- 
would encourage and call it forth. He ob- 
served, that many of his men, weary of the 
fatigue of service, longed to revisit their settle- 
ments in Cuba; and that upon any appear- 
ance of extraordinary danger, or any reverse 
of fortune, it would be impossible to restrain 
them from returning thither. He was sensible 
that his forces, already too feeble, could bear 
no diminution, and that a very small defection 
of his followers, would oblige him to abandon 
the enterprise. After ruminating often, and 
with much solicitude, upon those particulars^ 
he saw no hope of success but in cutting off 
all possibility of retreat, and in reducing his 
men to the necessity of adopting the same re- 
solution with which he himself was animated^ 
either to conquer or to perish. With this view, 
he determined to destroy his fleet; but as he 
durst not venture to execute such a bold re- 
solution by his single authority, he laboured 
to bring his soldiers to adopt his ideas with re- 
spect to the propriety of this measure. His 
address in accomplishing this was nqt inferior 
to the arduous occasion in which it was em- 
ployed. He persuaded some, that the ships 
had suffered so much by having been long at 
sea, as to be altogether unfit for service; to 
others he pointed out what a seasonable rein- 

VOL. II. u 
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bOC^ fof cement of streiigth they would deprive froai 
 the junctloft of at) hundred tJieiH now unpn^- 

^*^^- fituWy ^mt^teyfed as jsstitoirs ; ctnd to alt he re* 
pt^^ekiled th^ necessil;y of fiKtng their eyes and 
Wiishes upon what was before them, without 
allowing the idea of k retreat 9ieice to tent^ 
their thoughts. With universal consent tiye 
ships welre drawn ^^hore, iind after stripping^ 
the^ of their sail^ ^^gg^i^g^^ iron wotkS) and 
whatever else m\ght be of use, they wwe hnk^ 
itt pietefe. Thus, from «tn effort of magnani-* 
Siity, to whiich there is nothing parallel in his^ 
tbry, five hundred men voluntarily consulted 
tb be ^hut lip id b hl>stiie country, £lied witti 
powetfiil iand unkhbwn nationis; and havkj^ 
pTfeduded every '^eans of esca|pe> Mt Hieift- 
selves without ^ny resource but their own va^ 
four and perseverance.** 

Nothing how retarded O^tes ; tfee alacrity 
bf his troops and the disposition of his allies 
werfe equally favourable. AH the advantages, 
however, derived from the latter, though pro- 
cured by much assiduity and address, were 
well nrgh lost in a moment, by an indiscreet 
sally of reKgiotrs sseal, which, on nHWiy occa- 
sions, precipitated Cortes into actions tncon- 



'' Relat di Cortdk Rasmus, iii, 225. B. Diaz, c. 57, 58. H«Retm, 
ctoc 2, lib. «,"€. U. 
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sbteoi with the ^udence that dwtiagiiishes BOOK 
hijB diameter. Ti^ugfa bitheito be iiad neither ^.^^Ja:, I 

time Aor opportunity to explain to the natives ^^^^* 
the .errors fof their ow>n superstitioD^ or to ui- 
struct tbem m the priinciples of the Christian 
faith, he coiRmanded hi$ soldiers to overturn 
the alt«rs» aod to destroy the idols in the chief 
temple of ZempoaSia, ami in their pbtrse *to 
ereot a -cnicifix fmd an image ^ the Virgin 
Mary. The people bebdl4 this with astoi»ish- 
m^fit *nd horror ; the fwi^s excited them to 
arnas ; hut such was the authority of Corte$, 
and so great the ascendant whieh the Spa- 
niards had acquired, that the commotion w^as 
a{^pea»so4 without bloodshed, and concord {per- 
fectly re-established.'' 

CoftTEs hegan his maidh from Zemponlla Advances 
on the sixteeath of August^ with &ve hundred country. 
inen» fifteen iiorse, and six field-pieces. The 
rest of his troops, consisting chieiy of such as 
froim age or infirmity were less fit for active 
se^vioe, be left as a garrison in Villa Rica, 
under the command of Escalante, an oiScer of 
merit, and warmly attached to his interest. 
The cazique of Zempoalla supplied him with 
provisions, and with two hundred of thoiae 
Indians called Tamemes, whose office, in a 



* B. Diw, c 41» 42. Heriei», dec. 2, tib. v, c. 3, 4. 
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^^^ country where tame animals were unknown^ 
s; was to carry burdens^ and to perform all servile 
labour. They were a great relief to the Spa- 
nish soldiers, who hitherto had been obliged^ 
not only to carry their own baggage, but to 
drag along the artillery by main force. He 
offered likewise a considerable body of his 
troops, but Cortes was satisfied with four huri- 
dred ; taking care, however, to choose persons 
of such note as might prove hostages for the 
fidelity of their, roaster. Nothing memorable 
happened in his progress, until be arrived on 
the confines of Tlascala. The inhabitants of 
that province, a warlike people, were impla- 
cable enemies of the Mexicans, and had been 
united in an ancient alliance With the caziques 
of Zempoalla, Though less civilised than the 
subjects of Montezuma, they were advanced 
in improvement far beyond the rude nations 
of America, whose manners we have described. 
They had made considerable progress in agri- 
culture ; they dwelt in large towns ; they were 
not strangers to some species of commerce; 
and in the imperfect accounts of their institu- 
tions and laws, transmitted to us by the early- 
Spanish writers, we discern traces both of dis- 
tributive justice and of criminal jurisdiction in 
their interior police. But still, as the degree 
of their civilisation was incomplete, and as 
they depended for subsistence, not on agricul- 
ture alone, but trusted for it in a great mea« 
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sure to hunting, they retained many of the book 
qualities natural to men in this state. Like ' 



them, they were fierce and revengeful ; like ^*»*^*' 
them, too, they were high-spirited and inde- 
pendent. In consequence of the former, they 
were involved in perpetual hostilities, and had 
but a slender and occasional intercourse with 
neighbouring states. The latter inspired them 
with such detestation of servitude, that they 
not only refused to stoop to a foreign yoke, and 
maintained an obstinate and successful contest 
in defence of their liberty against the superior 
power of the Mexican empire, but they guard- 
ed with equal solicitude against domestic ty- 
ranny ; and disdaining to acknowledge any 
master, they lived under the mild and limited 
jurisdiction of a council elected by their several 
tribes. 

Cortes, though he had received information His war 
concerning the martial character of this people, TiascakM. 
flattered himself that his professions of deliver- 
ing the oppressed from the tyranny of Monte- 
zuma, their inveterate enmity to the Mexicans, 
and the example of their ancient allies the 
Zempoallans, might induce the Tlascalans to 
grant him a friendly reception. In order to 
dispose them to this, four Zempoallans of great 
eminence were sent ambassadors to request, in 
his name, and in that of their cazique, that 
they would permit the Spaniards to pass through 
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BOOK th^ territories of the republic, m tiieir way to 
■'■■ ' "■ Me^dco. But instead of the favourable answer 



lAUk which Was expected, the Tlascalans seized the 

ambassadors^ and without ai^ regard to their 

public character, made preparation for sacrU 

fidrftg them to their gods% At the sine tiine^ 

they assembled their troops, in order td oppose 

those unkaown iniraders, if they should attempt 

to make their passage good bjr force of avma.. 

Yarioasi motives concurred m precipitating the 

Tfatscalaibs irIo this resolutioi^ A fierce people^ 

skvt up within its owar narrow precincts, and 

Uttkf accustomed to^ aoy intercourse With foM 

reignerr, is apt to consider every stranger aa 

an enenty, and is easily excited to arms. They 

<;onchided, from Cortes's proposal of vistting 

Montezuma in his capital, that, notwithstand* 

ing all his professions, he courted the friend'* 

ship of a monarch whom they both hated and 

feared. The imprudent zeal of Cortes^ im vio-* 

lating the temples in ZempoaUa, filled, the 

Tlascalane with horror; and as they were 

no lets attached to their superstition thad the 

other nations of New Spain, they were impft- 

tiesit to avenge their injured gods, and to ac*- 

q^uire the merit of offering up to them^ as vic- 

timsy those impious men who had dared to 

profane their altars ; they contemned the small 

number of the Spaniards,^ as they had not yet 

measured their own strength with that of theai 

new etiemies^ and had. no idea of the superior 



ritjT which they doKved from tboir arm$ wd b^k 
difictpltne^  

1510, 

CoRT«s» after wmiting some days, in vain, for Aug. so. 
the retura of his ambassadors, advanced into ^^**«*"^ 
the Tlascalan territories. As the resolutions of 
people who delight in war are executed with 
no less promptitude than they are formed, he 
found troops in the field ready to oppose him* 
They attacked him with great intrepidity, and, ^ 
in the first encounter, wounded some of the 
Spaniards, and killed two horses; a loss, in 
their situation, of great moment, because it was 
irreparable. From this specimen of their cou- 
rage* Cortes saw the necessity of proceeding 
with caution. His army marched in close or- 
der ; he chose the stations where he halted with 
attention, and fortified every camp with extra* 
ordinary care. During fourteen days he was 
exposed to almost uninterrupted assaults, 'th<; 
Tlascalans advancing with numerous armies, 
and renewing the attack in various forms, with 
a degree of valour and perseverance to which 
the Spaniards had seen nothing parallel in the 
New World, The Spanish historians describe 
those successive battles with great pomp, and en- 
ter into a minute detail of particulars, mingling 
many exaggerated and incredible circumstan^c^^ 



' See Not* LXXVIH. 
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BOOK with such as are real and marvellous. But no 
 power of words can render the recital of a com^ 
1519. bat interesting, where there is no equality of 
danger; and when the narrative closes with 
an account of thousands slain on the one side, 
while not a single person falls on the other, 
the most laboured descriptions of the previous 
disposition of the troops, or of the various vi- 
cissitudes in the engagement, command no at- 
tention. 

Somenn. Thbrb are some circumstances, however, in 
f^mrtancw this war, which are memorable, and merit no- 
tice, as they throw light upon the character 
both of the people of New Spain, and of their 
conquerors. Though the Tlascalans brought 
into the field such numerous armies as appear 
sufficient to have overwhelmed the Spaniards, 
they were never able to make any impression 
upon their small battalion. Singular as this 
may seem, it is not inexplicable. The Tlas- 
calans, though addicted to war, were, like all 
unpolished nations, strangers to military order 
and discipline, and lost in a great measure 
the advantage which they might have derived 
from their numbers, and the impetuosity of 
their attack, by their constant solicitude to 
carry off the dead and wounded. This point 
of honour, founded on a sentiment of tender- 
' ness natural to the human mind, and strength- 
ened by anxiety to preserve the bodies of their 
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countrymen from being devoured by their ene- book 
mies, was universal among the people of New - 
Spain. Attention to this pious office occupied ^*^*' 
them even during the heat of combat,' broke 
their union, and diminished the force of the 
impression which they might have made by a 
joint effort. 

Not only was their superiority in number of 
little avail, but the imperfection of their mili- 
tary weapons rendered their valour in a great 
measure inoffensive. After three battles, and 
many skirmishes and assaults, not one Spaniard 
was killed in the field. Arrows and spears, 
headed with flint or the bones of fishes, stakes 
hardened in the fire, and wooden swords, 
though destructive weapons among naked In- 
dians, were easily turned aside by the Spanish 
bucklers, and could hardly penetrate the es- 
caupileSf or quilted jackets, which the soldiers 
wore. The Tlascalans advanced boldly to the 
charge, and often fought hand to hand. Many 
of the Spaniards were wounded, though all 
slightly, which cannot be imputed to any want 
of courage or strength in their enemies, but to 
the defect of the arms with which they assailed 
them. 



s B. Dtaz» e. 66. 
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BOOK Notwithstanding the fury with which the 
,-. ' Tlascalaiis attacked the Spaniards, they seemed 



11(19' to have conducted their hostilities with some 
degree of barbarous generosity. They gave the 
Spaniards warning of their hostile intentions, 
and as they knew that their invaders wanted 
provisions, and imagined, perhaps, like the 
other Americans, that they had left their own 
country because it did not a£ford them subsist- 
ence, they sent to their camp a large supply 
of poultry and maize, desiring them to eat 
plentifully, because they scorned to attack an 
enemy enfeebled by hunger; and it would be 
an affront to their gods to offer them famished 
victims, as well as disagreeable to themselves 
to feed on such emaciated prey.*" 

When they were taught by the first encoun^ 
ter with their new enemies, that it was not easy 
tq execute this threat; when they perceived, 
in the subsequent engagements, that notwith* 
standing all the efforts of their own valour, of 
which they had a very high opinion, not one of 
the Spaniards was slain or taken, they began to 
conceive them to be a superior order of beings, 
against whom human power could not avaiL 
In this extremity they had recourse to their 
priests, requiring them to reveal the mysterious 

^ Herrern, dec. 2» lib. vi, c 6. Gotnara Cron. c 47* 
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caoMs of such extraordinary events and to ^"^^ 
declare what new means they should employ in 



order to repulse those formidable mvadersi. The ^^^ 
priests, after many sacrifices and incantatioDSy 
deliv^ered this response. That these strangers 
were the ofiGspring of the sun, procreated by his 
animating energy in the regions of the east; 
tbaty by day, while cherished with the influence 
of his parental beams^ they were invincible; 
but by night, when his reviving heat was with- 
drawn, their vigour declined and faded like the 
herbs in the field, and they dwindled down in- . 
to mortal men.^ Theories less plausible have 
gained credit with more enlightened nations, 
and have influenced their conduct. In conse- 
quence of this, the Tlascalans^ with the implicit 
confidence of men who fancy themselves to be 
under the guidance of Heaven, acted in con- 
tradiction to one of their most established 
maxims in war, and ventured to attack the 
enemy with a strong body in the night-time, 
in hopes of destroying them when enfeebled 
and surprised. But Cortes had greater vigi- 
lance and discernment than to be deceived by 
the rude stratagems of an Indian army. The 
sentinels at his out-posts, observing some ex- 
traordinary movement among the Tlascalans, 
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BOOK gave the alarm. In a moment the troops were 
' under arms, and sallying out, dispersed the 
iii9* party with great slaughter, without allowing it 
to approach the camp. The Tlascalans con- 
vinced by sad experience that their priests had 
deluded them, and satisfied that they attempt- 
ed in vain, either to deceive or to vanquish 
their enemies, their fierceness abated, and they 
began to incline seriously to peace. 

Tie Tias. They wcre at a loss, however, in what man- 
pcM^d'to * Q^r ^o address the strangers, what idea to form 
i*^®- of their character, and whether to consider 
them as beings of a gentle or of a malevolent 
nature. There were circumstances in their 
conduct which seemed to favour each opinion. 
On the one hand, as the Spaniards constantly 
dismissed the prisoners whom they took, not 
only without injury, but often with presents of 
European toys, and renewed their offers of 
peace after every victory ; this lenity amazed 
people, who, according to the exterminating 
system of war known in America, were accus- 
tomed to sacrifice and devour without mercy 
all the captives taken in battle, and disposed 
them to entertain favourable sentiments of the 
humanity of their new enemies. But, on the 
other hand, as Cortes had seized fifty of their 
countrymen who brought provisions to his 
camp, and, supposing them to be spies, had cut 
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off their hands ;* this bloody spectacle, added book 
to the terror occasioned by the fire-arms and ... 



horses, filled them with dreadful impressions of ^***- 
the ferocity of their invaders.^ This uncer- 
tainty was apparent in the mode of addressing 
the Spaniards. " If,'* said they, " you are 
divinities of a cruel and savage nature, we pre- 
sent to you five slaves, that you may drink their 
blood and eat their flesh. If you are mild 
deities, accept an offering of incense and varie- 
gated plumes. If you are men, here is meat, 
and bread, and fruit, to nourish you.""* The Condudfld. 
peace which both parties now desired with 
equal ardour was soon concluded. The Tlas- 
calans yielded themselves as vassals to the 
crown of Castile, and engaged to assist Cortes 
in all his future operations. He took the re- 
public under his protection, and promised to 
defend their persons and possessions from in- 
jury or violence. 

This treaty was concluded at a seasonable Advanugw 
juncture for the Spaniards. The fatigue of ser- Spaniards. 
vice among a small body of men, surrounded 
by such a multitude of enemies, was incredible. 
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BOOK Half the aimjr was on duty ^rtry night, aod 
 even they whose turn it W0s to rest* slept al- 
lele, or ays upon theiir arms, tliat thej might be readf 
to run to their posts on a moment's warning. 
Many of them were wounded ; a good nanber, 
and among these Cortes Mmself, laboured uo- 
•der the distempers prevalent in hot dUimates, 
and several had died since they set out from 
Vera Crvtz. Notwithstanding the supplies 
whidbi they received from the Tlascalans, they 
w^e often m want of proivisions, and mo destj- 
tnte of the neceseairies most requisite m dan- 
gerous service, that they had no salve to dreas 
their wounds, but what was camposed with the 
£at of the Indians whom they bad dmxkJ" 
Worn out with such intolerable toll and barid- 
^ips, many of the :soldiers began to murmiAT, 
and, when they reflected on tbe multitude and 
boldness of their enemies, more wene readir At) 
despair. It required the utmost exertion of 
Cortes's authority and address to check this 
:^irit of despondency in its {n*t^re^^ and ta re- 
animate bis fdiower^ with tkcek wgmted eense 
•of their own superiority ovser ihe enemies wil^ 
whom they had to contend.^ The :Sttbmi^iofi 
of the TIascalans, and their own triumphant 
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entrj into the capital city^ where they were re- book 
ceived with the revepence paid to beings of a * 

superior order, banished, at once, from the ^^^ 
minds of the Spaniards, all memory of past suf* 
fieiings, dispelled e^ery Anxious thought with 
respect to their future op«mtii»is, and fiilly sa« 
tisfied them that there was not now any power 
in America able to withstand tfaehr arms.^ 

CoJtTBS remaini^ twenty days in Tlascala, in 9°'*« «>"- 
order to allow his troops a short interval of re* gain their 
pose -after audi hard service- During that time ^^'^^^"^ 
he was employed in transactions and inquiries 
of great moment with respect to his fntm^e 
schemes. In his daily conferences with the 
Tlascalan chiefs, he received information oon- 
cerning every pardcalar itelaitive to the state of 
the Mexican empire, or to the qualities of its 
sovereign, which could be of .use in regulating 
his conduct, whether he should be obliged to 
act as a friend or as an enemy. As he found 
that the antipathy of his new allies to the Mexi- 
can nation was do less implacable than had 
been represented, and perceived what benefit . 
he might derive from the aid of such powerful 
confederates, be employed all his powers of in- 
sinuation in order to gain their confidence. 
Nor was any exitraoidftnary exertion of these 
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BOOK necessary. The Tlascalans, with the levity of 
' mind natural to unpolished men, were, of their 
i5ia. Q^Q accord, disposed to run from the extreme 
of hatred' to that of fondness. Every thing in 
the appearance and conduct of their guests was 
to them matter of wonder.^ 'They gazed with 
admiration at whatever the Spaniards did, and 
fancying them to be of heavenly origin, were 
eager not only to comply with their demands, 
but to anticipate their wishes. They offered, 
accordingly, to accompany Cortes in his march 
to Mexico, with all the forces of the republic, 
under the command of their most experienced 
captains. 

Which he But, after bestowing so much pains on ce- 
lost byUs menting this union, all the beneficial fruits of 
nsh seaL n y^^r^ qu the poiut of bciug lost, by a new 
effusion of that intemperate religious zeal with 
which Cortes was animated, no less than the 
other adventurers of the age. They all consi- 
dered themselves as instruments employed by 
Heaven to propagate the Christian faith, and 
the less they were qualified, either by their 
knowledge or morals, for such a function, 
they were more eager to discharge it. The 
profound veneration of the Tlascalans for the 
Spaniards, having encouraged Cortes to explain 
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to some of their chiefs the doctrines of the book 
Christian religion, and to insist that thej should  
abandon their own superstitions, and embrace 
the faith of their new friends, they, according 
to an idea universal among barbarous nations, 
readily acknowledged the truth and excellence 
of what he taught; but contended, that the 
Teuhs of Tlascala were divinities no less than 
the God in whom the Spaniards believed ; and 
as that being was entitled to the homage of 
Europeans, so they were bound to revere the 
same powers which their ancestors had wor- 
shipped. Cortes continued, nevertheless, to 
urge his demand in a tone of authority, ming- 
ling threats with his arguments, until the Tlas- 
calans could bear it no longer, and conjured 
him never to mention this again, lest the gods 
should avenge on their heads the guilt of hav- 
ing listened to such a proposition. Cortes, as- 
tonished and enraged at their obstinacy, pre* 
pared to execute by force what he could not 
accomplish by persuasion, and was going to 
overturn their altars, and cast down their idols 
with the same violent hand as at Z^mpoalla, 
if Father Bartholomew de Olmedo, chaplain to 
the expedition, had not checked his inconside- 
rate impetuosity. He represented the impru- 
dence of such an attempt in a large city newly 
reconciled, and filled with people no less super- 
stitious than warlike; he declared, that the 
proceeding at Zempoalla had always appeared 

VOL. II. X 
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BOOK io him precipitate and unjust; that religion 
  was not to be propagated by the sword^ or in- 



^*^^- fidels to be converted by violence ; that other 
weapons were to be employed in thi$ ministry ; 
patient instruction must enlighten the under- 
standing, and pious example captivate the heart* 
before men could be induced to abandon error^ 
and embrace the truth/ Amidst scenes, whete 
a aarrow-ininded bigotry appears io such cloisle 
union with oppr^sion and cruelty^ sentiments 
so liberal and humane soothe the mind with 
unexpected pleasure ; and at a time when the 
rights of conscience were little understood in 
the Christian world, and the idea of toleration 
unknown, one is astonished to find a Spanish 
tnonk of the sixteenth century among the 
first advocates against persecution, and in be- 
half of religious liberty. The remonstra&c^a 
. of an ecclesiastic, no less respectable for wis* 
dom than virtue, bad their proper weight with 
Cortes. He left the Tlascalans in the undis« 
turbed exercise of their own rites, requiring 
only that they should desist from their hor- 
rid practice of offering human victims in sa- 
crifice. 

Advances CoRTEs^ as soon as his troops were fit for 
to Choiuia. j^rvice, resolved to continue his march towards 
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M^siico, notwithstanding the earnest dissua- book 
sives of the Tlascalans, who reppesented his  



<l98tniction as unavoidable, if he put himself ^^^^' 
in the power of a prince so faithless and cruel 
as Montezuma. As he was accompanied by 
six thousand Tlascalans, he had now the com- 
mand of forces whicb resembled a regular 
army. They directed their course toy^ards Oct. is. 
Gholula ; Montezuma, who had at length con- 
sented to admit the Spaniards into his pre- 
sence, having informed Cortes, that he had 
given orders for his friendly reception there. 
Cholula was a considerable town, and though 
only five leagues distant from TIascala, was 
formerly an independent state, but had been 
lately subjected to the Mexican empire. Thip 
was considered by all the people of New Spain 
as a holy place, the sanctuary and chief seat of 
their gods, to which pilgrims resorted from . 
every province, and a greater number of hu- 
man victims were offered in its principal temple 
than even in that of Mexico.' Montezuma 
seems to have invited the Spaniards thither, 
either from some superstitious hope that the 
gods would not suffer this sacred mansion to 
be defiled, without pouring down their wrath 
upon those impious strangers, who ventured to 



* TorquemadA, Monar. Ind. i, 281, 282; ii, 291. Gomara Cron. 
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BOOK insult their power in the place of its peculiar 
' residence ; or from a belief that he himself 



1519. might there attempt to cut them off with more 
certain success, under the immediate protection 
of his divinities. 

Theieve- CoRT£S had been warned by the Tlascalans, 
procrfra before he set out on bis march, to keep a 
there. watchful eye over the Cholulans. He himself, 
though received into the town with much 
seeming respect and cordiality, observed se- 
veral circumstances in their conduct which ex- 
cited suspicion. Two of the TIascalans, who 
were encamped at some distance from the 
town, as the Cholulans refused to admit their 
ancient enemies within its precincts, having 
found means to enter in disguise, acquainted 
Cortes, that they observed the women and 
• children of the principal citizens retiring in 
great hurry every night ; and that six children 
had been sacrificed in the chief temple, a rite 
which indicated the execution of some warlike 
enterprise to be approachitig. At the same 
time, Marina the interpreter received infor- 
mation from an Indian woman of distinction, 
whose confidence she had gained, that the de- 
struction of her friends was concerted ; that 
a body of Mexican troops lay concealed near 
the town ; that some of the streets were bar- 
ricaded, and in others, pits or deep trenches 
were dug, and slightly covered over, as traps 
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into which the horses might fall ; that stones book 
or missive weapons were collected on the tops ' 



of the temples, with which to overwhelm the ^^*- 
infantry ; that the fatal hour was now at hand, 
and their ruin unavoidable. Cortes, alarmed . 
at this concurring evidence, secretly arrested 
three of the chief priests, and extorted from 
them a confession that confirmed the intelli- 
gence which he had received. As not a mo- 
ment was to be lost, he instantly resolved to 
prevent his enemies, and to inflict on them 
such dreadful vengeance as might strike Mon^ 
tezuma and his subjects with terror. For this 
purpose, the Spaniards and Zempoallans were 
drawn up in a large court, which had been 
allotted for their quarters, near the centre of 
the town ; the Tlascalans had orders to ad- 
vance; the magistrate^ and several of the 
chief citizens were sent for, under various pre- 
texts, and seized. On a signal given, the 
troops rushed out, and fell upon the multitude, 
destitute of leaders, and so much astonished, 
that the weapons dropping from their hands, 
they stood motionless, and incapable of de- 
fence. While the Spaniards pressed them in 
front, the Tlascalans attacked them in the rear. 
' The streets were filled with bloodshed and 
death. The temples, which afforded a retreat 
to the priests and some of the leading men, 
were set on fire, and they perished in the 
flames. This scene of horror continued two 
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IsooK days ; during which the wretched inhabitants 
. '  suffered all that the destructive rage of the 
1619. Spaniards, or the implacable revenge of their 
Indian allies, could injflict. At length the car- 
nage ceased, after the slaughter of six thou- 
sand Cholulans, without the loss of a single 
Spaniard. Cortes then released the magis- 
trates, and reproaching them bitterly for their 
intended treachery, declared, that as justice 
wa& now appeased, he forgave the offence, but 
required thiem to recal the citizens who had 
fled, and re-establish order in the town. Such 
^as the ascendant which the Spaniards had 
acquired over this superstitious race of men, 
and so deeply were they impressed with an 
opinion of their superior discernment, as well 
as power, that in obedience to this command, 
the city was in a few days filled again with 
people, who, amidst the ruins of their sacred 
buildings, yielded respectful service to men 
whose hands were stained with, the blood of 
their relations and fellow-citizens.^ 



Oct 29. FaoM Cholula, Cortes advanced directly to- 

towIJdT* wards Mexico, which was only twenty leagues 

Mexico. distant. In every place through which he 

passed, he was received as a person possessed 



^ Cortes Kelat. Ramus, iii, 231. B. Diaz, c 83. Gomara Ordti. 
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of sufficient power to deliver the empire from b<x>k 
the oppression under which it groaned ; and — '  
the caziques or governors communicated to ^***- 
him all the grievances which they felt under 
the tyrannical government of Montezuma, 
with that unreserved confidence which men 
naturally repose in superior beings. When 
Cortes first observed the seeds of discontent 
in the remote provinces of the empire, hope 
dawned upon his mind ; but when he now dis- 
covered such symptoms of alienation from 
their monarch near the seat of government, he 
concluded that the vital parts of the constitu- 
tion were affected, and conceived the most 
sanguine expectations of overturning a state, 
whose natural strength was thus divided and 
impaired. While those reflections encour^tged 
the general to persist in his arduous under- 
taking, the soldiers were no less animated by 
observations more obvious to their capacity. In ' 
descending from the mountains of Chalco, 
across which the road lay, the vast plain of 
Mexico opened gradually to their view. When First vi«w 
they first beheld this prospect, one of the most 
striking and beautiful on the face of the earth ; 
when they observed fertile and cultivated fields, 
stretching farther than tbe eye could reach ; 
when they saw a lake resembling the sea in 
extent, encompassed with large towns, and dis- 
covered the capital city rising upon an island 
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BOOK in the middle^ adorned with its temples and 
* turrets; the scene so far exceeded their ima- 
1610. gination, that some believed the fanciful de- 
scriptions of romance were realised, and that 
its enchanted palaces and gilded domes were 
presented to their sight; others could hardly 
persuade themselves that this wonderful spec- 
tacle was any thing more than a dream.^ As 
they advanced, their doubts were removed, but 
their amazement increased. They were now 
fully satisfied that the country was rich beyond 
any conception which they had formed of it, 
and jQattered themselves that at length they 
should obtain an ample recompense for all their 
services and sufferings. 

The irrcao- HiTHERTO they had met with no enemy to 
Montezu. opposc their progress, though several circum-- 
stances occurred which led them to suspect 
that some design was formed to surprise and 
cut them off. Many messengers arrived suc- 
cessively from Montezuma, permitting them 
one day to advance, requiring them on the 
next to retire, as his hopes or fears alternately 
prevailed ; and so wonderful was this infatua- 
tion, which, seems to be unaccountable on any 
supposition but that of a superstitious dread of 
the Spaniards, as beings of a superior nature. 



ma. 
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that Cortes was almost at the gates of the book 

V. 



capital, before the monarch had determined ~ 
whether to receive him as a friend, or to op- i5i»- 
pose him as an enemy. But as no sign of open 
hostility appeared, the Spaniards, without re- 
garding the jfluctuations of Montezuma's senti- 
ments, continued their march along the cause- 
way which led to Mexico through the lake, 
with great circumspection and the strictest dis- 
cipline, though without seeming to suspect the 
prince whom they were about to visit. 

When they drew near the city, about a thou- His first 
sand persons, who appeared to be of distinction, ^^^^ 
came forth to meet them, adorned with plumes, SpanUrcU. 
and clad in mantles of fine cotton. Each of 
these, in his order, passed by Cortes, and sa- 
luted him according to the mode deemed most 
respectful and submissive in their country. 
They announced the approach of Montezuma 
himself, and soon after his harbingers came 
in sight. There appeared first two hundred 
persons in an uniform dress, with large plumes 
of feathers, alike in fashion, marching two and 
two, in deep silence, bare-fboted, with their 
eyes fixed on the ground. These were follow- 
ed by a company of higher rank, in their most 
sho\|y apparel, in the midst of whom was Mon- 
tezuma, in a chair or litter richly ornamented 
with gold, and feathers of various colours. 
Four of his principal favourites carried him on 
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BOOK their shoulders, others supported a canopy of 
' curious workmanship over his head. Before 

'*^^* him marched three officers with rods of gold 
in their hands, which they lifted up on high 
at certain intervals, and at that signal all the 
people bowed their heads, and hid their faces, 
as unworthy to look on so great a monarch. 
When he drew near, Cortes dismounted, ad- 
vancing towards him with officious haste, and 
in a respectful posture. At the same time 
Montezuma alighted from his chair, and lean- 
ing on the arms of two of his near relations, 
approached with a slow and stately paoe, his 
attendants covering the street with cotton 
cloths, that he might not touch the ground. 
Cortes accosted him with profound reverence, 
after the European fashion. He returned the 
salutation, according to the mode of his coun- 
try, by touching the earth with his hand, and 
then kissing it. This ceremony, the customary 
expression of veneration from inferiors towards 
those who were above them in rank, appeared 
such amazing condescension in a proud mo- 
narch, who scarcely deigned to consider the 
rest of mankind as of the same species with 
himself, that all his subjects firmly believed 
those persons, before whom he humbled himself 
in this manner, to be something more than hu- 
man. Accordingly, as they marched through 
the crowd, the Spaniards frequently, and with 
much satisfaction, heard themselves denomi- 
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nated Teules, or divinities. Nothing material b^k 
passed in this first interview. Montezuma ;=== 
conducted Cortes to the quarters which he ^*'*- 
had prepared for his reception, and immedi- 
ately took leave of him, with a politeness not 
unworthy of a court more refined. " You are 
now/' says he, " with your brothers in your 
own house; refresh yourselves after your fa- 
tigue, and be happy until I return."* The 
place allotted to the Spaniards for their lodg- 
ing was a house built by the father of Monte- 
zuma. It was surrounded by a stone wall, 
with towers at proper distances, which served 
for defence as well as for ornament, and its 
apartments and courts were so large, as to ac- 
commodate both the Spaniards and their Indian 
allies. The first care of Cortes was to take 
precautions for his security, by planting the ar- 
tillery so as to command the different avenues 
which led to it, by appointing a large division 
of his troops to be always on guard, and by 
posting Sentinels at proper stations, with injunc- 
tions to observe the same vigilant discipline as 
if they were within sight of an enemy's camp. 

In the evening, Montezuma returned. to visit His idaof 
his guests with the same pomp as in their first nkrdf.^ 



/ 
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BOOK interview, and brought presents of such value, 
- not only to Cortes and to his officers, but even 



i*i»* to the private men, as proved the liberality of 
the monarch to be suitable to the opulence of 
his kingdom. A long conference ensued, in 
which Cortes learned what was the opinion of 
Montezuma with respect to the Spaniards. It 
was an established tradition, he told him, among 
the Mexicans, that their ancestors came ori- 
ginally from a remote region, and conquered 
the provinces now subject to his dominion ; 
that after they were settled there, the great 
X captain who conducted this colony returned to 
his own country, promising, that at some fu- 
ture period his descendants should visit them, 
assume the government, and reform their con- 
stitution and laws ; that from what he had 
heard and seen of Cortes and his followers, he 
was convinced that they were the very persons 
whose appearance the Mexican traditions and 
prophecies taught them to expect; that ac- 
cordingly he had received them, not as stran- 
gers, but as relations of the same blood and 
parentage, and desired that they might consi- 
der themselves as masters in his dominions, for 
both himself and his subjects should be ready 
to comply with their will, and even to prevent 
their wishes. Cortes made a reply in his usual 
style, with respect to the dignity and power of 
his sovereign, and his intention in sending him 
into that country; artfully endeavouring so to 
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frame his discourse, that it might coincide as book 
much as possible with the idea which Monte- .  



zuma had formed concerning the origin of the **^^*' 
Spaniards. Next morning, Cortes and some 
of his principal attendants were admitted to a 
public audience of the Emperor. The three 
subsequent days were employed in viewing the 
city ; the appearance of which, so far superior 
in the order of its buildings and the number of 
its inhabitants to any place the Spaniards had 
beheld in America, and yet so little resembling 
the structure of an European city, filled them 
with surprise and admiration. 

Mexico, or Tenuchtitlan, as it was anciently 
called by the natives, is situated in a large 
plain, environed by mountains of such height, 
that, though within the torrid zone, the tem- 
perature of its climate is mild and healthful. 
All the moisture which descends from the high 
grounds is collected in several lakes, the twa* 
largest of which, of about ninety miles in cir- 
cuit, communicate with each other. The wa- 
ters of the one are fresh, those of the other 
brackish. On the banks of the latter, and at 
some small islands adjoining to them, the ca- 
pital of Montezuma*s empire was built. Tie 
access to the city was by artificial causewajs 
or streets formed of stones and earth, abott 
thirty feet in breadth. As the waters of tke 
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BOOK lake <)uring the rainy season overflowed the flat 
^^^-^;;1^^-^ country, these causeways were of consi^er-^ 
1^1^* able length. That of Tacuba, on the west, ex- 
tended a mile and a half; that of Tepeaca/ on 
the north-west, three miles ; that of Cuoy^^an, 
towards the south, six miles. On the e^t 
there was no causeway, and the city could be 
approached only by canoes.' In each of these 
causeways were openings at proper intervals, 
through which the waters flowed, and oyer 
these beams of timber were laid, which being 
covered with earth, the causeway or street had 
everywhere an uniform appearance. As the 
approaches to the city were singular, its con- 
struction was remarkable. Not only the teoiples 
of their gods, but the houses belonging to the 
monarch, and to persons pf di$tinctiaii, were 
of such dimensions, that, in comparison with 
any other buildings which had been hitherto 
discovered in America, they might be termed 
magnificent. The habitations of the common 



y I am indebted to M. Clavigeio for correcting an error of importance 
in ray description of Mexico. From the ea8t» where Tezeueo was a- 
tuafed, there was no causeway, as I have observed, an^ yet by sipine ia- 
attention on my part, or on that of the printer, in all the former ^tions 
one of the causeways was said to lead to Tezeueo. M. Clayigero^s mea- 
surement of the length of these causeways dii!fers somewhat ftom that 
which I hjiTe adopted iiom T. Torribio, Clayig. ii, p. 72. 
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people were mean, resembling the huts of other book 
Indians. But they were all placed in a regu- , 



lar manner, on the banks of the canals which ^^^^* 
passed through the city, in some of its dis- 
tricts, or on the sides of the streets which in< 
tersected it in other quarters. In several places 
were large openings or squares, one of which, 
allotted for the great market, is said to have 
been so spacious, that forty or fifty thousand 
persons carried on traffick there. In this city, 
the pride of the New World, and the noblest 
monument of the industry and art of man while 
unacquf^inted with the use of iron, and destitute 
of aid from any domestic animal, the Spaniards, 
who are most moderate in their computations, 
reckon that there were at least sixty thousand 
inhabitants.* 

But how much soever the novelty of those Thei? dan- 
objects might amuse or astonish the Spaniards, f^' " 
they felt the utmost solicitude with respect to 
their own situation. From a concurrence of 
circumstances, no less unexpected than favour- 
able to their progress, they had been allowed to 
penetrate into the heart of a powerful kingdom, 
and were now lodged in its capital, without 



» Cortes Relat Ram. iii, 239, D. Rdat della gran Citta de Mexico, 
par un Gentelhuomo del Cortese. Ram. ibid. 304, £. Herrera, dec. 2, 
lib. yii, c. 14, &c. 
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BOOK having once met with open opposition from its 
' monarch. The Tlascalans, however, had ear- 
nestly dissuaded them from placing such confi- 
dence in Montezuma as to enter a city of such 
peculiar situation as Mexico, where that prince 
would have them at mercy, shut up as it were 
in a snare, from which it was impossible to 
escape. They assured them that the Mexican 
priests had, in the name of the gods, counsel- 
led their sovereign to admit the Spaniards into 
the capital, that he might cut them off there 
at one blow with perfect security .** They now 
perceived too plainly, that the apprehensions 
of their allies werg not destitute of foundation ; 
that, by breaking the bridges placed at certain 
intervals on the causeways, or by destroying 
part of the causeways themselves, their retreat 
would be rendered impracticable, and they 
must remain cooped up in the centre of a hos- 
tile city, surrounded by multitudes jsufficient to 
overwhelm them, and without a possibility of 
receiving aid from their allies. Montezuma 
had, indeed, received them with distinguishe$l_ 
respect. But ought they to reckon upon this 
as real, or to consider it as feigned ? Even if 
it were sincere, could they promise on its con- 
tinuance ? Their safety depended upon the 
will of a monarch in whose attachment they 



b B. Diaz, c. 85, 86. 
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had no reason to confide ; and an order flowing book 
from his caprice, or a word uttered by him in ' 



passion, might decide irrevocably concerning i^^^- 
their fate-*" . 

These reflections, so obvious as to occur to Soficitnder 
the meanest soldier, did not escape the vigilant ^xi^^ 
sagacity of their general. Before be set out ^"*^ 
from Cholula, Cortes had received advice from 
Villa Rica,*^ that Qualpopoca, one of the Mexi- 
can generals on the frontiers, having assembled 
an army in order to attack some of the people 
whom the Spaniards had encouraged to throw 
off the Mexicad yoke, Escalante had marched 
out with part of the garrison to support his al- 
lies ; that an engagement bad ensued, in which, 
though the Spaniards were victorious, Escalante, 
with seven of his men, had been mortally wound- 
ed, his horse killed, and one Spaniard had been 
surrounded by the enemy, and taken alive ; that 
the head of this unfortunate captive, after be* 
ing carried in triumph to different cities, in or- 
der to convince the people that their, invaders 
were not immortal, had been slent to Mexico.* 
Cortes, though alarmed with this inteHigei\ce^ 



« B. Diaz, c 94. 

^ Cortes Relat Ram. iii, 235, C. 

« B. Diaz, c 93, 94. Herrera, dec. 2, lib. viii, c U 
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BOOK as an indication of Montezuma's hostile inten- 
' tions, had continued his inarch. But as soon as 



1619. |j^ entered Mexico, he became sensible, that, 
from an excess of confidence in the superior va- 
lour and discipline of his troops, as well as from 
the disadvantage of having nothing to guide him 
in an unknown country but the defective intel- 
ligence which he had received from people with 
whom his mode of communication was very im« 
perfect, he had pushed forward into a situation, 
where it was difficult to continue, and from 
which it was dangerous to retire. Disgrace, and 
perhaps ruin, was the certain consequence of 
attempting the latter. The success of his enter- 
prise depended upon supporting the high opi- 
nion which the people of New Spain had form- 
ed with respect to the irresistible power of his 
arms. Upon the first symptom of timidity on 
his part, their veneration would cease, and Mon- 
tezuma, whom fear alone restrained at present, 
would let loose upon him the whole force of 
his empire. At the same time, he knew that the 
countenand^e of his own sovereign was to be ob^ 
tained only by a series of victories, and that no- 
thing but the merit of extraordinary success could 
screen his conduct from the censure of irregula- 
rity. From all these considerations it was neces- 
sary to maintain his station, and to extricate him- 
self out of the difficulties, in which one bold step 
htfd involved him, by venturing upon another 
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Still bolder. The situation was trjing, but his bDok 
mind was equdl to it ; and after revolving the ' 



matter with deep attention, he fixed upon a ^^'^• 
plan no less extraordinary thkn daring. He Resolves ta 
determined to seize Montezuma in his palace, J^^a. **"" 
and to carry him as a prisoner to the Spanish 
quarters. From the superstitious veneration of 
the Mexicans for the person of their mbnarch, 
as well as their implicit submission to his will, 
he hoped, by having Montezuma in his power, 
to acquire the supreme direction of their affairs ; 
or, at least, with such a sacred pledge in, his 
hands, he made no doubt of being secure from ' 
any effort of their violence. 

This he immediately proposed to his oflScers. Hismaimer 
The timid startled at a meae^ure so audacious, thS!^"'*"^ 
and raised objections. The more intelligent 
and resolute, conscious that it was the only 
resource in which there appeared any prospect 
of safety, warmly approved of it, and brought 
over their companions so cordially to the sdrae 
opinion, that it was agreed instantly to make 
the attempt. At his usul^l hour of visiting 
Montezuma, Cortes went to the palace, accom- 
panied by Alvarado, Sandoval, Lugo, Velas- 
quez de Leon, and Davila, five of his principal 
officers, and as many trusty soldiers. Thirty 
chosen men followed, not in regular order, but 
sauntering at some distance, as if they had ho 
object but curiosity ; small parties w^re posted 
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BOOK at proper intervals, in all the streets leading 
' from the Spanish quarters to the court ; and 



1519- the remainder of his troops, with the TIascalan 
allies, were under arms ready to sally out on 
the first alarm. Cortes and his attendants 
were admitted without suspicion ; the Mexi- 
cans retiring, as usual, out of respect. He ad- 
dressed the monarch in a tone very different 
from that which he had employed in former 
conferences, reproaching him bitterly as the 
author of the violent assault made upon the 
Spaniards by one of his officers, and demanded 
public reparation for the loss which they had 
sustained by the death of some of their compa- 
nions, as well as for the insult offered to the 
great prince whose servants they were. Mon- 
tezuma, confounded at this unexpected accu- 
sation, and changing colour, either from con- 
sciousness of guilt, or from feeling the indig- 
nity with which he was treated, asserted his 
own innocence with great earnestness ; and as 
a proof of it, gave orders instantly to bring 
Qualpopoca and his accomplices prisoners to 
Mexico. Cortes replied, with seeming com- 
plaisance, that a declaration so respectable left 
no doubt remaining in his own mind, but that 
something more was requisite to satisfy his fol- 
lowers, who would never be convinced that 
Montezuma did not harbour hostile intentions 
against them, unless, as an evidence of his con- 
fidence and attachment, he removed from his 
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own palace, and took up his residence in the book 
Spanish quarters, where he should be served 



and honoured as became a great monarch. ^^^^' 
The first mention of so strange a proposal be- 
reaved Montezuma of speech, and almost of 
motion. At length, indignation gave him ut- 
terance, and he haughtily answered, " That 
persons of his rank were not accustomed volun- 
tarily to give up themselves as prisoners ; and 
were he mean enough to do so, his subjects 
would not permit such an affront to be offered 
to their sovereign." Cortes, unwilling to em- 
ploy force, endeavoured alternately to soothe 
and to intimidate him. The altercation be- 
came warm ; and havipg continued above three 
hours, Velasquez de Leon, an impetuous and 
gallant young man, exclaimed with impatience, 
^* Why w^ste more time in vain ? Let us either 
seize him instantly, or stab him to the heart." 
The threatening voice and fierce gestures with 
which these words were uttered, struck Mon- 
tezuma. The Spaniards, he was sensible, had 
now proceeded so far, as left him no hope that 
they would recede. His own danger was im- 
minent, the necessity unavoidable. He saw 
both, and abandoning himself to his fate, com- 
plied with theilr request. 

His officers were called. He communicated Montezu. 
to them his resolution. Though astonished and to^the" 
afflicted, they presumed not to question the will l^^l^^ 
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BOOK of their master, but carried him in silent pomp» 
all bathed in tears^ to the Spanish quarters. 



1519- When it was known that the strangers were 
conveying away the Emperor, the people broke 
out into the wildest transports of grief and 
rage, threatening the Spaniards with immediate 
destruction, as the punishment justly due to 
their impious audacity. But as soon as Monte- 
zuma appeared with a seeming gaiety of coun- 
tenance, and waved his hand* the tumult was 
hushed ; and upon bis declaring it to be of his 
own choice that he went to reside for some 
time among his new friends, the multitude, 
taught to revere every intimation of their so- 
vereign's pleasure, quietly dispersed.' 

 

Thus was a powerful prince seized by a few 
strangers in the midst of his capital, at noon- 
day, and carried off as a prisoner without oppo- 
sition or bloodshed. History contains nothing 
parallel to this event, either with respect to the 
temerity of the attempt, or the success of the 
execution ; and were not all the circumstances 
of this extraordinary transaction authenticated 
by the most unquestionable evidence* they 
would appear so wild and extravagant, as to 
go far beyond the bounds of that probability 



^ B. Diaz, c. 95. Gomara Cron. c. 83. Cortes Helat. Ram. iii, 
p. 235, 236. Henrera, dec. 2, lib. viii, c. 2> 3. 
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which must be preserved even in fictitious nar- book 
rations. ■- 



1519. 

Montezuma viras received in the Spanish Received 
quarters with all the ceremonious respect lyhich J^j^^t. 
Cortes had promised. He was attended by his 
own domestics, and served with his usual state. 
His principal officers had free access to him, 
and he carried on every function of govern- 
ment as if he had been at perfect liberty. The 
Spaniards, however, watched him with the 
scrupulous vigilance which was natural in 
guarding such an important prize,^ endeavour- 
ing at the same time to soothe and reconcile 
him to his situation, by every external demon- 
stration of regard and attachment. But from 
captive princes the hour of humiliation and 
suffering is never far distant. Qualpopoca, Subjected 
his son, and five of the principal officers who ^g^^^gl"' 
s^ved under him, were brought prisoners to 
the capital, in consequence of the orders which Dec. 4. 
Montezuma had issued. The Emperor gave 
them up to Cortes, that he might inquire into 
the nature of their crime, and determine their 
punishment. They were formally tried by a 
Spanish court-martial ; and though they had 
acted no other part than what became loyal 
subjects and brave men, in obeying the orders 



• See Note LXXXIII. 
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BOOK of their lawful sovereign, and in opposing the 
. invaders of their country, they were condemned 



1519. to be burnt alive. The execution of such atro- 
cious deeds is seldom long suspended. The 
unhappy victims were instantly led forth. The 
pile on which they were laid was composed 
of the weapons collected in the royal maga* 
^ine for the public defence. An innumerable 
multitude of Mexicans beheld, in silent asto- 
nishment, the double insult offered to the ma- 
jesty of their empire, an officer of distinction 
committed to the flames by the authority of 
strangers, for having done what he owed in 
duty to his natural sovereign ; and the arms 
provided by the foresight of their ancestors for 
avenging public wrongS5 consumed before their 
^yes. 

But these were not the most shocking indig* 
nities which the Mexicans had to bear. The 
Spaniards, convinced that Qualpopoca would 
not have ventured to attack Escalante without 
orders from his master, were not satisfied with 
inflicting vengeance on the instrument em- 
ployed in committing that crime, while the 
author of it escaped with impunity. Just be- 
fore Qualpopoca was led out to sufier, Cortes 
entered the apartment of Montezuma, followed 
by some of his ofiicers, and a soldier carrying a 
pair of fetters ; and approaching the monarch 
with a stern countenance, told him, that as the 
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persons who were now to undergo the punish- book 
ment which they merited, had charged him as . 



the cause of the outrage committed, it was ^^^9- 
necessary that he likewise should make atone-^ 
ment for that guilt ; then turning away abrupt- 
ly, without waiting for a reply, commanded the 
soldiers to clap the fetters on his legs. The 
orders were instantly executed. The discon* 
solate monarch, trained up with an idea that 
his person was sacred and inviolable, and con- 
sidering this profanation of it as the prelude of 
immediate death, broke out into loud lamenta- 
tions and complaints. His attendants, speech- 
less with horror, fell at his feet, bathing them 
with their tears ; and bearing up the fetters in 
their hands, endeavoured with officious tender- 
ness to lighten their pressure. Nor did their 
grief and despondency abate until Cortes re- 
turned from the execution, and with a cheerful 
countenance ordered the fetters to be taken off. 
As Montezuma's spirits had sunk with unmanly 
dejection, they now rose into indecent joy; 
and with an unbecoming transition, he passed 
at once from the anguish of despair to trans- 
ports of gratitude and expressions of fondness 
towards his deliverer. 

m 

In those transactions, as represented by the Reasons ofi 
Spanish historians, we search in vain for the ^n^l 
qualities which distinguish other parts of Cor- 
tes's conduct. To usurp a jurisdiction which 
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BOOK Gould not belong to a stranger, who assumed 
I. no higher character than that of an ambassador 
1319* from a foreign prince, and under colour of it, 
to inflict a capital punishment on men whose 
conduct entitled them to esteem, appears an 
act of barbarous cruelty. To put the monarch 
of a great kingdom in irons, and, after such 
ignominious treatment, suddenly to release him, 
seems to be a display of power no less inconsi* 
derate than wanton. According to the com* 
mon relation, no account can be given either of 
the one action or the other, but that Cortes, 
intoxicated with success, and presuming on the 
ascendant which he had acquired over the 
minds of the Mexicans, thought nothing too 
bold for him to undertake, or too dangerous to 
execute. But, in one view, these proceedings, 
however repugnant to justice and humanity, 
may have flowed from that artful policy which 
regulated every part of Cortes*s behaviour to- 
wards the Mexicans. They had conceived the 
Spaniards to be an order of beings superior 
to men. It was of the utmost consequence to 
cherish this illusion, and to keep up the vene- 
ration which it inspired. Cortes wished that 
shedding the blood of a Spaniard should be 
deemed the most heinous of all crimes ; and 
nothing appeared better calculated to esta- 
blish this opinion, than to condemn the first 
Mexicans who had ventured to commit it to a 
cruel death, and to oblige their monarch him- 
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self to submit to a mortifyiog indignity, as an book 
expiation for being accessory to a deed so atra* " 



cious.^ ^^• 



The rigour with which Cortes punished the The power 
unhappy persons who first presumed to lay vio- ^^^S 
lent hands upon his followers, seems according- ^• 
ly to have made all the impression that be de- 
sired. The spirit of Montezuma was not only 
overawed, but subdued. Durii^ six months 
that Cortes remained in Mexico, the monarch 
continued in the Spanish quarters, with an ap- 
pearance of as entire satisfaction and tranquil- 
lity, as if he had resided there, not from con- 
straint, but through choice. His minbters and 
officers attended him as usual. He took cog- 
nizance of all affairs ; every order was issued in 
his name. The external aspect of government 
appearing the same, and all its ancient forms 
being scrupulously observed, the people were 
so little sensible of any change, that they obey- 
ed the mandates of their monarch with the 
same submissive reverence as ever. Such was 
the dread which both Montezuma and his sub- 
jects had of the Spaniards, or such the venera- 
tion in which they held them, that no attempt 
was made to deliver their sovereign from con- 
finement ; and though Cortes, relying on this 



»» See Note LXXXIV. 
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BOOK ascendant which he had acquired over their 
' minds, permitted him not only to visit his tem« 

1520. pjgg^ jjut iQ make hunting excursions beyond 
the lake, a guard of a few Spaniards carried 
with it such a terror as to intimidate the multi- 
tude, and secure the captive monarch.^ 

Thus, by the fortunate temerity of Cortes in 
seizing Montezuma, the Spaniards at once se- 
cured to themselves more extensive authority 
in the Mexican empire than it was possible 
to have acquired in a long course of time by 
open force : and they exercised more absolute 
sway in the name of another than they could 
have done in their own. The arts of polished 
nations, in subjecting such as are less improv- 
ed, have been nearly the same in every period. 
The system of screening a foreign usurpation, 
under the sanction of authority derived from 
the natural rulers of a country, the device of 
employing the magistrates and forms already 
established as instruments to introduce a new 
dominion, of which we are apt to boast as 
sublime refinements in policy peculiar to the 
present age, were inventions of a more early 
period, and had been tried with success in the 
West, long before they were practised in the 
East. 



i Cortes Relat. p. 236, E. B. Diaz, c 97, 98, 99. 
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Cortes availed himself to the utmost of the book 

V 

power which he possessed by being able to act , 



in the name of Montezuma. He sent some tt^^^?.\ 

Use which 

Spaniards, whom he judged best qualified for he makes 
such commissions, into different parts of the 
empire, accompanied by persons of distinction, 
whom Montezuma appointed to attend them 
both as guides and protectors. They visited 
most of the provinces, viewed their soil and 
productions, surveyed with particular care the 
districts which yielded gold or silver, pitched 
upon several places as proper stations for fu- 
ture colonies, and endeavoured to prepare the 
minds of the people for submitting to the Spa- 
nish yoke. While they were thus employed, 
Cortes, in the name and by the authority of 
Montezuma, degraded some of the principal 
officers in the empire, whose abilities or in- 
dependent spirit excited his jealousy, and sub- 
stituted in their place persons less capable or 
more obsequious. 

Onb thing still was wanting to complete his 
security. He wished to have such command 
of the lake as might ensure a retreat, if, either 
from levity or disgust, the Mexicans should 
take arms against him, and break down the 
bridges or causeways. This, too, his own ad- 
dress, and the facility of Montezuma, enabled 
him to accomplish. Having frequently enter- 
tained his prisoner with pompous accounts of 
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BOOK the European marine and art of navigation, lie 
* awakened his curiosity to see those moving pa- 



1520. laces ^hich made their tvay through the water 
without oars. Under pretext of gratifying this 
desire, Cortes persuaded Montezuma to appoint 
some of his subjects to fetch part of the liaval 
stores which the Spaniards had deposited at 
Vera Cruz to Mexico, and to employ others 
in cutting down and preparing timber. With 
their assistance, the Spanish carpenters soon 
completed two brigan tines, which afforded a 
frivolous amusement to the monarch, and were 
considered by Cortes as a certain resource, if 
*he should be obliged to retire. 



Monte- Encouraged by so many instances of the 

knl^kdges iQonarch's tame submission to his will, Cortes 
^^JJJ^* ventured to put it to a proof still more trying. 
Spain. He urged Montezuma to acknowledge himself 
a vassal of the King of Castile, to hold his 
crown of him as superior, and to subject his 
dominions to the payment of an annual tri- 
bute. With this requisition, the last and most 
humbling that can be made to one possessed 
of sovereign authority^ Montezuma was so ob- 
sequious as to comply. He called together 
the chief men of his empire, and in a solemn 
harangue, reminding them of the traditions 
and prophedes which led them to expect the 
arrival of a people sprung from the same stock 
with themselves, in order to take possession of 
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the supreme power, he declarcfd his belief that book 
the Spaniards were this promised race ; that . - 
therefore he recognised the right of their mo- *®^- 
narch to govern the Mexican empire ; that he 
would lay his crown at his feet, and obey him 
as a tributary* While uttering these words, 
Montezuma discovered how deeply he was af« 
fected in making such a sacrifice. Tears and 
groans frequently interrupted his discourse* 
Overawed and broken as his spirit was, it still 
retained such a sense of dignity, as to feel 
that pang which pierces the heart of princes 
when constrained to resign independent power. 
The first mention of such a resolution struck 
the assembly dumb with astonishment. This 
was followed by a sudden murmur of sorrow, 
mingled with indignation, which indicated 
some violent eruption of rage to be near at 
hand. This Cortes foresaw, and seasonably 
interposed to prevent it, by declaring that his 
master had no intention to deprive Monte-^ 
zuma of the royal dignity, or to make any 
innovation upon the constitution and laws of 
the Mexican empire. This assurance, added 
to their dread of the Spanish power, and to 
the authority of their monarch's example, ex- 
torted a reluctant consent from the assembly.^ 
The act of submission and homage was exe- 
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BOOK cuted with all the formalities which the Spa- 
' niards were pleased to prescribe.* 



1520. 

The Montezuma, at the desire of Cortes, accom-* 

th^^tt^ure panied this profession of fealty and homage with 
coflectedby a magnificent present to his new sovereign ; 
mlrd^' and after his example, his subjects brought 
in very liberal contributions. The Spaniards 
now collected all the treasure which had 
been either voluntarily bestowed upon them at 
different times by Montezuma, or had been 
extorted from his people under various pre-^ 
texts ; and having melted the gold and silver, 
the value of these, without including jewels 
and ornaments of various kinds, which were 
preserved on account of their curious work- 
manship, amounted to six hundred thousand 
pesos. The soldiers were impatient to have it 
divided, and Cortes complied with their desire. 
Division of A fifth of the wholc was first set apart as the 

diitrit *ax ^"^ ^o tfa^ ^^"g- Another fifth was allot- 
occasioned. ted to Cortcs as commaudcr in chief. The 
sums advanced by Velasquez, by Cortes, and 
by some of the oflGicers, towards defraying the 
expense of fitting out the armament, were then 
deducted. The remainder was divided among 
the army, including the garrison of Vera Cruz, 



> Cortes Relat 238, D. B. Diaz, c. 101. Gomara Giob» e.. 92. 
Herrera, dec. 2, lib. x, c. 4« 
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HI proportion* to their different ranks. After Booft' 



so many defalcations, the share of a private « 
man did not exceed a hundred pesos. This ^^^Oi 
sum fell so far below their sanguine exlpecta- 
tlonSy that some soldiers rejected it with scorn^ 
and others murmured so loudly at this cruet 
disappointment of their hopes, that it required 
all the address of Cortes, and no small exer- 
tion of his liberality, to appease them. The 
complaints of the army were not altogether 
destitute of foundation. As the crown had 
contributed nothing towards the equipment or 
success of the armament, it was not without' 
regret that the soldiers beheld it sweep away 
so great a proportion of the treasure purchased 
by their blood and toil. What fell to the 
share of the general appeared, according to 
the ideas of wealth in the sixteenth century^ 
an enormous sum. Some of Cortes's favourites 
had secretly appropriated to their own use 
several ornaments of gold, which neither paid 
the royal fifth, nor were brought into account 
as part of the common stock. It was, how- 
ever, so manifestly the interest of Cortes at 
this period to make a large remittance to the 
King, that it is highly probable those conceal* 
ments were not of great consequence. 

The total sum amassed by the Spaniards Reasons 
bears no proportion to the ideas which might ^Jjffo^j 
be formed, either by reflecting on the descrip- » »«ch 

VOL. II. Z quantities. 
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B^K tions given by historians of the Ancient splea- 
* dour of Mexico, or by considering the pro- 
*^^* dudtions of its mines in modem times. But 
among the ancient Mexicans, gold and silver 
were not the standards by which the worth of 
other commodities were estimated ; and, des- 
titute of the artificial value derived from thi» 
drcumstance» were no farther in request than 
as they furnished materials for ornaments and 
trinkets. These were either consecrated to 
the gods in their temples, or were worn as 
marks of distinction by their princes and some 
of their most eminent chiefs. As the con- 
sumption of the precious metals was incon- 
siderable, the demand for them was not such 
as to put either the ingenuity or industry of 
the Mexicans on the stretch, in order to aug- 
ment their store. They were altogether un- 
acquainted with the art of working the rich 
mines with which their country abounded. 
What gold they had was gathered in the beds 
of rivers, native, and ripened into a pure me- 
tallic state." The utmost effort of their la- 
bour in search of it was to wash the earth 
carried down by torrents from the mountains, 
and to pick out the grains of gold which sub- 
sided ; and even this simple operation, accord- 



** Cortef Relat p. 236, F. B. JDiaz, c 102, 103. Gomara Cron. 
C.90. 
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ing to the report of the persons whom Cortes book 
appointed to survey the provinces where there ' 



was a prospect of finding mines, they per- ^^^a 
formed very unskilfully.'^ From all those 
causes, the whole mass of gold in possession 
of the Mexicans was not great. As silver is 
rarely found pure, and the Mexican art was 
too rude to conduct the process for refining it 
in a proper manner, the quantity of this metal 
was still less considerable.'' Thus, though 
the Spaniards had exerted all the power which 
they possessed in Mexico, and often with in- 
decent rapacity, in order to gratify their pre- 
dominant passion, and though Montezuma bad 
fondly exhausted his treasures, in hopes of 
satiating their thirst for gold, the product of 
both, which probably included a great part of 
the bullion in the empire, did not rise in value 
above what has been mentioned.^ 

But however pliant Montezuma might be Montezu- 
in other matters, with respect to one point ^e^th"' 
he was inflexible. Though Cortes often urged respect to 
him, with the importunate zeal of a mission- "*^"*'*' 
ary, to renounce his false gods, and to embrace 
the Christian faith, he always rejected the 
proposition with horror. Superstition, among 



» B. Diaz, c 103. » Herrcra, dec 2, lib. ix, c. 4. 
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BOOK the Mexicans, was formed into such a regular 

V • 



;: and complete system, that its institutions na« 
W20. turally took fast hold of the mind ; and while 
the rude tribes in other parts of America were 
easily induced to relinquish a few notions and 
rites, so loose and arbitrary as hardly to merit 
the name of a public religion, the Mexicans 
adhered tenaciously to their mode of worship, 
which, however barbarous, was accompanied 
with such order and solemnity as to render it 
an object of the highest veneration. Cortes, 
finding all his attempts ineffectual to shake 
the constancy of Montezuma, was so much 
enraged at his obstinacy, that in a transport 
of zeal he led out his soldiers to throw down 
the idols in the great temple by force. But 
the priests taking arms in defence of their 
altars, and the people crowding with great 
ardour to support them, Cortes's prudence 
overruled his zeal, and induced him to desist 
from his rash attempt, after dislodging the 
idols from one of the shrines, and placing in 
their stead an image of the Virgin Mary."* 

Schemes of From that moment the Mexicans, who had 

cans toX. permitted the imprisonment of their sovereign, 

s"*^iMd8 ^^^ suffered the exactions of strangers without 

a struggle, began to meditate how they might 



s Sec Note LXXXVII. 
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expel or destroy the Spaniards^ and thought book 
themselves called upon to avenge their insult- z==sss 
ed deities. The priests and leading men held ^*2^- 
frequent consultations with Montezuma for 
this purpose. But as it might prove fatal to 
the captive monarch to attempt either the 
one or the other by violence, he was willing 
to try more gentle means. Having called 
Cortes into his presence, he observed, that 
now, as all the purposes of his embassy were 
fully accomplished, the gods had declared their 
will, and the people signified their desire, that 
he and his followers should instantly depart 
out of the empire. With this he required 
them to comply, or unavoidable destruction 
would fall suddenly on their heads. The te- 
nour of this unexpected requisition, as well as 
the determined tone in which it was uttered^ 
left Cortes no room to doubt that it was the 
result of some deep scheme concerted between 
Montezuma and his subjects. , He quickly 
perceived that he might derive more advan^ 
tage from a seeming compliance with the 
monarch's inclination, than from an ill-timed 
attempt to change or to oppose it ; and re- 
plied, with great composure, that he had aU 
ready begun to prepare for returning to his 
own country ; but as he had destroyed the 
vessels in which he arrived, some time was 
requisite for building other ships. This ap- 
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BOOK peared reasonable. A number of Mexicans 
' were sent to Vera Cruz to cut down timber. 



^*^- and some Spanish carpenters were appointed 
to superintend the work. Cortes flattered 
himself, that during this interval he might 
either find means to avert the threatened dan- 
ger, or receive such reinforcements as would 
enable him to despise it. 

Anxiety Almost nine months were elapsed since 

of c^J^^ Portocarrero and Montejo had sailed with his 
dispatches to Spain ; and he daily expected 
their return with a confirmation of his autho- 
rity from the King. Without this, his con- 
dition was insecure and precarious ; and after 
all the great things which he had done, it 
might be his doom to bear the name and suffer 
the punishment of a traitor. Rapid and ex* 
tensive as his progress had been, he could not 
hope to complete the reduction of a great em* 
pire with so small a body of men, which by 
this time diseases of various kinds had con- 
siderably thinned ; nor could he apply for re- 
cruits to the Spanish settlements in the islands^ 
until he received the royal approbation of hb 
proceedings. 

The airivai While he remained in this cruel situation, 

^lo^rnt, a^^^^ious about what was past, uncertain with 

respect to the future, and by the late decla- 
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ration of Montezuma, oppressed with a new BOOK 
addition of cares, a Mexican courier arrived * 

with an account of some ships having appear* ^*^' 
ed on the coast. Cortes, with fond credulity, 
imagining that his messengers were returned 
from Spain, and that the completion of all his 
wishes and hopes was at hand, imparted the 
glad tidings to his companions, who received 
them with transports of mutual gratulation. 
Their joy was not of long continuance. A 
courier from Sandoval, whom Cortes had ap« 
pointed to, succeed Escalante in command at 
Vera Cruz, brought certain information that 
the armament was fitted out by Velasquez, 
governor of Cuba, and instead of bringing the 
aid which they expected, threatened them with 
immediate destruction. 

The motives which prompted Velasquez to fitted out by 
this violent measure are obvious. From the ^*^'**'' 
circumstances of Cortes's departure, it was im- 
possible not to suspect his intention of throw- 
ing off all dependence upon him. His ne- 
glecting to transmit any account of his ope- 
rations to Cuba, strengthened ^this suspicioBp 
which was at last confirmed beyond doubt, by 
the indiscretion of the officers whom Cortes 
sent to Spain. They, from some motive which 
is not clearly explained by the contemporary 
historians, touched at the island of Cuba, con- 
trary to the peremptory orders of their gene- 
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»op^ ral/ By this means Velasquez not only learir-* 
_ ed that Cortes and his followers, after formally 

1620. renouncing all connection with him, had esta- 
blished an independent colony in New Spain^ 
and were soliciting the king to confirm their 
proceedings by his authority ; but he obtained 
particular information concerning the opulence 
of the country, the valuable presents which 
Cortes had received, and the inviting prospects 
of success that opened to his view. Every 
passion which can agitate an ambitious mind; 
shame, at having been so grossly overreached ; 
indignation, at being betrayed by the man 
whom he had selected as the object of his 
favour and confidence; grief, for having wasted 
his fortune to aggrandize an enemy ; and de- 
spair of recovering so fair an opportunity of 
establishing his fame and extending his power, 
now raged in the bosom of Velasquez. All 
these, with united force, excited him to make 
an extraordinary effort in order to be avenged 
ojQ the author of his wrongs, and to wrest from 
him his usurped authority and conquests. Nor 
did he want the appearance of a good title to 
justify such an attempt. The agent whom 
he sent to Spain with an account of Grijalva's 
voyage, had met with a most favourable recep- 



' 'B. Diaz» c 54, 95. HcFrera, dec. 2, lib. t, c 14< Gomam Gfo&> 
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tioD J and from the specimens which he pro- book 
ducedy such high expectations were formed ^ 



concerning the opulence of New Spain, that ^^^®* 
Velasquez was authorised to prosecute the 
discovery of the country, and appointed go- 
vernor of it during life, with more extensive 
power and privileges than had been granted 
to any adventurer from the time of Columbus/ 
Elated by this distinguishing mark of favour, 
and warranted to consider Cortes not only as 
intruding upon his jurisdiction, but as disobe- 
dient to the royal mandate, he determined to 
vindicate his own rights, and the honour of 
his sovereign, by force of arms.* His ardour under the 

a COmQUUKl Oft 

m carrying on his preparations was such as Narvaes. 
might have been expected from the violence 
of the passions with which he was animated ; 
and in a short time an armament was com- 
pleted, consisting of eighteen ships, which had 
on board fourscore horsemen, eight hundred 
foot soldiers, of which eighty were musketeers, 
and an hundred and twenty cross-bow men, 
together with a train of twelve pieces of can- 
non. As Velasquez's experience of the fatal 
consequence of committing to another what 
he ought to have executed himself, had not 
rendered him more enterprising, he vested the 



 Herrera, dec 2, lib. iii, c. 11. 
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BOOK command of this formidable body, which, in 
, the infancy of the Spanish power in America^ 
1020. merits the appellation of an army, in Paropfailo 
de Narvaez, with instructions to seize Cortes 
and his principal officers, to send them prison- 
ers to him, and then to complete the discovery 
and conquest of the country in his name. 



NOTES 



AND 



ILLUSTRATIONS 



Note I, p. 4. 

The height of the most elevated point in the Pyre-- 
nees is, according to M. Cassini, six thousand six 
hundred and forty-six feet. The height of the moun- 
tain Geoimi, in the canton of Berne, is ten thousand 
one hundred and ten feet. The height of the Peak of 
TenerifTe, according to the measurement of P. Feuill^, 
is thirteen thousand one hundred and seventy-eight feet. 
The height of Chimborazzo, the most elevated point of 
the Andes, is twenty thousand two hundred and eighty 
feet ; no less than seven thousand one hundred and two 
feet above the highest mountain in the ancient continent 
Voyage de D. Juan Uiioa, Observations Astron. et 
Physiq. torn, ii, p. 114. The line of congelation on 
Chimborazzo^ or that part of the mountain which is 
covered perpetually with snow, is no less than two 
thousand four hundred feet from its summit. Prevot 
Hist Geiter. des Voyages,. voL xiii, p. 686. 
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Note II, p. 4« 

As a particular description makes a stronger impres- 
sion than general assertions, I shall give on(| of Rio de 
la Plata by an eye-witness, P. Cataneo, a M odenese 
Jesuit, who landed at Buenos-Ayres in 1749, and thus 
represents what he felt when such new objects were first 
presented to his view. " While I resided in Europe, 
and read in books of history or geography that the 
mouth of the river de la Plata was an hundred and 
fifty miles in breadth, I considered it as an exaggera- 
tion, because in this hemisphere we have no example 
of such vast rivers. When I approached its mouth, I 
had the most vehement desire to ascertain the truth 
with my own eyes ; and I have found the matter to be 
exactly as it was represented. This I deduce parti- 
cularly from one circumstance : When we took our 
departure from Monte-Video, a fort situated more 
than a hundred miles from the mouth of the river, and 
where its breadth is considerably diminished, we sailed 
a complete day before we discovered the land on the 
opposite bank of the river ; and when we were in the 
middle of the channel, we could not discern land on 
either side, and saw nothing but the sky and water, 
as if we had been in some great ocean. Indeed we 
should have taken it to be sea, if the fresh water of the 
xiver, which was turbid like the Po, had not satisfied 
us that it was a river. Moreover, at Buenos- Ayres, 
another hundred miles up the river, and where it is 
still much narrower, it is not only impossible to dis- 
cern the opposite coast, which is indeed very low and 
flat, but one cannot perceive the houses or the tops of 
the steeples in the Portuguese settlement at Colonia 
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on the other side of the river."" Lettera prima, pub* 
lished by Muratori, II Christianesimo Felice, &c. i, p. 
257. 



NOTB III, p. 8. 

Newpoundland, part of Nova Scotia, and Canada, 
are the countries which lie in the same parallel of lati-j 
tude with the kingdom of France ; and in every part 
of these the water of the rivers is frozen during winter 
to the thickness of several feet ; the earth is covered 
with snow as deep; almost all the birds %, during 
that season, from a climate w^here they could not live. 
The country of the Esquimaux, part of Labrador, and 
the countries on the south of Hudson^s Bay, are in the 
same parallel with Great Britain ; and yet in all these 
the cold is so intense, that even the industry of Euro- 
peans has not attempted cultivation. 



Note IV, p. IL 

AcosTA is the first philosopher, as far as I know, 
who endeavoured to account for the different degrees 
of heat in the old and new continents, by the agency 
of the winds which blow in each. Hist. Moral. &c. 
lib. ii, and iii. M. de Buffon adopts this theory, and 
has not only improved it by new observations, but has 
employed his amazing powers of descriptive eloquence 
in embellishing and placing it in the most striking 
light. Some remarks may be added, which tend to 
illustrate more fully a doctrine of much importance 
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in ewerj inqniiy concerning the tempersiture of vamiM 
dimatea. 

When a cold wind blows over land, it must in its 
passage rob the surface of some of its heat. By 
means of this, the coldness- of the wind is abated. 
But if it continue to blow in the same direction, it 
iirQl come^ by degrees, to pass over a surface already 
cooled, and will suffer no longer any abatement of 
its own keenness. Thus, as it advances over a large 
tract of land, it brings on all the severity c^ intense 
frost. 

Let the same wind blow over an extensive and 
deep sea ; the superficial water must be immediately 
cooled to a certain degree, and the wind proportionally 
warmed. But the superficial and colder water becom^ 
ing specifically heavier than the warmer water below 
it, descends ; what is warmer supplies its place, which, 
as it comes to be cooled in its turn, continues to warm 
the air which passes over it, or to diminish its cold. 
This change of the superficial water and successive 
ascent of that which is warmer, and the consequent 
successive abatement of coldness in the air, is aided 
by the agitation caused in the sea by the mechanical 
action of the wind, and also by the motion of the tides. 
This will go on, and the rigour of the wind will con- 
tinue to diminish, until the whole water is so far cooled 
that the water on the surface is no longer removed from 
the action of the wind, fast enough to hinder it from 
being arrested by frost. Whenever the surface freezes, 
the wind is no longer warmed by the water from be- 
low, and it goes on with undiminished cold* 
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From those principles may be explained the ^verity 
of winter frosts in extensive continents ; their mildness 
in smalt islands ; and the superior rigour of winter in 
those parts of Nc»rth America with which we are besi 
acquainted. In the north-west parts of Europe, the 
severity of winter is mitigated by the west winds, which 
usually blow in the months of November, December, 
and part of January. 

On the other hand, when a warm wind blows orer 
land, it heats the surface, which must therefore cease 
to abate the fervour of the wind. But the same wind 
blowing over water, agitates it, brings up the colder 
water from below, and thus is continually losing some- 
what of its own heat. 

But the great power of the sea to migitate the heat 
of the wind or air passing over it, proceeds from the 
following circumstance :— that on account of the trans* 
parency of the sea, its surface cannot be heated to a 
great degree by the sun's rays ; whereas the ground, 
subjected to their influence, vrey soon acquires great 
heat. When, therefore, the wind blows over a torrid 
continent, it is soon raised to a heat almost intolerable ; 
but during its passage over an extensive ocean, it is 
gradually cooled ; so that on its arrival at the farthest 
shore, it is again fit for respiration. 

Those principles will account for the sultry heats 
of large continents in the torrid zone; for the mild 
climate of islands in the same latitude ; and for the 
superior warmth in summer which large continents, 
situated in the temperate or colder zones of the earthy 
enjoy when compared with that of islands. The 
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heat of a climate depends not only upon the imme* 
diate effect of the sun^s rays, but on their continued 
operation, on the effect which thej bav^e formerly 
produced, and which remains for some time in the 
ground. This is the reason why the day is warmest 
about two in the afternoon, the summer warmest about 
the middle of July, and the winter coldest about the 
middle of January. 

The forests which cover America, and hinder the 
8un-beams from heating the ground, are a great cause 
of the temperate climate in the equatorial parts. The 
ground laot being heated, cannot heat the air; and 
the leaves^ which receive the rays intercepted from the 
ground, have not a mass of matter sufficient to absorb 
heat enough for this purpose. Besides, it is a known 
fact, that the vegetative power of a plant occasions a 
perspiration from the leaves in proportion to the heat 
to which they are exposed ; and, from the nature of 
evaporation, this perspiration produces a cold in the 
leaf proportional to the perspiration. Thus the effect 
of the leaf in heating the air in contact with it, is 
prodigiously diminished. For those observations^ 
which throw much additional light on this curious 
subject^ I am indebted to my ingenious friend, Mr. 
Robison, professor of natural philosophy in the uni^ 
versity of Edinburgh, 



Note V, p. 11. 

The climate of Brasil has been described by two 
eminent naturalists, Piso and Margrave, who observed 
it with a philosophicaV accuracy for which we searcl^ 
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itk vain in the accounts of many other provinces in 
America. Both represent it as temperate and mild, 
when compared with the climate of Africa. They 
ascribe this chiefly to the refreshing wind which blows 
continually from the sea. The air is not only cool, 
but chilly through the night, in so much that the 
natives kindle fires every evening in their huts. Piso 
de Medicina Brasiliensi, . lib. i, p. 1^ &c. Margravius 
Histor. Rerum Natural. Brasilise, lib. viii, c. 3, p. 264. 
Nieuhoff, who resided long in Brasil, confirms their 
description. Churchiirs Collectipn, vol. ii, p. 36. 
Gumilla, who was a missionary many years among 
the Indians upon the river Orinoco, gives a similar 
description of the temperature of the climate there. 
Hist, de rOrenoque, torn, i, p< 26. P. Acugna felt a 
very considerable degree of cold in the countries on 
the banks of the river Amazons. Belat. voL ii, p. 56. 
M. Biet, who lived a considerable time in Cayenne, 
gives a similar account of the temperature of that cli- 
mate, and ascribes it to the same cause. Voyage de 
la France, Equinox, p. 3S0. Nothing can be more 
different from these descriptions than that of the burn- 
ing heat of the African coast given by M. Adanson. 
Voyage to Senegal, passim. 



Note VI, p. 13. 

Two French frigates were sent upon a voyage of 
discovery in the year 1739. In latitude 44® south, 
they began to feel a considerable degree of cold. In 
latitude 48^, they met with islands of floating ice. 
Histoire des Navigations aux Terres Australes, torn, ii, 
p. 256, &c. Dr. Halley fell in with ice in latitude 59^ 

VOL. III. A a 
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Id. torn, i, p. 47. Commodore Byron, when oti the 
eoait of Patagonia, latitude 50» S3' sbutb, on the fif- 
teenth or December, which is miclsiimtner in that 'p>aft 
oT the globe, the twenty-first of 'December being the 
longest day there, compares the climate to that of Eng- 
land in the middle Of winter. 'Voyages 'by'Hawkes- 
worth, i, 85. Mr. Bdkiks having knded on 'teri^ d^I 
Fuego^ in the Bay of Gooll Success, latitude 'S6% on 
the sixteenth of Januai'y, whidh corresponds ta the 
month of July in our hemisphere, two of his atten- 

• 

dants died in 'one night of extreme cold, diid all the 
party were' in the most imminent danger of perishing. 
Id. ii, 61, 62. By the fourteenth of March, coite- 
Sponding to September in our hemisphere, winter was 
set in with rigour, and the mountains were corerctl 
•'With snow. Ibid. 72. CAptain Cook, In his voyage 
towards the South Pole, furnishes • hew Md striking 
instances of the extraordinary prMomihanbe of cold 
in this region of the globe. " Who wouM have 
thought (says he) that an islanid of no greater elteiit 
than seventy leagues - in circuit, situated between the 
latitude of 54** and 55°, shoiild, in the very heijght of 
summer, be in a manner wholly covered, many fatiioms 
deep, with frozen snow ; but nibre' especially the S. W. 
coast ? The very summits of the lofty mountains were 
cased with snow and ice ; but the quantity that lay in 
the valleys is incredible ; and at the bottom of the 
bays the coast was terminated by a wall of ice of con- 
siderable height.^ Vol. ii, p. 217. 

In some places of the ancient continent, an extra- 
ordinary degree of cold prevails in very low latitudes. 
Mr. Bogle, in his embassy to the court of the Delai 
Lama, passed the winter of the year 1774 at Cham- 



Planning, in latitude $V 39' N. He often fo^upd ^tkP 
thermometer in hia rropm t^wei^tjir-^n^ (^gvees ft^^ 
the freezing point by Fahrenheit's 3€ale; and in t^p 
middle of April the standing watery we^e ^11 fipz^^ 
and heavy showers of snow Irequeptly fetK Ti^ e^fLtr^ 
ordinary elevation of thetcountry ^eeiQstOfl^ \h^ <^tt«f3 
of this excessive cold* In travelUng fropi lnd99t^n (tp 
Thibet, the asoent to the summit of the (Bo^taii fwun-- 
tains is very great, but the descent on the other side ifi 
not in equal .proportion. The Jcingdom of Thibet lis 
an elfivated region, extremely haiTe and de^okte. Ac- 
tcount of Thibet, :by Mr. Stewai^t, oread an ^the iBoyal 
Society, p. 7. The .extraordinary .cold in law ilatitudfis 
in AmeriGaQannpt>be.aecounted fprby the sameiOau^e. 
Those regionsiare not remarkable for elev.atipn. Some 
of them are countdes. depressed aod level. • 

The most obvious and probable cause of the supetior 
degree of cold towards the southern <extren)ity of Ame- 
rica, seems to be the form. of the .continent ;tliere. 
Its breadth gmdMally decreases, as it stcelcbes from. St. 
Antonio southwards, ^md.from the bay of :$t. Julian tp 
the Strattsrof /Magdkniits .dimensions are. much coiir 
tracted. On the east and west sides, it is ^washed by 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. From its southern 
point it is probable that aigi?eat extent.pf sea, without 
any considerable ti^aetof land, reacheS{)bo,tibe At^^tarotic 
pole. )In whichever of (he^e direetionstthefwjuii^ bJlQl^vs, 
it is cooled before lit approaebesjtheMAgeUanic .regkips, 
by passing over a< vast body of :« ajpr ; . nor . ia the laftd 
there of such y. extent, i that « it can recover any con^i* 
,deFiAle degree of heat in its. progress over it. iTbes^e 
circumstances concur, in reodeviog tJiettempesatMreiAf 



• 
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the air in this district of America more similar to that 
of an insular, than to that of a continental climate, 
and hinder it from acquiring the same degree of sum- 
mer I^at with places In Europe and Asia in a corre- 
sponding northern latitude. The north wind is the 
only one that reaches this part of America, after blow- 
ing over a great continent. But from an attentive 
survey of its position, this will be found to have a ten- 
dency rather to diminish than augment the degree of 
heat. The southern extremity of America is properly 
the termination of the immense ridge of the Andes, 
which stretches nearly in a direct line from north to 
south, through the whole extent of the continent. The 
most sultry regions in South America, Guiana, Brasil, 
Paraguay, and Tucuman, lie many degrees to the east 
of the Magellanic regions. The level country of Peru, 
which enjoys the tropical heats, is situated consider- 
ably to the west of them. The north wind then, 
though it blows over land, does not bring to the 
southern extremity of America an increase of heat 
collected in its passage over torrid regions ; but before 
it arrives there, it must have swept along the summits 
of the Andes, and comes impregnated with the cold of 
that frozen region. 

Though it be now demonstrated that there is no 
southern continent in that region of the globe which 
it was supposed to occupy, it appears to be certain, 
from Captain CooVs discoveries, that there is a large 
tract of land near the south pole, which is the source 
of most of the ice spread over the vast southern ocean. 
Vol. ii, p. 230, 239, &c. Whether the influence of 
this remote frozen continent may reach the southern 
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4 

extremity of America^ and afTeet its climate, is an in- 
quirj not unworthy of attention. 



Note VII, p. 16. 

M. CoNDAMiNE is One of the latest and most accu- 
rate observers of the interior state of South America. 
" After descending from the Andes (says he), one be- 
holds a vast and uniform prospect of water and verdure, 
and nothing more. One treads upon the earth, but 
does not see it ; as it is so entirely covered with luxu- 
riant plants, weeds, and shrubs, that it would require 
a considerable degree of labour to clear it for the space 
of a foot.*" Relation abr6ge d^un Voyage, &c. p. 48. 
One of the singularities in the forests is a sort of osiers, 
or withes, called bejucos by the Spaniards, lianes by the 
French, and nibbes by the Indians, which are usually 
employed as ropes in America. This is one of the 
parasitical plants, which twists about the trees it meets 
with^ and rising above their highest branches, its ten- 
idrils descend perpendicularly, strike into the ground, 
take root, rise up around another tree, and thus mount 
and descend alternately. Other tendrils are carried 
obliquely by the wind, or some accident, and form a 
confusion of interwoven cordage, which resembles the 
rigging of a ship. Bancroft, Nat. Hist, of Guiana, 
p. 99. These withes are often as thick as the arm of a 
man. lb. p. 75. M. Bouguer's account of the forests 
in Peru perfectly resembles this description. Voyages 
au Peru, p. 16. Oviedo gives a similar description of 
the forests in other parts of America. Hist. lib. ix, 
p. 144, D. The country of the Moxos is so much 
overflowed, that they are obliged to reside on the 
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s^AiHtit of sottte rising gi^oiDnd durihg sottie p&rt of 
the year, and have no eohimunicatlon itith their co^l^- 
trymen at any distance. Lettres Edifiantes, torn, x, 
p. 187. Garcia gives a full and just description of the 
rivers, lakes, woods, a^d marshes, in those countries of 
America which lie between the tropics. Origen de los 
Irtd?6s, fSfel ii^ c. S, § 4, 5i The rnci*edible hardships 
i-b ^fiilcK Gohaalez Pizarro was exposed i^i attetttpting 
t6 nfi^atch i*ta thfe cotintryto the east of the Andes, 
etittirey d very st^Ffcifig idea of that part of America itt 
it« origi^I uncttftivated state. GarcH. de la Vega, 
Boyal. Cowirtient. of l^eru, p^t ii, book iii, c. 2-6. 



NotE VIII, p. 19. 

Thb animals of America seem not to have beeti 
sAwuys of a size inferior to those fn other quarters of 
the globe. From antlers of the moose-deer which 
have beeri found in America, it appears to have been 
an animal of great size. Near the banks of the Ohio, 
a considerable number of bones of an immense magni- 
tude have been fouiid. The place where this discovery 
has been made lies about one hundred and ninety miles 
Below the junction of the river Scioto ititb the Ohio. 
It is ^bottt four miles distant from the banks of the 
kittef, on the side of the marsh called the Salt Lick. 
The bories lie in vast quantities about five or six feet 
ciiidei* gfoon'd, and the stratum is visible id the bank 
6n the edge of the Lrck. Journal of Colonel George 
Ordgltrti^ MS. penes me. This spot seems to be accu- 
rdtteljf laid down by Evans in his map. These bones 
tn^i have belonged to animals of enormous bulk ; but 
natur*aKs(s being acquainted with no living creature of 
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such size, were at first inclined to think that they were 
mineral snbstances* Upon receiying a greater num- 
ber of specimens, and after inspecting them more nar- 
rowly, they are now allowed to be the boiies of an 
animal. As the elephant is the largest known qua- 
druped, and the tusks which were found nearly re« 
sembled, both in form and quality, the tusks of an 
elephant, it was concluded that the carcases deposited 
on the Ohio were of that ispecies. But Dr. Hunter, 
one of the persons of our age best qualified to decide 
with respect to this point, having accurately examined 
several' parcels of tusks, and grinders, and jawJ^nes, 
sent from the Ohio to London, gives it as his opinion^ 
that they did not belong to an elephant, but to some 
huge carnivorcKis animal of an unknown species. PhiL 
Transact, vol. Iviii, p. 34. Bones of the same kind, 
and as remt^kable for their size, have been found near 
the mouths of the gr^at rivers Oby, Jeniseia, and 
Lena, in Siberia. Stralhrenberg DescripL of North and 
East Pavts of Europe and Asia, p. 402, &c. The 
ekphaot seems to be confined in his range to the tor- 
rid zoi^e, and never multi{ilies beyond it. In such 
cold regions as those bordering on the frozen sea he 
could not live* The extstence of such large animals 
in America might open a wide field for conjecture. 
The more we contemplate the face of nature, and con- 
sider the variety of her productions, the more we must 
be satisfied, that astonishiqg changes have been made 
in the terraqueous globe by convulsions and revolutions, 
of wbkb nq account is preserved in history. 
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Note IX, p. 20. 

This degeneracy of the domestic European animals 
in America may be imputed to some of these causes. 
In the Spanish settlements, which Bxe situated either 
within the torrid zone, or in countries bordering upon 
k, the increase of heat, and diversity of food, prevent 
sheep and horned cattle from attaining the same size 
as in Europe. They seldom become so fat, and their 
flesh b not so juicy, or of such delicate flavour. In 
North America, where the climate is more favour- 
able, and similar to that of Europe, the quality of the 
grasses which spring up naturally in their pasture- 
grounds is not good. Mitchell, p. 151. Agriculture 
is still so much in its infancy, that artificial food for 
cattle is not raised in any quantity. During a winter, 
long in many provinces, and rigorous in all, no proper 
care is taken of their cattle. The general treatment 
of their horses and horned cattle is injudicious and 
harsh in all the English colonies. These circumstan- 
ces contribute more, perhaps, that any thing peculiar 
in the quality of the climate, to the degeneracy of breed 
in the horses, cows, and sheep, of many of the North 
American provinces. 



NOTB X, p. 21. 

In the year 1518, the island of Hispaniola was 
afflicted with a dreadful visitation of those destructive 
insects, the particulars of which Herrera describes, 
and mentions a singular instance of the superstition of 
the Spanish planters. After trying various methods 
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of exterminating the ants, they resolved to implore 
protection of the saints ; but as the calamity was new, 
they were at a loss to find out the saint who could 
give them the most effectual aid. They cast lots in 
order to discover the patron whom they should invoke. 
The lots decided in favour of St. Saturninus. They 
celebrated his festival with great solemnity, and im- 
mediately, adds the historian, the calamity began to 
abate. Herrera, dec. 2, lib. iii, c. 15, p. 107; i 



Note XI, p. 24. 

The author of Recherches Philosophiques sur les 
Americains, supposes this difference in heat to be equal 
to twelve degrees, and that a place thirty degrees from 
the equator in the old continent is as warm as one 
situated eighteen degrees from it in America, tom i, 
p. II. Dr. Mitchell, after observations carried on dur- 
ing thirty years, contends that the difference is equal to 
fourteen or fifteen degrees of latitude. Present State, 
&c. p. 257. 



Note XII, p. 24k 

« 

January 3d, 1765, Mr* Bertram, near the head of 
St. John^s river, in East Florida, observed a frost so 
intense, that in one night the ground was frozen an 
inch thick upon the banks of the fiver. The limes, 
citrons, and banana trees, at St. Augustin, were de- 
stroyed. Bertram^s Journal, p. 20. Other instances 
of the extraordinary operations of cold in the sfQuth-* 
ern provinces of North America are collected by Dr. 
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Mitehell. Fkresent State, p. 206, &c. February 7tb, 
1747i, the fsmb at Gharlestown, was ao. ib tense, tfaat a 
peison Inring eacsied two quafft bolatles of hot water 
toibed^ in the morniBg tlicy weve ^lit to. pieces, and. 
tbe wateo converted iiUio solid limps of ice. la a 
kiteben, mbere tk«se was a fire, the water in a jar, ia 
wdiich. there was a. large live* eel, was frozen to the 
bottom. Almost all the orange and olive trees wece 
destroyed Description of South Ca;ffoUna, Svo. Lond« 
1761. 



Note XIII, p. 25. 

A inaiARBABLs lastaBce of this occurs in Dutch 
€r«iana, a country evary wheve level, and so. low, that 
during the rainy seasons it is usually covered with 
water near two> feet in height. This renckrs the soil 
so rich, that on the surface, for twelve inches in depth, 
it is a stratum of perfect BMUiure, and as such has been 
transported to Barbadoes. Cht thebank&of the Esse- 
quebo, thirty crops of ratan canes have been raised 
successively ; whereas in the West-Indian islands not 
more than two is ever expected from the richest land. 
The expedients by wi^ch the planters endeavour to 
diminish this .excessive fertility of soil are various. 
Bancroft, Nat. Hist, of Guiana, p. 10, &c 



Note XIV, p. 36. 

MuuLfin seems to have believed, without sufficient 
evidence, that the Cape had been doubled, torn, i, p. 
11, &c. ; and the Imperial Academy of Hi. Peters- 
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burgfa give some countenance to it, bjr the manner in 
which Tachukotskoi-noss is laid down in their charts. 
But I am assured, from undoubted authority, that no 
Russian vessel has ever sailed round that cape; and 
as the country of Tsckutki is not subject to the Rus- 
sian empire, it is very imperfectly known. 



Note XV, p. 42. 

Were this the place for entering into a long and 
mtricate geographical disquisition, many curious ob« 
servations might arise from comparing the accounts of 
the two Russian voyages and the charts of their respec- 
tive navigators. One remark is applicable to both. 
We cannot rely with absolute certainty on the position 
which they assign to several of the places which they 
visited. The weather was so extremely foggy, that 
they seldom saw the sun or stars ; and the position of 
the islands aftd supposed continents was commonly 
determined by reckoning, not by observation. Beb- 
ring and Tschirikow proceeded much farther towards 
the east than Krenitzin. The land discovered by 
Behring, whieh be imagined to be part of the Ame- 
rican continent, is in the 286th degree of longitude 
from the first meridian in the isle of Ferro, and in 6&^ 
28' of latitude. Tschirikow came upon the same coast 
in long. Ul% lat. 56*. MuUer, i, 248, 240. The 
former must have advanced 60 degrees from the port 
of Petropawlowski, from which he took his departure, 
and the latter 65 degrees. But from the chart of 
Krenitzin^s voyage, it appears that he did not sail 
farther towards the east than the 208th degree, and 
only 32 degrees from Petropawlowski. In 1741, Beh- 
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ring and Tschirikow, both in going ami returning, 
lield a course which was mostly to the south of that 
chain of islands which they discovered ; and observing 
the mountainous and rugged aspect of the head-lands 
which they descried towards the north, they supposed 
them to be. promontories belonging to some part of the 
American continent, which, as they fancied, stretched 
as far south as the latitude 56. In this manner they 
are laid down in the chart published by MuIIer, and 
likewise in a manuscript chart drawn by a mate of 
Behring^s ship, communicated to me by Mr. Professor 
Bobison. But in 1769 Erenitzin^ after wintering in 
the island Alaxa, stood so far towards the north in his 
return, that his course lay through the middle of what 
Behring and Tschirikow had supposed to be a conti- 
nent, which he found to be an open sea, and that 
they had mistaken rocky isles for the head-lands of a 
continent. It is probable, that the countries disco- 
vered in 1741, towards the east, do not belong to the 
American continent, but are only a continuation of 
the chain of islands. The number of volcanoes in this 
region of the globe is remarkable. There are several 
in Kamtchatka, and not one of the islands, great 
or small, as far as the Russian navigation extends, is 
without them. Many are actually burning, and the 
mountains in all bear marks of having been once in 
a state of eruption. Were I disposed to admit such 
conjectures as have found place in other inquiries con- 
cerning the peopling of America, I might suppose that 
thia part of the earth, having manifestly suffered via- 
lent convulsions from earthquakes and volcanoes, an 
isthmus, which may have formerly united Asia to 
America, has been broken, and formed into a cluster 
of islands by the shock. 
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It is singular, that at the vei7 time the Russian 
navigators were attempting to make discoveries in the 
north-west of America, the Spaniards were prosecut- 
ing the same design from another quarter. In 1769, 
two small vessels sailed from Loretto in California, 
to explore the coasts of the country to the north of 
that peninsula. They advanced no farther than the 
port of Monte-Rey in latitude 36. But, in several 
successive expeditions, fitted out from the port of St 
Bias in New Galicia, the Spaniards have advanced as 
far as the latitude 58. Gaztta de Madrid^ March 19, 
and May 14, 1776. But as the journals of those voy- 
ages have not yet been published, I cannot compare 
their progress with that of the Russians, or shew how 
near the navigators of the two nations have approach- 
ed to each other. It is to be hoped, that the enlight- 
ened minister who has now the direction of American 
aifairs in Spain, will not withhold this information 
from the public. 



Note XVI, p. 44. 

Our knowledge of the vicinity of the two continents 
of Asia and America, which was very imperfect when 
I published the History of America ia the year 1777, 
is now complete. Mr. Coxe^s Account of the Russian 
Discoveries between Asia and America, printed in the 
year 1780, contains many curious and important facts 
with respect to the various attempts of the Russians 
to open a communication with the New World. The 
history of the great Voyage of Discovery, begun by 
Captain Cook in 1776, and completed by Captains 
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Clepk and Gore, published in tbe year 1780, fx>nin)u. 
nicates all the infonnation that the euriosity of msRi- 
kind could desire with regard to this subject. 

At ray request, my friend Mr. Playfoir, Professor 
of Mathematics in the University > of Edinburgh, has 
compared the narrative and charts of those ilhistiioi^ 
navigators, with the more imperfect relations and maps 
of the Russians. The result of this comparison I com^ 
imunieate in his own words, with much greater confi- 
dence in his scientific accuracy, than I could have 
ventured to place in any observations which I myself 
might have made upon the subject. 

<< The discoveries of Captain Cook in his. last voyage 
have confirmed the conclusions which Dr. Robertson 
had drawn, and* have connected tc^ether the facts from 
•which they were deduced. They have now rendered 
it certain that Behring and Tschirikow touched on 
the coast of America in 1741. The former discovered 
land in lat 68° 28', and about 236° east from Ferro. 
He has given such a description of the Bay in which 
he anchored, and the high mountain to the westward 
of it, which he calls St. Elias, thattthough the account 
of his voyage is much abridged in the.English transla- 
tion. Captain Cook recognised the place as he sailed 
along the western coast of America in the year 1778. 
The isle of St. Hermogenes, near the mouth of Cook?s 
river, Schumagins Isles on the coast of Alashka, and 
^Foggy Isle, retain in Captain Cook'^s chart the names 
which they had received from the .Russian navigator. 
Cook's Voy. vol. ii, p. 847. 
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'<< TflcaiRi^w oame upon (the saxolb Oeoait iabdut 
j^ 30" farther ^ottth than B«hring, near ithe Mount 
Edgecumbe oC Captain Cook. 

«< "Wfpn regard to KrettitBin, we learn from Co»e*s 
Account of the RttssiAn Dkcbverres, that be Miled 
from the mouth of the Kamt^hfitka riter with 'two 
nhips in the yeslr 1^68. With his own ship hie reached 
the island Oonolasbka, in which there had been ^a 
Russian settlement since the j^dr 1763, ^whidre he 
^wintered, probably in the sdme harbour or biy 'whl^e 
Captain Cook afteiwards i^Mbdrc^. The 6tfai^r ^hip 
wintered at Atashka, whieh (was sUppo^Uo be'iin 
island, though it be in fact o pdrt of the AtwerioAn 
cdntinent. Hrenitzin accordiiigly returned litttiodt 
knowing that either : of his ships had be^ dti ^jtl^ 
eo^st of America ; ^nd this 4s -the radre '^dUrpri^kig, 
because Captain Cook has 'informeli' us that Alasbka 
is understood to be a great continent, both by iiie 
Russians aYid thcnatires ^t Oemolashka. 

<< According to Erenit^in, the ship wdlch 'faafd 
Wintered at AUibka bad hardly sailed 32® to the east- 
ward of the faai^ur of St. P^ter and iSt. Paul in 
Katatch&tka ; but, according to the ftiore accurate 
charts of Captain Cook^ it had sailed no -less 'Htati 
37° 17' to the eastward of thAt harbour. There is 
nearly the same mistake of 5° in the longitude which 
Krenitzin Assigns to Oonolashka. It is reiniarkable 
enough, that in ifce ehart of tho^e seas, put into the 
hand of Captain Cook by the Russians ' ^n* that island, 
there was an error of the same kind, arid irery nearly 
of the same extent. 
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<' But what is of most consequence to . be remarked 
on the subject is^ that the discoveries of .Captain Cook 
have fully verified Dr. Bobertson^s conjecture, ^' that 
it is probable that future navigators in those seas, by 
steering farther to the north than Behring and Tschi« 
rikow or Krenitzin had done, may find tliat the conti- 
nent of America approaches still nearer to that of Asia.^ 
Vol. ii, p. 43. It has accordingly been found that 
these two continents, which, in the parallel of 55°, or 
that of the southern extremity of Alashka, are about 
four hundred leagues asunder, aj^roach continually to 
one another as they stretch together toward the north, 
until, within less than a degree from the polar circle, 
they are terminated by two capeif, only thirteen leagues 
distant. The e^st cape of Asia is in latitude 6&* 6\ 
and in longitude 190° '9.^' east from Greenwich ; the 
western extremity of America, or Prince of Walesr** 
Cape, is in latitude 65° 46', and in louj^tude IQl"" 45\ 
Nearly in the middle of the narrow strait (Behring'*s 
Strait) which separates these capes, are* the two islands 
of St. Diomede, from which both continents may be 
seen. Captain King informs us, that as he was sailing 
through this strait, July 5, 1779, the fog having cleared 
away, he enjoyed the pleasure of seeing from the ship 
the continents of Asia and America at the same mo- 
ment, together with the islands of St. Diomede lying 
between them. Cook's Voy. vol. iii, p. 244. 

<« Beyond this point the strait opens towards the 
Arctic Sea, and the coasts of Asia and America diverge 
so fast from one another, that in the parallel of 69* 
they are more than one hundred leagues asunder. lb. 
p. 277. To the south of the strait there are a number 
of islands, Clerk's, King'^s, Anderson's, &c. which, as 
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well as those of St Diomede, may Jiave falciHtftted the 
migrations of the natires from the one continent to the 
other. Captain Cook^ however, on the 'atttb^rity of the 
Russians at Oonolashka, and for other good reasons, 
has diminished the number of islands whicfi had been 
inserted in former charts of the northern Archipelaga 
He has also placed Alashka, or the promontory which 
stretches from the continent of America S. W. towards 
Kamtchatka, at the distance of five degrees of longU 
tude farther from the coast of Asia than it was reckoned 
by the Russian navigators. 

*' The geography of the Old and New World is 
therefore equally indebted to the discoveries made in 
this memorable voyage ; and as many ecrors have been 
corrected, and many deficiencies supplied by means of 
these discoveries, so the accuracy of some former Ob- 
servations has been established. The basis of the map 
of the Russian empire, as far as regarded Kamtchaika, 
and the country of the Tschutzki, was the position of 
four places, Yakutsh, Ochotz, Bolcheresk,, and Petro- 
pawlowski, which had been determined by the astro- 
nomer Erassilnicow in the yeai: 1744. Ndv. Comment. 
Fetrop. vol. iii, p. 465, &c. Biit the accuracy of bis 
observations was contested by M. Engel^ and M. Robert 
de Vaugondy ; Coxe, Append, i. No. 2, p. 267, 272; 
and the former of these geographers ventured to take 
away no less than 28 degrees from the lonjgjltude, which, 
on tlie faith of Xrassilnicow'^s observations, was assigned 
to the eastern boundary of the Russian ^empire. With 
how little. reason this was done, will appear from consi- 
dering that our British navigators, having determined 
the position of Fetropawlpwski by a great, jiumber of 
very accurate observations, found the longitude of that 

VOL. 11. B b 
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port 1S&* 48' £. Jmai Greemrich, and its lalitude 
Si? y ; agreeing, the first to kn than B&ten mioiites, 
and the wcoiid to less than ^half a mmo&e, with tke 
calcttlations of the Russian astronomer: a caincidenee 
-which, in tlie situation of so remote a place, does tiot 
leave an uncertainty of more tiian four EatgliBk miles, 
and which, for the credit of scimce, desepves to ix par- 
ticularly remarked. The chief error in the fiussian 
-maps has been in not extending the boundaries of tluit 
empire sufficiently towards the east. Eor as there was 
nothing to connect the land .cyf the Tschutzki and the 
north-east point of Asia with those places whereof the 
position had been tcarefillly ascertained, except the im- 
perfect accounts of Behring's and Synd-s Toyages, cson- 
siderable errors \could not fail to be introduced, and 
that point was laid down as not more than 23^ £' .east 
-of the meridian of Petropawloweki. Co&e, App. i, 
No. 3. By the observations of Captain Xing, the dif- 
ference of longitude between Petropawlowski and the 
East Cape is SVd' ; that is SO"" 7' greater Iban h was 
supposed to be by the .Russian geographers."*^It ap- 
pears from Cook's and King^s Yoy. iid, p. ^73, that the 
continents <yf Asia and America ate U8ua% joined toge- 
ther by ice during winter. Mr. Samwell confirms tUs 
account of bis superior officer. ^< At this place, xkt. 
near the latitude of 66^ N. :|he two coasts are only thir- 
teen leagues ^asunder, and about >mid way between tbesi 
lie two islands, the distance from wJiich to either «fao£e 
is short of twenty miles. At this place tlie natives mf 
Asia could find no difficulty in passing orer to the op- 
posite coast, which is in sight of their own. That in 
a course of years such an event would bappen, either 
through design or accident, cannot admit of a doubt. 
The canoes which we saw among the Tsdhutzfci were 
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ttpabk ef perfimawg a wwh lOTg^r voyage, 4^j^ 
however rude they- may have be^ at;, $ojiie, 4i^iW^ pe- 
riod) we can scarcely suppose them Unequal to a passage 
of six or seven leagues. People might have been car* 
ried over by accident on Aoitti^g pj^ces of ice. They 
might also have travelled across on sledges or on foot ; 
for we have isasoa to believe iks^ the 9ferait is ^^ifely 
frozen over in the winter ; «q that, 4fir|9g {Unit s^a»on, 
. the continents, with respect to th^ iJppmuni^^pQ j^f^ 
tween tbeiii^ may be <con^id^red «s mf^ kpd .'' L^t^ 
from Mr. SaiHw^ll,, Scots Magft«infj f<ir IT88> pu 6ffA. 
It is prcbaUe that thi» .mter^^tUij[f f)$)|^n pf gf^gm- 
phicai knowledge will, in tb^ iCpurse i>f §i few y/Wif, 
receive fi^rtber improvewi^nt. Sqqu rftier rth^ ;pyWi^^ 
tion of Captain Ciook's last yoy^ge^ tbe gfle^t and ^. 
lightened gove^eig^ of Buss ja, altewtivfi to fBjViefy (jbi^g 
that may ccm^i^ute to extend the Jaouods pf scl^ftoe, 
or to render it moce accurate, lormed ^b pUtfi i^l a 
new voyage of discovery, in order to .caqplcwe idi^ae 
parts of the ocean lying between Awa and Ameri^ta 
wiiiph Captain Cook did not visit, to ^Kaitaitie jmore 
accurately the islands which stretch fcom one oofntident 
almost to the othe^, to surrey the <north.east coast of 
the Russian empire, from the mouth of the Kovymf, 
or Kolyma, to the North Cape, jand to settle, by as- 
tronomical observations, the posi^n of each place 
worth notice. The conduct of this important enter- 
prise is committed to Captain Billings, an £ngjiah 
officer in the Russian service, of whose abilities for 
that station it kM be deemed the best evidence, tiuH 
he aoeompanied Captain Cook in his last ^voyage. To 
render the expedition more extensively usefid, an emi^ 
Jientiiiaturnlist is appointed; to attend Captain Bitting. 
Six years will be reijuiate for accomplishing the pur- 
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poses of the voyage. Coxe, Supplement to Russiinv 
DiscoTeries, p. 27> &c. 



Note XVII, p. 60- 

Few travellers have had such' opportunity o£ observ- 
ing the natives of America, in its various districts, as 
Don Antonio Ulloa. In a work lately published by . 
him, he thus describes the characteristicat features of 
the race: <^ A very small forehead, covered with hair 
towards its extremities, as far as the middle of the eye- 
brows ; little eyes ; a thin nose, small and bending to- 
wards the upper lip ; the countenance broad ; the ears 
large ; the hair very black, lank, and coarse ; the limbs 
well turned, the feet small, the body of just proportion^ 
and altogether smooth and free from hair, until old age, 
when they acquire some beard, but never on the cheeks.'^ 
Noticias Americanas, &c. p. 307. M. le Chevalier de 
Pinto, who resided several years in a part of America 
which Ulloa never visited, gives a sketch of the gene- 
ral aspect of the Indians there. ^< They are all of 
copper colour, with some diversity of shade, not in 
proportion to their distance from the equator, but ac- 
cording to the degree of elevation of the territory 
which they inhabit. Those who live in a high coun- 
try are fairer than those in the marshy low lands cm 
the coast. Their face is round, farther removed,, per- 
haps, than that of any people from an oval shape. 
Their forehead is small, the extremity of their ears 
far from the face, their lips thick, their nose flat, 
their eyes black, or of a chesnut colour, small, but 
capable of discerning objects at a great distance. 
Their hair is always thick and sleek, and without any 
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tendency to curl. They hare no hair on any part c^ 
their body but the head. At the first aspect, a south. 
«ni American appears to lie mild and innocent, but 
on a more attentire view, one dicicoyers in his counte- 
nance something wild, distrustful, and sullen.*" MS« 
penes me. The two portraits, drawn by hands very 
different from those of common trailers, have a near 
resemblance. 



Note XVIII, p. 61. 

Av AEIN6 accounts are given of the persevering 
'Speed of the Americans. Adair relates the adven* 
tures of a Chikkasah warrior, who run through woods 
and over mountains, three hundred computed miles, 
in a day and a half and two nights. Hist, of Amen 
Ind. 39& 



Note XIX, p. 67. 

M. GoDiN £<B Jeune, who resided fifteen years 
among the Indians of Peru and Quito, and twenty 
years in the French ; colony of Cayenne, in which 
there is a constant intercourse with the Galibis and 
other tribes on the Orinoco, observes, that the vigour 
of constitution among the Americans is exactly in pro- 
portion to their habits of labour. The Indians, in 
warm climates, such as those on the coasts of the 
South Sea, on the river of Amazons, and the river 
Orinoco, are not to be compared for strength with 
those in cold countries ; and yet, says he, boats daily 
set ^ut from Para, a Portuguese settlement on the 
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fWef of Amttsons^ tor asccod that river agftinst the 
m^idity of the str^iH, dud with the Mriie crew they 
prck^e^d to San Poblo^ wbidh U eight faumteed leagues 
dktatit No erew ef whita peqile^ or ^reii of ncgroeiv 
nfoidd be (bund equal to n task of such penevering 
ftitigue^ M tb^ Potttiguese have experienced, and yet 
tft€ IndtAtu^, being aecuitomed to tUs laboilr fi^mii 
their infancy, perform it* MS. penes me. 



NoTB XX, p^75, 

DeiAr Airroirid Ulloa^ who visited a great pert of 
Peru tind Chili, the kingdom of New Granada, and 
sereral of the provinces bordering on the Mesican 
Gulf, while employed in- the same service with the 
French mathematicians during the space of ten years, 
and who afterwards had an opportunity of viewing 
the North- Americans, asserts, '^ that if we have seen 
one American, we may be said to have seen them all, 
their colour and make £lre so ile^irly the same."" Notic. 
Americanas, p. 308. A more early observer, Pedro 
de Cieca de Leoti$ one of the conquerors of Peru who 
had likewise traversed many provltices of America, 
affirms, that the people, men and womeu, although 
there 1^ such a multitude of tribes or nations a» to be 
{tlttldst innumerable, and sUch diverslity of climates, 
appear nevertheless like the children of one father and 
iiio&er. Cronica deF Peru, parte i, c. 19. There 
is, no doubt, a certain combination of features, and 
pecuii^krity of aspect, which forms what may be called 
an European or Asiatic countenance. There must 
likewise be one that may be denominated American, 
cowmon to the whole race. This may be supposed to 
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strike the t^aTeUer at first siglit, while not only the 
various shades which distinguish people of diff&ceoi, 
rsgions, but the peculiar fe^tures^ whilch discriminate' 
individuate^ escape the notice of a transient observer. 
But when persona who bad resided so long among the 
Americans concur in bearing testimony to 1^ similarity 
of their appearance in- every climate, we may conclude 
that it is more remarkable than that of any other raee. 
See likewise €rarc!a Origen de los Isadlos, p; fi4» 2^% 
Torquemada Monarch* Indiana, ii, d7i. 



Note XXI, p- 7a 

M« LE Chevalier de Pinto observes^ that in the 
interior parts of Brasil, he had been informed thal^ 
some persons resembling the white people of Darien 
have been found ; but that the breed did not continue^ 
and their children became like other Americans* Thi^ 
race, however, ia very imperfectly known. MS. penef 
me. 



Note XXII, p» 8L 

The testimonies of different travellers, concerning 
the Patagmiansa have been collected and stated with 
m considerable degree of accuracy by the author of 
Becherches Philosophiques, 8z;c. torn, i, 281, &c. ; iii^ 
181, &c. Since the publication of his work^ several 
navigators have visited the Magellanic regions, and, 
like their predecessors, differ very widely in their ac- 
counts of its inhabitanta. By Commodore Byron and 
his crew, who sailed through the Straits in 1764, the 
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common size of the Piatagonians was estimated to be 
eight feet, and many of them much taller. Fhii. 
Transact, vol. Ivii, p. 78. By Captain Wallis and 
Carteret, who actually measured them in 1766, they 
were found to be from six feet to six feet five and seven 
inches in height. Phil. Trans, vol. Ix, p. 23. These^ 
however, seems to have been the very people whose 
size had been rated so high in the year 1764; for 
several of them bad beads and red baize of the same 
kind with what had been put on board Captain Wal- 
lis'^s ship, and he naturally concluded that they had 
got these from Mr. Byron. Hawkesw. i. In 1767 
they were again measured by M. Bougainville, whose 
account differs little from that of Captain Wallis. 
Voy. 129. To these I shall add a testimony of great 
weight. In the year 1762, Don Bernardo Ibegnez de 
Echavarri accompanied the Marquis de Valdelirios to 
Buenos Ayres, and resided there several years. He 
is a very intelligent author, and his reputation for ve- 
racity unimpeached among his countrymen. In speak- 
ing of the country towards the southern extremity of 
America, ^^ By what Indians/^ says he, ^< is it possess- 
ed P Not certainly by the fabulous Patagonians, who 
are supposed to occupy this district. I have from 
many eye-witnesses, who have lived among those In- 
dians, and traded much with them, a true and accurate 
description of their persons. They are of the same 
stature with Spaniards. I never saw one who rose in 
height two varas and two or three inches,^ u e. about 
60 or 81.382 inches English, if Echavarri makes his 
computation according to the vara of Madrid. This 
agrees nearly with the measurement of Captain Wal- 
lis. Reyno Jesuitico, 238. Mr. Falkner, who resided 
as a missionary forty years in the southern parts of 
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Arnerica, says, that ^^ the Patagonians, or Puelches, 
are a large-bodied people; but I never heard of that 
giganftic race which others have mentioned, though I 
have seen persons of all the different tribes of South* 
ern Indians.^^ Introd. p. 26. M. Dobrizhoffer, a Je- 
suit, who resided eighteen years in Paraguay, and who 
had seen great numbers of the various tribes which 
inhabit the countries situated upon the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, confirms, in every point, the testimony of his 
brother-missionary Falkner. Bobrizhofier enters into 
some detail with respect to the opinions of several 
authors, concerning the stature of the Patagonians. 
Having mentioned the reports of some early travellers 
with regard to the extraordinary size of some bones 
found on that coast which were supposed to be hu- 
man, and having endeavoured to shew that these bones 
belonged to some large marine or land animal, he 
concludes, '^ de hisce ossibus crede quicquid libuerit, 
dummodo) me suasore, Patagones pro gigantibus de- 
sinas habere.^ Historia d6 Abissonibus, vol. ii, p. 19> 

Note XXIII, p. 86, 

Antonio Sanchez Ribeiro, a learned and inge- 
nious physician, published a dissertation in the year 
1765, in which he endeavours to prove, that this dis- 
ease was not introduced from America, but took its 
rise in Europe, and was brought on by an epidemical 
and malignant disorder. Did I choose to enter into a 
disquisition on this subject) which I should not have 
mentioned, if it had not been intimately connected 
with this part of my inquiries, it would not be difficult 
to point but some mistakes with respect to the facts 
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upoit wfricb he fewnds^ as well as ateie errors in tk$ 
ijoaaeque&ciQS wfaich he draws from Ihettr. Th^ ra^ 
dDiiHiiuilicatioii< of this disease from Spstin over Europe^ 
sceau hdwerer to resemble the progress of an epidemic, 
mihcr thaa thai of a disease transmif^d hy iafection. 
TAe first mentiott of it ia m the jrear I4S3» and before 
t&e jear 1497 it kNi made ita appearance m mosK 
eonntriesof Europe^ witb such alarming symptoms aa 
ftndered it neeessaiy for the civil magistrate to inter- 
piSse, in. order to check its career.-^Since the public 
estion oC this vraorh, a second edition of Dr« Siuichez''s 
Sissertatum. has been communicated to me. It con- 
tains, several additional facts in confirmation of his 
qrinion,. which is supported with such plausible argu- 
ments^ a& render it a sublet of inq.uiry well deserving 
the attention of learned phjraii:iaii& 



NoTK SXIY, p. QL 

The people of Otaheite have no denomination for 
any number above two hundred, which is sufficient 
for their transactions. Voyages by Hawkesworth, ii, 

228. 



Note XXV, p. 98. 

* 

As the view which I have given of rude nations is 
extremely different from that exhibited by very respect- 
aUe authors^ it may be propeir to^ produce som6 of the 
many authorities on which I found my description. 
The manners of the savage tribes in America have 
never been viewed by persons more capable of ob- 
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flervHig them witk diseei'itfiiidAt, Ikan the philo8opber» 
msafioyed bjr France and Spain^ in the year 173$, to 
determiBfe tb^ figiire of the earths M. Bougiier, D» 
Antesio d^Ulioa, tod D. Jorge Jua», resided loilg 
among the natiTes of the least dhriHzed provinceft » 
Pent. iVf. die la Cofndanirne had mut only the same 
adraBtagea wilib them for observatimiy but, in hia roy** 
age dovrn the Mibragnon, he had an dpportunitjf of in« 
tfpecting the st£lte of the various nations seated on Ha 
banks, in its Ta&t course across the contioent of SonA 
America. There is a wooderful resembhinee in their i^ 
presentation of the character of the Americans, " They 
^< are all extremelj indoleitt,^ says M. Bougner ; '^ they 
are stupid ; they pass whole days sitting in the same 
place, without moving, or leaking a single word. It 
is not easy to describe the degree of their indiliel*ence 
for wealth and all its adrantages. One does not well 
know what motive to propose to them, when one would 
persuade them to perform any service. It is vain 
to offer them money ; tbey answer, that they are not 
hungry*'^ Voyage ilu Perou, p. lOS. ^^ If one con^^ 
aiders them as men, the narrowness of their under« 
standing seems to be incompatible wilJi the excellence 
of the soul. Their imbecility is so visible, that one 
can hardly fdrm an idea of them different ftom what 
one has of the brutes. Nothing disturbs the tranquil* 
tity of their souls, equally insensible to disasters apd to 
prosperity. Though half-naked, they are as contented 
as a monarch in bis most splendid array. Riches do not 
attract them in the stnallest degree, and the authority 
or dignities to which they may aspire are so little the 
objects of their ambition, that an Indian will receive 
with the same indifference the office of a judge (akade) 
^r that of a hangman, if deprived of the former and ap* 
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pointed to the latter. Nothing can move or change 
them. Interest has no power over them* and they 
often refuse to- perform a small service, though certain 
of a great recompense. Fear makes no impression 
ttpon them, and respect as little. Their disposition is 
80 singular that there is no method of influencing them, 
no means of rousing them from that indifference, which 
k proof against all the endeavours of the wisest persons; 
no expedient which can induce them to abandon that 
gross ignorance, or lay aside that careless negligence, 
which disconcert the prudence and disappoint the care 
of such as are attentive to their welEare.^ Voyage 
d^UUoa, tom. i, 335^ 356. Of those singular qualities 
he produces many extraordinary instances, p. 33&- 
347. *< Insensibility,^ says M. de la Condamine, '^ is 
the basis of the American character. I leave others 
to determine^ wfaeUier this should be dignified with the 
name of apathy, or disgraced with that of stupidity. It 
arises, without doubt, from the small number of their 
ideas, which do not extend beyond their wants. Glut- 
tons even to voracity, when they have wherewithal to 
satisfy their appetite. Temperate, when necessity 
obliges them, to such a degree, that they can endure 
want without seeming to desire any thing. Pusillani- 
mous and cowardly to excess, unless when they ace 
rendered desperate l)y drunkenness. Averse to labours 
indififerent to every motive of glory, honour, or grati-i 
tude ; occupied entirely by the object that' is present, 
tod always determined by it alone, without any solici- 
tude about futurity ; incapable of foresight or of reflec- 
tion ; abandoning themselves, when under no restraint, 
to a puerile joy, which they express by frisking about, 
and iomioderate fits of laughter; without object or 
design,r they pass their life without thinking, and grow 
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old without adVahdng beyond childhood, of vrhhh 
they retain all the defects.  If this description .'were 
applicable only to ihe Indiana \h some provinces of 
Peru, iefao are islaves hi every respect biit the name, 
one might believe, that this degree of degeneracy^ was 
occasioned by the servile dependence to which they are 
reduced ; the example of the modern Greeks being 
proof how far servitude niay degrade the human spe- 
cies. But the Indians in the missions of the Jesuits, 
and the savages who still enjoy unimpaired liberty, 
being as limited in their faculties, not to say as stupid 
as the other, one cannot observe^ without bumrHation, 
that man, when abandoned to simple nature, and de- 
prived of the advantages resulting from education and 
society, diifers bat little from the brute creation.-' Voy- 
age de la Riv. de Amaz. 62, 53. M. de Chanva- 
lon, an intelligent and philosophical observe!*, who 
visited Martinieo in 1751, and resided there six years, 
gives the following description of the Caraibs : *' It is 
not the red colour of their complexion, it is not the 
singularity of their features, which constitutes the chief 
difference between them and us. It is their excessivse 
simplicity; it is the limited degree of their facalties. 
Their reason is not more enlightened or more provi- 
dent than the instinct of brutes. The reason of the 
most gross peasants, that of the negroes brought up in 
the parts of Africa most remote from intercourse with 
Europeans, is such, that we discover appearances of in- 
telligence, which, though imperfect, is capable of in- 
crease. But of this the understanding of the Cl^raibs 
seems to be hardly susceptible. If sound philosophy 
and religion did not afford us their light, if we were to 
decide according to the first impression which the view 
of that people makes upon the mind, we should be dis- 
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poaed to bdUerie Aui tliey 4o noi; faeloBg to tbe s^me 
speeies with us. Their sti^id eyes ails the truesiir- 
ror of their soub ; it appears to be vitbout fiUMPjtiofikS. 
Thdr iodolence is extseme ; fhejr have jnever /Ihe feast 
soKdtude about the moment which h Ho sucbeed Ibat 
which is present*^ Voyage & hi Martinique, p> 44, 45^ 
51. M, de la fiorde, Tertne, and Rochefort, loeinficm 
this description. << The dbaracteriaties of t^ €alifor- 
tmmsy* says P. Ven^as, '< as w.ell a^ of /all other Zn- 
dians^ are stupidity and insenatbility ; want of knowledge 
and reflection ; inconstancy^ io)petuQsity» . and blindi^s 
of appetite; an excessiTe $Iotb> axid ^afahprcenoe^f ^\ 
labour and fatigue; an exe;essiire loieeiOf pleasuite .mi 
ansuseme&t of, every kind, Jiowever iiiOing or bi^itsl.; 
pusillanimity; and, in fia«, .a most wretched want of 
every thing wbich eonstiitutes tke lieal maa, and ren* 
ders Mm rational, inventiir^, tcactable, mi useful tio 
himself and society. li b not -easy for. Eunopeanfi, 
who never were out of their own country, to cXi^e 
an adequaite idea of :tbose people; for, ief^ea inlhe 
least frequented corners of the globe,: theKe is not *» 
Aation so stupid^ of sucb eontcacted ideas, and so^eak 
both in body and mind, as the unhappy Qa^lifoimia^. 
Tiieir underetanding com^hends little more thin 
what they see ; libstrac^ ideas, juid xnwh less a cbain 
of reasoning, being far beyond ^eir power ; so that 
they scarce ever improve their first ideas, and these are 
10 general false or at least inadequate. It is in vain to 
represent to them any future advantages which will re- 
sult to them from doing or abstaining from this or Ibat 
particular immediately present ^ the relation of means 
and ends being beyond the stretch of thdr faculties. 
Nor have they the least notion of pursuing such jnten- 
tiens as w£ll {urocure themselves some future godd, or 
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guard «th»ii against Siitujpe ievi|8. Tbeir will Jb pnipsr- 
tional to their faculties, and all ibeir paynons move on 
a very narrow sphere. Ambition they have none, and 
are more desirous of being accounted strong than va- 
liant. The objects of run^bition vnA us, honour, fame, 
reputation, titles, posts, and distinctions of superiority, 
are unknown among ifhem ; so Ihirt ttiit powecfidzspjring 
<st action^ the .cause of so much seeming good and vead 
-evil in .{he worid, lias no power here. This dtspbsilikHi 
•of nduA, as it gives ihem up 4;o an aouising langucir .and 
•tassitade, ihek* Jives fleetii^ iairay in a perpetual iimt- 
4iri^«Mi dfitestatien of iahour, so it lft>e«i<e ihdtxeB 
them to be attracted by the first abject whfidiiifadir 
own fancy, or the persuasion of another, plabes hekae 
them; and at the same time renders themes prone to 
alter tbeir resolutions with the «ame fiicility.' They^ 
look with indifiereoee upon any fcindness done (jAetb; 
nor is even the bare remeofbraiDee «€ itto^ iCXjpeeted 
from them. In a wond, the unhappy m^rlais cnwy be 
compared to children, in wiiom the devi^opemi^nt bf 
reason is not complected. They npt^y indeed W eM^ 
a nation who ftever arri^v^e ^at manhood.'** Hist* idf 
€aIiforn. Engl. Transl. i, 64, «7. Mr. Ellis glides »a 
similar account of the want of f^esight a»d ineonsf- 
vderate disposition of the people adjacent to fl^dson'^s 
Bay. Voyage, p. 194, 194. 

• The incapacity of the Americans is so r^irkable, 
that negroes from all the different provinces of Africa 
are observed to be more capable of improving by in- 
struction. They acquire the knowledge of several parti- 
culars which the Americans cannot comprehend. Hence 
the negroes, though slaves, value themsdvesas^ a superior 
orderof beings, and Isdok down upQn4he<Americafu*iwith 
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ccHitempt, as yoid of capacity and of rational discern^ 
meiit. UUoa, Notic. America 322, 323, 



NoTB XXVI» p. 106, 

 

DoBRiZHOFFER, thc las^ traveller I know wbo hav 
resided among any tribe of the ruder Americans, ha» 
explained so fully the various reasons which have in- 
duced their women to suckle their children long, and 
never to undertake rearing such as were feeble or di»- 
tinted, and even to destroy a considerable number of 
their offspring, as to throw great light on the observa- 
lions I have . made, p. 71, 72; Hist, de Abissonibus, 
vol. ii, p. 107, 221. So deeply were these ideas in)- 
printed in the minds of. the Americans^ that the Peru- 
vians, a civilised people,, when compared with the bar- 
barous tribes whose manners I am describing, retained 
them ; and even their intercourse with the Spaniards 
has not been able to root them out. When twins are 
born in any family, it is still considered as an ominous 
event, and the parents hav6 recourse to rigorous acts 
. of mortification, in prder to avert the calamities with 
which they are threatened. When a child is born 
with any deformity, they will not, if they can possibly 
avoid it, bring it to be baptised/ and it is with difficul- 
ty they can be brought to rear it Arriaga Extirpac. 
de la Idolat. del Peru,, p. 32, 33. 



Note XXVII, p. 111. 

The number of the fish in the rivers of South 
America is so extraordinary, as to merit particular 
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notice. " In the Maragnon (says P. Acugna) fish are 
so plentiful, that, without any art, they may take them 
with the hands." p. 138. " In the Orinoco (says P. 
Gumilla), besides an infinite variety of other fish^ tor- 
toise or turtle abound in such nuinbers, that I cannot 
find words to express it. I doubt not but that such ai 
read my account will accuse me of. exaggeration ; but. 
I can affirm that it is as difficult to couiit them, as to 
count the sands oh the banks of that river. One may 
judge of their number by the amazmg consfimption of 
them ; for all the nations contiguous to the river, and 
even many who are at a distance, flock thither at the 
season of breeding, and not only find sustenance during 
that time, but carry ofT great numbers both of the tur« 
ties and of their eggs," &c. Hist de TOrenoque, ii, c. 
32, p. 59. M. de la Condamine confirms their accounts^ 
p. 159. 



Note XXVIII, p. 111. 

Piso describes two of these plants, the Cururuape^ 
and the Guyana -Timho. It is remarakable, that though 
they have this fatal effect upon fishes, they are so far 
from being noxious to the hurnan species, that they 
are used in medicine with success. Piso, lib. iv, c. 88, 
Bancroft mentions another, the Hiarree^ a sn^all quan- 
tity of which is sufficient to inebriate all the fish to a 
considerable distance, so that in a few minutes they 
float motionless on the surface of thie water, and are 
taken with ease. Nat. Hist, of Guiana, p. 106. 
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Note XXIX, p. 116. 

Remarkable mstanteB occur of tbe c^bmlties which 
rude nations suffer by famine. Akar Nugnez Cabeca 
de Vaca, one of the most gallant and yirtuous of the 
Spanish adventurers, resided aloiost nine years among 
the savages of Florida. They were una<iquainted with 
every species of agriculture. Their subsistence was 
poor and precarious. ^< They live chiefly (siys he) 
upon roots of different plants, which they procure with 
great di£ScuIty, wandering from place to place in search 
of them. Sometimes they kill game, sometimes they 
catch fish^ but in such small quantities, that their 
hunger is so extreme as compels them to eat spiders, 
the eggs of ants, worms, liaards, serpents, a kind of 
unctuous earth, and I am persuaded, that if in this 
country there were any stones, they would swallow 
these. They preserve the bones of fishes and serpents, 
which they grind into powder, and eat. The only 
season when they do not suffer much from famine, is 
when a certain fruit, which he calk Tuitat, is ripe. 
This is the same with the OpuiUia, or prickly pear, of 
a reddish and yellow colour, with a sweet insipid taste. 
They are sometimes obliged to travel far froni their 
usual place of residence, in order to find them.'^ Nau- 
fragios, c. xviii, p. 30, 21, 9,^. In another place he 
observes, that they are frequently reduced to pass two 
or three days without food, c. xxiv, p. 27. 



Note XXX, p. 117. 



M. Fermin has given an accurate description of the 
two species of manioc, with an account of its culture. 



J 
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to which he has added some experiments, in order to 
ascertain the poisonous qualities of the juice extracted 
from that species which he calls the bitter cassava. 
Among the Spaniards, it is known by the name of 
Yuca brava, Descr. de Surin. tom. i, p. 66. 



Note XXXI, p. 111. 

The plantain is found in Asia and Africa, as well 
as in America. Oviedo contends, that it is not an 
indigenous plant of the New World, but was intro- 
duced into the island of Hispaniola, in the year 1516, 
by Father Thomas de Berlanga, and that he trans- 
planted it from the Canary Islands, whither the ori- 
ginal slips had been brought from the East-Indies. 
Oviedo, lib. viii, c. 1. But the opinion of Acosta and 
other naturalists, who reckon it an American plant, 
seems to be better founded. Acosta, Hist. Nat. lib. iv, 
21. It was cultivated by rude tribes in America, who 
had little intercourse with the Spaniards, and who 
were destitute of that ingenuity which disposes men 
to borrow what is useful from foreign nations. Gu- 
mill. iii, 186. Wafer's Voyage, p. 87. 



Note XXXII, p. 119. 

It is remarkable, that Acosta, one of the most accu- 
rate and best informed writers concerning the West- 
Indies, affirms, that maize, though cultivated on the 
continent, was not known in the islands, the inhabi- 
tants of which had none but cassada bread. Hist. 
Nat. lib. iv, c. 16. But P. Martyr, in the first bobk of 
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his first Decad, which was written in the year 1493, 
upon the return of Columbus from^ his first voyage, 
expressly mentions maize as a plant which the islanders 
cultivated, and of which they made bread, p. 7. Go- 
mara likewise asserts, that they were acquainted with 
the culture of maize. Histor. Gener. cap. 28. Oviedo 
describes maize without any intimation of its being a 
plant that was not natural to Hispaniola. Lib. vii, c. 1 . 



Note XXXIII, p. 127. 

Nfiw Holland, a country which formerly was only 
known, has lately been visited by intelligent observers. 
It lies in a region of the globe where it must enjoy a 
very favourable climate, as it stretches from the 10th 
to the 38th degree of northern latitude. It is of great 
extent, and from its square form must be much more 
than equal to all Europe. The people who inhabit 
the various parts of it appear to be of one race. Tb^y 
are evidently ruder than most of the Americans, and 
have made still less progress in improvement and the 
arts of life. There is not the least appearance of cul- 
tivation in any part of this vast region. The iahabi* 
tants are extremely few, so that the country appears 
almost desolate. Their tribes are still more inconsi- 
derable than those of America. They depend for sub- 
sistence almost entirely on fishing. They do not settle 
in one place, but roam about in quest of food. Both 
sexes go stark-naked. Their habitations, utensils, &c. 
are more simple and rude than those of the Americans. 
Voyages, by Ha wkes worth, iii, 622, &c. This, per- 
haps, is the country where man has been discovered in 
the earliest stage of his progress, and it exhibits a 
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miserable specimen of his condition and powers in that 
uncultivated state. If this country shall be more fully 
explored by future navigators, the comparison of the 
manners of its inhabitants with those of the Americans 
will prove an instructive article in the history of the 
human species. 



Note XXXIV, p. 127. 

P. Gabriel Marest, who travelled from his station 
among the Illinois to Machillimakinac, thus describes 
the face of the country : — " We have marched twelve 
days without meeting a single human creature. Some- 
times we found ourselves in vast meadows, of which 
we could not see the boundaries* through which there 
flowed many brooks and rivers, but without any patli 
to conduct us. Sometimes we were obliged to open a 
passage across thick forests, through bushes, and un- 
derwood filled with briars and thorns. Sometimes we 
had to pass through deep marshes, in which we sunk 
up to the middle. After being fatigued through the 
day, we had the earth for our bed, or a few leaves, 
exposed to the wind, the rain, and all the injuries of 
the air.'^ Lettr. Edifiantes, ii, 360. Dr. Brickell, in 
an excursion from North Carolina towards the moun- 
tains, A. D. 1730, travelled fifteen days without meet-^ 
ing with a human creature. Nat. Hist, of North Caro- 
lina, 389. Diego de Ordas, in attempting to make a 
settlement in South America, a. d. 1532, marched fifty 
days through a country without one inhabitant. Her- 
r^erO) dec. 5, lib. i, c^ 11. 
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Note XXXV, p. 129. 

I sTROHOLv suspect that a community of goods, and 
an undivided store, are known onlj among the rudest 
tribes of hunters ; and that as soon as any species of 
agriculture or regular industry is known, the idea of 
an exclusive right of property to the fruits of them is 
introduced. I am confirmed in this opinion by ac- 
counts which I have received concerning the state of 
property among the Indians in very different regions 
of America. <^ The idea of the natives of Brasil con^ 
ceming property is, that if any person cultivate a fidd, 
he alone ought to enjoy the produce of it, and no* other 
has a title to pretend to it. If an individual or family 
go a-hunting or fishing, what is caught belongs to the 
individual or to the family, and they communicate no 
part of it to any but to their cazique, or to such of 
their kindred as happen to be indisposed. If any per- 
son in the village come to their hut, he may sit down 
freely, and eat without asking liberty. But this is the 
consequence of their general principle of hospitality ; 
for I never observed any partition of the increase of 
their fields, or the produce of the chase, which I could 
consider as the result qf any idea concerning a com^ 
munity of goods. On the contrary, they are so much 
attached to what they deem to be their property, that 
it would be extremely dangerous to encroach upon it. 
As far as I have seen or can learn, there is not one 
tribe of Indians in South America, among whom the 
community of goods which has been so highly extolled 
is known. The circumstance in the government of the 
Jesuits, most irksome to the Indians of Paraguay, was 
the community of goods which those fathers intro-r 
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duced. This was repugnant to the original ideas of 
the Indians. They. were acquainted with the rights 
of private exclusive property, and thej submitted with 
impatience to regulations which destroyed them."" M. 
le ChevaL de Pinto, MS. penes me. ^^ Actual posses- 
sion (says a missionary who resided several years among 
the Indians of the Five Nations) gives a right lo the 
soil, but whenever a possessor sees fit to quit it, an» 
other has as good right to take it as he who left it. 
This law, or custom, respects not only the particular 
ispot on which be erects his house, but also his plant- 
ing.ground. If a man has prepared a particular spot 
of ground, on which he designs in future to build or 
plant/ no man has a right to incommode him, much 
less to the fruit of his labours, until it appears that he 
voluntarily gives up his views. But I never heard of 
any formal conveyance from one Indian to another in 
their natural state. The limits of every canton are cir^ 
xrumscribed ; that is, they are allowed to bunt as far 
as such a river on this band, and such a mountain on 
the other. This area is occupied and improved by- 
individuals and their families. Individuals, not the 
commuiiity, have the use and profit of their own la* 
hours, or success in bunting.^^ MS. of Mr. Gideoa 
Hawley, penes me. 



Note XXXVJ, p. 131. 

This difference of temper between the Americans 
and negroes is so remarkable, that it is a proverbial 
saying in the iFrench islands, *^ Begarder un sauvage 
de travers, cVst le battre ; le battre, c''est le tuer ; baltre 
un negre, c'^est le nourrir."*' Tertre, ii, 44K>. 
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Note XXXVII, p. 132. 

Thb description of the political state of the people 
of Clnaloa perfectly resembles that of the inhabitants of 
North America. " They have neither. laws nor kings 
(says a missionary who resided long among them) to 
punish any crime. Nor is there among them any spe-' 
(sies of authority, or political government, to restrain 
them in any part of their conduct. It is true, that they 
acknowledge certain caziques, who are heads of their 
families or villages, but their authority appears chiefly 
in war, and the expeditions against their enemies. This 
authority the caziques obtain not by hereditary right, 
but by their valour in war, or by the power and num- 
ber of their families and relations. Sometimes they 
owe their pre-eminence to their eloquence in display, 
ing their own exploits.*"^ Bibas, Hist, de las Triumph. 
&c. p. 11. The state of the Chiquitos in South Ame- 
rica is nearly the same. ^^ They have no regular form 
of government, or civil life, but in matters of public 
concern they listen to the advice of their old men, and 
usually follow it. The dignity of cazique is not he- 
reditary, but conferred according to. merit, as there- 
ward of valour in war. The union among them is 
imperfect. Their society resembles a republic without 
any head, in which every man is master of himself, and, 
upon the least disgust, separates from those with whom 
he seemed to be connected."^ Relacion Historical de 
las Missiones de los Chiquitos, por F. Juan Patr. Fer- 
nandez, p. 82, 33. Thus, under very different climates, 
when nations are in a similar state of society, their in- 
stitutions and civil government assume the same form. 
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NoTB XXXVIII, p. 149. 

^< I HAVB known the Indians (says a person well ac- 
quainted with their mode of life) to go a thousand miles 
for the purpose of revenge, in pathless woods, over hills 
and mountains, through huge cane-swamps, exposed to 
the extremities of beat and cold, the vicissitude of sea- 
sons, to hunger and thirst. Such is their over-boiling 
revengeful temper, that they utterly contemn all those 
things as imaginary trifles, if they are so happy as to 
get the scalp of the murderer, or enemy, to satisfy the 
craving ghosts of their deceased relations/' Adair^s 
Hist, of Amen Indians, p. 150. 



NoTB XXXIX, p. 149. 

In the account of the great war between the Algon- 
quins and Iroquois, the achievements of Piskaret, a 
famous chief of the Algonquins, performed mostly by 
himself alone, or with one or two companions, make a 
capital figure. De la Potherie, i, 297, &c. Colden's 
Hist, pf Five Nations, 1^, &c. 



NoTB XLj p. 153« 

TuE life of an unfortunate leader is often in danger, 
and he is always degraded from the rank which he had 
^acquired by his former exploits. Adair, p. 388. 
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^loTE XLI, p. 153. 

As the ideas of the North Americans with respect 
to the mode of carrying on war, are generally known, 
I have founded my observations chiefly upon the testi- 
mony, of the authors who describe them. But the same 
maxims took place among other nations in the New 
World. A judicious missionary has given a view of 
the military operations of the people in Gran Chaco, 
ia South America, perfectly similar to those of the 
Iroquois. •' They are much addicted to war (says 
he), which thej carry on frequently among themselves, 
but perpetually against the Spaniards. But they may 
rather be called thieves than soldiers, for they never 
make head against the Spaniards, unless when they can 
assault them by stealth, or have guarded against any 
mischance by spies, who may be called indefatigable. 
They will watch the settlements of the Spaniards for 
one, two, or three years, observing by night every thing 
that passes with the utmost solicitude, whether they may 
expect resistance or not, and until they are perfectly se- 
cure of the event, they will not venture upon an attack ; 
so that when they do give the assault, they are certain 
of success, and free from all danger. These spies, in 
order that they may not be observed, will creep on all- 
four like cats in the night ; but if they are discovered, 
make their escape with much dexterity. But, although 
they never choose to face the Spaniards, if they be sur^ 
rounded in any place whence they cannot escape, they 
will fight with desperate valour, and sell their lives very 
dear.**** Lozano, Descript. del Gran Chaco, p. 78* 
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Note XLII, p. 156. 

Lery, who was an eye-witness of the proceedings of 
the Tmpinambosy a Brasilian tribe, in a war against 
a powerful nation of their enemies, describes their cou- 
rage and ferocity in very striking terms. Ego cum 
Gatlo altero, pauIo curiosius, magno nostro periculo (si 
enim ab hostibus capti aut lesi fuissemus, devorationi 
fuissemus devoti), barbaros nostros in militiam euntes 
comitari volui. Hi, numero 4000 capita, cum hostibus 
ad littus decertarunt, tanta ferocitate, ut vel rabidos et 
furiosos quosque superarent. Cum primum hostes con- 
«pexere, in magnos atque editos ululatus perruperunt. 
Hsec geQs adeo fera est et truculenta, ut tantisper dum 
virium vel tantiltum restat, continuo dimicent, fugam- 
que nunquam capessant. Quod a natura illis inditum 
esse reor. Testor interea me, qui non semel, turn 
peditum turn equitum copias ingentes, in aciem instruc- 
tas hie conspexi, tanta nunquam voluptate videndis 
peditum legionibus armis fulgentibus, quanta tum pug- 
nantibus istis percussum fuisse. Lery, Hist. Navigat. in 
Brasil. ap. de Bry, iii, 207, 208, 209. 



Note XLIII, p. 166. 

It was originally the practice of the Americans, as 
well as of other savage nations, to cut off the heads of 
the enemies whom they slew, and to carry them away 
as trophies. But, as they found these cumbersome in 
their retreat, which they always make very rapidly, 
and often through a vast extent of country, they 
became satisfied with tearing off their scalps. This 
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custom, though most prevalent in North America^ 
was not unknown' among the southern tribes. Lozano, 
p. 79, 



NoteXLIV, p. 162. 

Tfi£ terms of the war-song seem to be dictated by 
the same fierce spirit of revenge. *< I go to war to re* 
venge the death of my brothers ; I shall kill ; I shall 
exterminate ; I shall burn my enemies ; I shall bring 
away slaves ; I shall devour their heart, dry their flesh, 
drink their blood ; I shall tear off their scalps, and 
make cups of their skulls.**^ Bos8u''s Travels through 
Louisiana, vol i, p. 102. I am informed, by persons 
on whose testimony I can rely, that as the number of 
people in the Indian tribes has decreased so much, 
almost none of their prisoners are now put to death. 
It is considered as better policy to spare and to adopt 
.them. Those dreadful scenes which I have described 
occur now so rarely, that missionaries and traders who 
have resided long among the Indians, never were wit«- 
nesses to them. 



Note XLV, p. 162. 

Aijh the travellers who have visited the most uncivi- 
lised of the American tribes agree in this. It is con« 
firmed by two remarkable circumstances, which oc- 
curred in the conquest of different provinces. In the 
expedition of Narvaez into Florida in the year 1528, 
the Spaniards were reduced to such extreme distress 
by famine, that, in order to preserve their own lives, 
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they ate such of their companions as happened to die. 
This appeared so shocking to the natives, who were 
accustomed to devour none but prisoners, that it filled 
them with horror and indignation against the Spaniards. 
Torquemada, Monarch. Ind. ii, p. 684. Naufragios de 
Alv. Nugnez Cabeca de Vaca, c. xiv, p. 15. During 
the siege of Mexico, though the Mexicans devoured 
with greediness the Spaniards and Tlascalans whom 
they took prisoners, the utmost rigour of the famine 
which they suffered could not induce. them to touch the 
dead bodies of their own countrymen. Bern. Diaz, del 
Castillo, Conquest, de la N. Espagna, p. 156* 



Note XLVI, 164. 

Many singular circumstances concerning the treats 
ment of prisoners among the people of Brasil, are con- 
tained in the narrative of Stadius, a German officer in 
the service of the Portuguese, published in the year 
1556. He was taken prisoner by the Toupinambosy 
and remained in captivity nine years. He was often 
present at those horrid festivals which he describes, and 
was destined himself to the same cruel fate with other 
prisoners. But he saved his life by his extraordinary 
efforts of courage and address. .De Bry, iii, p. S4i, &c. 
M. de Lery, w^ho accompanied M. de Villagagnon in 
his expedition to Brasil, in the year 1556, and who re- 
sided some time in that country, agrees with Stadius 
in every circumstance of importance. He was fre- 
quently an eye-witness of the manner in which the 
Brasilians treated their prisoners. De Bry, iii, 210. 
Several striking particulars omitted by them, are men- 
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tioned hj a Portuguese author. Purch. Pitgr. i?, 
1294, &c. 



Note XL VII, p. 168. 

Though I hare followed that opinion concerning 
the apathy of the Americans, which appeared to me 
most rational, and supported bj the authority of the 
most respectable authors, other theories hare been 
formed with regard to it, by writers of great eminence. 
D. Ant. Ulloa, in a late work, contends that the tex- 
ture of the skin and bodily habit of the Americans is 
such, that they are less sensible of pain than the rest of 
mankind. He produces several proofs of this, from the 
manner in which they endure the most cruel chirurgi* 
cat operations, &c. Noticias Americanas, p. 31S, 314. 
The same observation has been made by surgeons in 
Brasil. An Indian, they say, never complains under 
pain, and will bear the amputation of a leg or arm 
without uttering a single groan. MS. jpeTie^ me. 



NoTB XLVIII, p. 170. 

This is an idea natural to all rude nations. Among 
the Romans, in the early periods of their common- 
wealth, it was a maxim that a prisoner, ^^ turn decessisse 
videtur cum captus est,"" Digest, lib. xlix, tit. 16, c. 
18. And afterwards, when the progress of refinement 
rendered them more indulgent with respect to this ar- 
ticle, they were obliged to employ two fictions of law 
to secure the property, and permit the return of a cap- 
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tlve, the one b j the Lex Cornelia, and the oth^r hy 
the Jos Postliminii. Heinec. Blem. Jur^ Civ. sec. ord. 
Pand; ii, p. 894. Antoig the negroes the saime ideas 
prerail. No rartsom was ever accepted for a prisoner. 
As soon as One is taken in war, he is reputed to be 
dead ; and he is s0 in effect to his country and his fa- 
mily. Voy, du Cheval des Marchais, i> p. 169* 



NoTB XLIX, p. 172. 

Tbs people of Chili, the tnost gallant and high- 
spirited of all the Americans, are the only exception 
to this observation. They attack their enemies in the 
open field ; their troops are ranged in regular order ; 
their battalions advance to the charge, not only with 
courage, but with discipline. The North Americans, 
though many of them have substituted the European 
fire-arms in place of their own bows and arrows, still 
adhere to their ancient maxims of war, and carry it 
on according to their own peculiar system. But the 
Chilese nearly resemble the warlike nations of Europe 
and Asia in their military operations. Ovalle'^s Rela- 
tion of Chili. Church. Col. iii, p. 71. Lozano's Hist. 
Parag. i, 144, 145. 



Note L, p. 176. 

HbrIiera gives a remarkable proof of this. In 
Yucatan, the men are so solicitous about their dress, 
that they carry about with them mirrors, probably 
made of stone, like those of the Mexicans, Dec. iv, lib. 
iii, c, 8, in which they delight to view themselves ; 
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but the women never use them, Dec.' iv, lib; x, c, S. 
He takes notice that among the fierce tribe of the 
PancheSf in the new kingdom of Granada, none but 
distinguished warriors were permitted either to pierce 
their lips and to wear green stones in them, or to 
adorn their heads with plumes of feathers, Dec. 7, 
lib. ix, c. 4. In some provinces of Peru,' though that 
empire had made considerable progress in civilisation, 
the state of women was little improved. All the toil 
of cultivation and domestic work was devolved upon 
them, and they were not permitted to wear bracelets, 
or other ornaments, with which the men were fond of 
decking themselves. Zarate, Hist, de Peru, i, p. 15, 
16. 



Note LI, p. 176. 

I HAVE ventured to call this mode of anointing and 
painting their bodies, the dress of the Americans. 
This is agreeable to their own idiom. As they never 
stir abroad if they are not completely anointed, they 
excuse themselves when in this situation, by saying, 
that they cannot appear because they are naked. Gu- 
milla. Hist, de TOrenoque, i, 191. 



Note LII, p. 178. 

Some tribes in the province of Cinaloa, on the gulf 
of California, seem to be among the rudest people of 
America united in the social state. They neither cul- 
tivate nor sow ; they have no houses in which they 
reside. Those in the inland country subsist by hunt- 



J 
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ing; those on the sea-coast chiefly by fishing. Both 
depend upon the spontaneous productions of the earth, 
fruits, plants, and roots of various kinds. In the rainy 
season, as they have no habitations to afford them 
shelter, they gather bundles of reeds, or strong grass, 
and binding them together at one end, they open them 
at the other, and fitting them to their heads, they are 
covered as with a large cap, which like a pent-house 
throws off the rain, and will keep them dry for several 
hours. During the warm season, they f6rm a shed 
with the branches of trees, which protects them from 
the sultry rays of the sun. When exposed to cold, 
they make large fires, round which they sleep in the 
open air. Historia de los Triumphos de Nuestra Santa 
Fe entre Gentes las mas barbaras, &c. For F. And. 
Ferez de Ribas, p. 7, Src. • 



Note LIU, p. 179. 

These houses resemble barns. ^^ We have mea- 
sured some which were a hundred and fifty paces long, 
and twenty paces broad. Above a hundred persons 
resided in some of them. Wilson'*s account of Guiana. 
Furch. Pilgr. vol. iv, p. 1263. Ibid. 1291. « The 
Indian houses,^' says Mr. Barrere, ^< have a niost 
wretched appearance, and are a striking image of the 
rudeness of early times. Their huts are commonly 
built on some rising ground, or on the banks of a 
river, huddled sometimes together^ sometimes straggling, 
and always without any order. Their aspect is me- 
lancholy and disagreeable. One sees nothing but what 
is hideous and savage. The uncultivated fields have 

VOL. II. c c 
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nb gaietj. The silence which reigns there^ unless when 
iateiTupted bj the disagreeable notes of birds, or cries 
of wild beastSy is extremelj dismal/' Rekt de la 
France Equin. p« 146. 



Note LIV, p. 182. 

Some tribes in South America can send their arrows 
to a great distance, and with considerable force, 
without the aid of the bow. They make use of a 
hollow reed» about nine feet long, and an inch thick, 
which is called a Sarhacane, In it they lodge a small 
arrow, with some unspun cotton wound about its great 
end ; this confines the air, so that they can blow it 
with astonishing rapidity^ and b' sure aim, to the dis- 
tance of above a hundred paces. These small arrows 
are always poisoned. Fermin. Descr. de Surin. i, 55. 
Bancroft's Hist, of Guiana, p. ^1, &c. The Sarba- 
cane is much used in some parts of the East-Indies. 



Note LV, p. 182* . 

 

I MIGHT produce many instances of this, but shalt 
satisfy myself with one, taken from the Esquimaux:. 
** Their greatest ingenuity (says Mr. Ellis) is showa in 
the structure of their bows, made commonly of three 
pieces of wood, each making part of the same tfrob^ 
very nicely and exactly joined together. They are 
commonly of fir or larch ; and as this wants strength 
and elasticity, they supply both by bracing the back 
of the bow with a kind of thread, or line, made of the 
sinews of their deer, and the bow-string of the same 
materials. To make them draw more stiffly, they dip 
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tliem into water, which causes both the back of the 
bow and the string to contract, and consequently 
gives it the greater force ; and as they practise from 
their youth, they shoot with very great dexterity." 
Voyage to Hudson'^s Bay, p. 138. 



Note LVI, p. 183- 



Necessity is the great prompter and guide of man- 
kind in their inventions. There is, however, such 
inequality in some parts of their progress, and some 
nations get so far the start of others in circumstances 
nearly similar, that we must ascribe this to some events 
in their story, or to some peculiarity in their situation, 
with which we are unacquainted. The people in the 
island of Otaheite, lately discovered in the South Sea, 
far excel most of the Ameri cans in the knowledge and 
practice of the arts of ingenuity, and yet they had not 
invented any method of boiling water ; and having no 
vessel that would bear the fire, they had no more idea 
that water could be made hot, than that it could be 
made solid. Voyages by Hawkesworth, i, 466, 484. 



Note LVII, p. 185. 



One of these boats, which could carry nine men, 
weighed only sixty pounds. Gosnol. Helat. des Vgj. 
a la Virgin. Rec. de Voy. au Nord, tom. v, p^ 403. 
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Note LVIII, p. 189. 

A RSMARKABLB proof of this IS produced by UIToa. 
In weaving hammocks, coverlets, and other coarse 
cloths, which tjiej are accustomed to manufacture, 
their industry has discovered no more expeditious me^ 
thod than to take up thread after thread, and after 
counting and sorting them each time, to pass the woof 
between them, so that in finishing a small piece of 
those stuffs, thej frequently spend more than two years. 
Voyage, i, 836. Bancroft gives the same description 
of the Indians of Guiana, p. 255. According to Adair, 
the ingenuity and dispatch of the North American In- 
dians are not greater, p. 422. From one of the en- 
gravings of the Mexican paintings in Purehas, vol. 
iii, p. 1166. I think it probable that the people of 
Mexico were unacquainted with any better or more ex- 
peditious mode of weaving. A loom was an invention 
beyond the ingenuity of the most improved Americans. 
In all their works they advance so slowly, that one of 
their artists is two months at a tobacco-pipe with his 
knife before he finbhes it. Addr, p. 423. 



Note LIX, p. 188. 



The article of religion in F. Lafitau^s Moeur^ des 
Sauvages, extends to 347 tedious pages in quarto. 
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Note LX, p. 191. 

I HAVE referred the reader to several of the anthers 
who describe the most uncivilised nations in America. 
Their testimony is uniform. That of P. Bibas con- 
cerning the people of Cinaloa, coincides with the rest. 
*^ I was extremely attentive (says he), during the 
years I resided among them, .to ascertain whether they 
were to be considered as idolaters ; <atid it may be af- 
firmed with the most perfect exactness, that ihoug^ 
among some of them there mdy be traces of idolatry, 
yet others have not the least knowledge -of God, or 
even of any fake deity, nor pay any formal adoration 
to the Supreme Being who exercises dominion over 
the world ; nor have they any conception of the pro- 
vidence of a Creator or Governor, from whom they 
•expect in the next life the xeward of their good, or 
the punishment of their evil deeds. Neither do they 
publicly join in any act of divine worship.*" Bibas 
Triumpbos, .&e. p« 1& 



Note LXI, p. 192. 

TfiE people of Brasil were so much affrighted by 
thunder, which is frequent and awful in their country, 
as well as in other parts of t3ie torrid zone, that it was 
not only the object of religious reverence, but the 
most expressive name in their language for the Deity 
was ToupaUf the same by which they distinguished 
thunder. Fiso de Medec. Brasil, p. 8; NieuhoC 
Church Coll. ii, p. 132. 
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Note LXII, p- 201. 

By the account which M . Dumont, an eye-witness^ 
gives of the funeral of the great chief of the Natchez, 
it appears^ that the feelings of the persons who suffered 
on that occasion were very different. Some solicited 
the . honour with eagerness ; others laboured to avoid 
their doom, and several saved their lives by flying to 
the woods. As the Indian Bramins give an intoxi* 
eating draught to the women who are to be burnt 
together with the bodies of their husbands^ which 
renders them insensible of their approaching fate, 
the Natchez obliged their victims to swallow several 
large pills of tobacco, which produce a similar effect. 
Mem. de Louis, i, SS7. 



Note LXIII, p. 210. 

On some occasions, particularly in dances instituted 
for the recovery of persons who are indisposed, they 
are extremely licentious and indecent. De la Potherie 
Hist. &c. ii, p. 42. Charlev. N. Fr. iii, p. 319. But 
the nature of their dances is commonly such as I have 
described. 



Note LXIV, p. 212. 

The Othamacoasy a tribe seated on the banks of the 
Orinoco, employ for the same purpose a composition 
which they call Yupa. It is formed of the seeds of an 
unknown plant reduced to powder, and certain shells 
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burnt and palrerised. The effects of this when drawn 
up into the nostrils, are so violent, that thej resemble 
madness rather than intoxication. Gumilla, i> 386. 



Note LXV, p, 216. 

Though this observation holds true among the 
greater part of the southern tribes, there are some in 
which the intemperance of the women is as excessive 
as that of the men. Ban<:roft's Nat. Hist, of Guiana, 
p. 275. 



Note LXVI, p. 222. 

Even in the most intelligent writers concerning the 
manners of the Americans, one meets with inconsis- 
tent and inexplicable circumstances. The Jesuit Char- 
levoix, who, in consequence of the controversy between 
his order and that of the Franciscans, with respect to 
the talents and abilities of the North Americans, is 
disposed to represent their intellectual as well as moral 
qualities in the most favourable light, asserts, that 
they are engaged in continual negotiations with their 
neighbours, and conduct these with the most refined 
address. At the same time he adds, ^^ that it behoves 
their envoys or plenipotentiaries to exert their abilities 
and eloquence, for if the terms which they offer are 
not accepted of, they had need to stand on their 
guard. It frequently happens, that a blow with a 
hatchet is the only return given to their propositions. 
The envoy is not out of danger, even if he is so fortu- 
nate as to avoid the stroke ; he may expect to be pur- 
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sued, and if taken, to be burnt.^^ Hist N. Fr. iii, 361. 
What occurs, vol. ii, p. 294, concerning the manner 
in which the Tlascalans treated the ambassadors from 
Zempoalla, corresponds with the fact related bj Char- 
levoix. Men capable of such acts of violence, seem 
to be unacquainted with the first principles upon which 
the intercourse between nations is founded ; and in- 
stead of the perpetual negotiations which Charlevoiz 
mentions, it seems almost impossible that there should 
be any correspondence whatever among them. 



Note LXVII, p. 225. 

It is a remark of Tacitus concerning the Germans, 
*' Gaudent muneribus, sed nee data imputant, nee 
acceptis obliganturJ^ C. 21. An author who had 
a good opportunity of observing the principle which 
leads savages neither to express gratitude for favours 
which they had received, nor to expect any return for 
such as they bestowed, thus explains their ideas : <* If, 
say they, you give me this, it is because you have no 
need of it yourself ; and as for me, I never part with 
that which I think necessary to me.^^ Memoire sur le 
Galibis ; Hist, des Plantes de la Guiane Fran^oise par 
M. Aublet, torn, ii, p. 110. 



Note LXVIII, p. Ml. 

And. Bernaldes, the contemporary and friend of 
Columbus, has preserved some circumstances con- 
cerning the bravery of the Caribbees, which are not 
mentioned by Don Ferdinand Columbus, or the other 
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historians of that period^ whose works have been pub« 
lished. A Caribbean canoe, with four men, two 
women, and a boj, fell in unexpectedly with the fleet 
of Columbus in his second voyage, as it was steering 
through their islands. At first they were struck almost 
stupid with astonishment at such a strange spectacle, 
and hardly moved from the spot for above an hour. 
A Spanish bark, with twenty-five men, advanced to- 
wards them, and the fleet gradually surrounded them, 
so as to cut off their communication with the shore. 
^< When they saw that it was impossible to escape 
(says the historian), they seized their arms with un- 
daunted resolution, and began the attack. I use the 
expression, with undauTUed reaolutiony for they were 
few, and beheld a vast number ready to assault them. 
They wounded several of the Spaniards, although 
they had targets, as well as other defensive armour ; 
and even after their canoe was overset, it was with no 
little diflSculty and danger that part of them were 
taken, as they continued to defend themselves, and to 
use their bows with great dexterity while swimming in 
the sea.'' . Hist, de D. Fern, y Tsab. MSS. c. 119. 



Note LXIX, p. 241. 

A PROBABLE conjecture may be formed with respect 
to the cause of the distinction in character between the 
Caribbees and the inhabitants of the larger islands. 
The former appear manifestly to be a separate race. 
Their language is totally different from that of their 
neighbours in the large islands. They themselves have 
a tradition, that their ancestors came originally from 
some part of the continent, and having conquered and 
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exterminated the ancient inhabitants) took possession 
of their lands, and of their women. Rochefort, 384. 
Tertre, 360. Hence they call themselves Banaree, 
which signifies a man come from beyond sea. Labat. 
yiy 131. Accordingly the Caribbees still use two 
distinct languages, one peculiar to the men, and the 
other to the women. Tertre, 361. The language of 
the men has nothing common with that spoken in the 
large idands. The dialect of the women considerably 
resembles it Labat. 129. This strongly confirms 
the tradition which I have mentioned. The Caribbees 
themselves imagine, - that they were a colony from the 
GalibtB^ a powerful nation of Guiana, in South Ame- 
lies. Tertre, 361. Rochefort, 348. But as their 
fierce manners approach nearer to those of the people 
in the northern continent, than to those of the natives 
of South America ; and as their language has likewise 
80016 ^affinity to that spoken in Florida, their origin 
should be deduced rather from the former than from 
tlie latter. Labat. 1S8, &c. Herrera, dec. 1, lib. iz, 
c^ A* In their wars^ they still observe their ancient 
practice of destroying all the males, and preserving the 
women either for servitude or for breeding. 



Note LXX, p. 243. 

Our knowledge of the events which happened in 
the conquest of New Spain, is derived from sources of 
information more original and authentic than that of 
any transaction in the history of America. The letters 
of Cortes to the Emperor Charles V., are an historical 
monument, not only first in order of time, but of the 
greatest authenticity and value. As Cortes early as- 
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sumed a command independent of Velasquez, it be- 
came necessary to convey such an account of his 
operations to Madrid, as might procure him the ap- 
probation of his sovereign. 

The first of his dispatches has never been made 
public. It was sent from Vera Cruz, July 16, 1519. 
As I imagined that it might not reach the Emperor 
until he arrived in Germany, for which he set out 
early in the year 15^0, in order to receive the Im- 
perial crown, I made diligent search for a copy of this 
dispatch, both in Spain and in Germany, but without 
success. This, however, is of less consequence, as it 
could not contain any thing very material, being writ- 
ten so soon after Cortes arrived in New Spain. But, 
in searching for the letter from Cortes, a copy of one 
from the colony of Vera Cruz to the Emperor has been 
discovered in the Imperial library at Vienna. Of this 
I have given some account in its proper place, p. 285 
of this volume. The second dispatch, dated October 
SO, 1520, tvas published at Seville, a. d. 1522, and 
the third and fourth soon after they were received. A 
Latin translation of them appeared in Germany, a. o. 
1532. Bamusio soon after made them more generally 
known, by inserting them in his valuable collection. 
They contain a regular and minute history of the ex« 
pedition, with many curious particulars concerning the 
policy and manners of the Mexicans. The work does 
honour to Cortes ; the style is simple and perspicuous ; 
but as it was manifestly his interest to represent his 
own actions in the fairest light, his victories are pro- 
bably exaggerated, his losses diminished, and his acts 
of rigour and violence softened. 
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The next in order is the Cronica de la Nueva 
Espagna, by Francisco Lopez de Gomara, published 
A. D. 1554* Gotnara^s historical merit is considerable. 
His mode of narration is clear, flowing, always agree- 
able, and sometimes elegant. But he is frequently in- 
accurate and credulous; and as he was the domestic* 
chaplain of Cortes after his return from New Spain, 
and probably composed his work at his desire, it is 
manifest that he labours to magnify the merit of his 
hero, and to conceal or extenuate such transactions 
as were unfavourable to his character. Of this Her- 
rera accuses him in one instance, dec. 2, lib. iii, c. 2, 
and it is not once only that this is conspicuous. He 
writes, however, with so much freedom concerning 
several measures of the Spanish court, that the copies 
both of his Historia de las Indias, and of his Cronica^ 
were called ia by a decree of the council of the Indies, 
and they were long considered as prohibited books in 
Spain ; it is only of late that licence to print them has 
been granted. Pinelo^ Biblioth. 589. 

The Chronicle of Gomara induced ]Bernal Diaz 
4el Castillo to compose his Historia Verdadera de la 
Conquista de ia Nueva Espagna. He had been an 
adventurer in each of the expeditions to New Spain, 
and was the companion of Cortes in all hi$ battles and 
perils. When he found that neither he himself, nor 
many of his feHow*soldiers, were once mentioned by 
Gomara, but that the fame of all their exploits was 
ascribed to Cortes, the gallant veteran laid hold of his 
pen with indignation, and composed his true history. 
It contains a prolix, minute, confused narrative of all 
Cortes's operations, in such a rude vulgar style as 
might be expected from an illiterate soldier. But as 
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he relates transactions of which he was witness, and in 
which he performed a considerable part, his account 
bears all the marks of authenticity, and is accompanied 
with such a pleasant nawetey with such interesting de- 
tails, with' such amusing vanity, and yet so pardonable 
in an old soldier who had been (as be boasts) in a 
hundred and nineteen battles, as renders his book one 
of the most singular that is to be found in any la». 
guage. 

Pet. Martyr ab Angleria, in a treatise De Insulis 
nuper inventis, added to his Decades de Rebus Ocea- 
nicis et Novo Orbe, gives some account of Cortes'*s 
expedition. But he proceeds no farther than to relate 
what happened after his first landing. This work, 
which is brief and slight, seems to contain the infor- 
mation transmitted by Cortes in his first dispatches, 
embellished with several particulars communicated to 
the author by the officers who brought the letters from 
Cortes. 

But the book to which the greater part of modern 
historians have had recourse for information concern- 
ing the conquest of New Spain, is Historia de la 
Conquista de Mexico, por D. Antonio de Solis, first 
published a. d. 1684. I know no author in any lan- 
guage whose literary fame has risen so far beyond his 
real merit. De Solis is reckoned by his countrymen 
one of the purest writers in the Castilian tongue ; and 
if a foreigner may venture to give his opinion concern- 
ing a matter of which Spaniards alone are qualified 
to judge, he is entitled to that praise. But though his 
lainguage be correct, his taste in composition is far 
from being just. His periods are so much laboured 
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as to be often stiff*, and sometimes tumid ; the figures 
which he employs by way of ornament are frequently 
trite or improper, and his observations superficial. 
These blemishes, however, might easily be overlooked, 
if he were not defective with respect to all the great 
qualities of an historian. Destitute of that patient in- 
dustry in research which conducts to the knowledge of 
truth; a stranger to that impartiality which weighs 
evidence with cool attention ; and ever eager to esta- 
blish his favourite system of exalting the character of 
Cortes into that of a perfect hero, exempt from error, 
and adorned with every virtue ; he is less solicitous to 
discover what was true than to relate what might ap- 
pear splendid. When he attempts any critical dis- 
cussion, his reasonings are fallacious, and founded 
upon an imperfect view of facts. Though he some, 
times quotes the dispatches of Cortes, he seems not ta 
have consulted them; and though he sets out with 
some censure on Gomara, he frequently prefers bis 
authority, the most doubtful of any, to that of the 
other contemporary historians. 

But of all the Spanish writers, Herrera furnisher 
the fullest and most accurate information concerning 
the conquest of Mexico, as wdl as every other transao> 
tion of America. The industry and attention with 
which he consulted not only the books, but the origi- 
nal papers and public records, which tended to throw 
any light upon the subject of his inquiries, were so 
great, and he usually judges of the evidence before 
him with so much impartiality and candour, that his 
Decads may be ranked among the most judicious and 
useful historical collections. If, by attempting to re* 
late the various occurrences in the New World in a 
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strict chronological order, the arrangement of events 
in his work had not been rendered so perplexed, dis- 
connected, and obscure, that it is an unpleasant task 
to collect from difTerent parts of his book, and piece 
together the detached shreds of a story, he might 
justljr have been ranked among the most eminent his- 
torians of his country. He gives an aecount of the 
materials from which he composed his work, Dec. vi, 
lib. lily c. 19. 



Note LXXI, p. 246. 

Cortes purposed to have gone in the train of Ovan- 
do when he set out for his government in the year 
1502, but was detained by an accident. As he was 
attempting in a dark night to scramble up to th« win- 
dow of a lady'^s bed-chamber^ with whom he carried 
on an intrigue, an old wall, on the top of which he 
had mounted, gave way, and he was so much bruised 
by the fall as to be unfit (or the voyage. Gomara^ 
Cronica de la Nueva Espagna, cap. 1. 



NoteLXXII, p,249. 

Cortes had two thousand pesos in the haiid^ of 
Andrew Duero, and he borrowed four thousand. 
These sums are about equal in value to fifteen juni. 
dred pounds sterling; but as the price of every thiiig 
was extremely high in America, they made hut a scati- 
ty stock when applied towards the equipment of a mi- 
litary expedition. Herrera, dec. 2, lib. iii, c. 2 B. 
Diaz, c. 20. 
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Note LXXIII, p. 264. 

The names of those gallant officers which will often 
occur in the subsequent story, were Juan Velasquez de 
Leon, Alonso Hernandez Portocarrero, Francisco de 
Montejo, Christoval de Olid, Juan de Escalante, Fran- 
cisco de Moria, Pedro de Alvarado, Francisco de 
Salceda, Juan de Escobar, Gines de Nortes. Ct)rtes 
himself commanded the Capitana, or Admiral. Fran- 
Cisco de Orozco, an officer formed in the wars of Italj, 
had the command of the artillery. The experienced 
Alaminos acted as chief pilot. 



Note LXXIV, p. 257. 

In those different conflicts, the Spaniards lost only 
two men, but had a considerable number wounded. 
Though there be no occasion for recourse to any su- 
pernatural cause to account either for the greatness of 
their victories, or the smallness of their loss, the Spa- 
nish historians fail not to ascribe both to the patro- 
nage of St. Jago, the tutelar saint of their country, 
who, as they relate, fought at the head of their coun- 
trymen, and by his prowess gave a turn to the fate of 
the battle. Gomara is the first who mentions this 
apparition of St. James. It is amusing to observe the 
embarrassment of B. Diaz del Castillo, occasioned by 
the struggle between his superstition and his veracity. 
The former disposed him to believe this miracle, the 
latter restrained him from attesting it. *< I acknow- 
ledge,^ says he, *^ that all our exploits and victories 
are owing to our Lord Jesus Christ, and that in this 
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battle there was socb a number of Indians to every- 
one of us, that if each had thrown a handful of earth 
they might have buried us, if by the great mercy of 
Crod we had not been protected. It may be that the 
person whom Gomara mentions as having appeared 
on a mottled grey horse, was the glorious apostle Sig- 
nor San Jago or Signor San Pedro, and that I, as 
being a sinner, was not worthy to see him. This I 
know, that I saw Francisco de Morla on such a horse, 
but, as an unworthy transgressor, did not. deserve to 
see any of the holy apostles. It may have been the 
will of God that it was so as Gt>mara relates, but until 
I read hb Chronide I never heard among any of the 
conquerors that such a thing had happened.*" Cap. 
34. 



Note LXXV, p. 264. 

Savkral Spanish historians relate this occurrence in 
such terms as if they wished it should be believed, 
that the Indians, loaded with the presents, had carried 
them from the capital in the same short space of time 
that the couriers performed that journey. This b in- 
credible, and Gomara mentions a circumstance which 
shows that nothing extraordinary happened on this 
occasion. This rich present had been prepared for 
Grijalva, when he touched at the same place some 
months before, and was now ready to be delivered, as 
soon as Montezuma sent orders for that purpose. Go- 
mara Cron. c. xxvii, p. 28. 

AocoRDiNG to B. Diaz del Castillo, the value of the 
silver plate representing the moon, was alone above 
VOL. IL E e 
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twmij thouiand pesosi about Bm tbcmsiad pntsfe 
itcriiii^. 



• 
Th» pmftte tnSk: was directly contrary to Hie in- 
Btroctions of VeiasqiiesS) wlio enrjoiiiecly thai whatever 
was aeqaiitid by trade sboald be tMown into the ceash 
mon trtodk. ' But it appean> th*t tiie so]dieii.liad mA 
a prirate aiioitaitnt of toys, and other goods pra- 
per for the Iiidian trade> and Cortes gaided .their • Sa. 
vbur by enooureging this mderJiattd barter. ^BL ZNaa, 



Note LXXVII, p. 287. 

GoMARA has published a catalogue of the various 
articlei of which this present consisted. Cram. «.'.49. 
P Martyr ab Angleria, who saw theln after they iteere 
brou^t to Spain^ and who seems to have exanained 
them with great attention, gives a description of each, 
wbioh is curious, as it conveys some idea at the jpiti- 
gress which the Mexicans had made in several iurts of 
elegance. De InsuUs nuper inventis, p. S5A, Sec. 



NovE LXXVIII, p a»s. . 

There is no circumstance in the history of the 
conquest of America, whidi is moDe qaestionaUe than 
the acommt of the numecous armies brou^^ into the 



J 
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MA againit.ihe Spmiwrdf. A» Ibewarwilb tb«r^ 
pubUc of TIcMcait, though of short dur«lifin» W9$ ow 
9t tho moot oonsideraUe which th« Spaiuards wi^[ed 
in ABtkcrieSy the account giv^Q ^ the Tla^calaii anniei 
mtnts some attentioa The only authentic infonno* 
tioa concernuig this is derived from three authors. 
Cortes, in his second despatch to the Emperor, dftted 
at Segura de la Frontera, October 30, 1580, thus esti- 
mates the number of their troops : in the first battle 
6000; in the second battle 100,000; in the third 
battle 150,000. Relet, ap. Ramus, iii, 228. Bemal 
Diaz del Castillo, who was' an eje^-witneas^ and en- 
gaged in all the actions of this war, thus reckons their 
aombers : in the. first battle 3000> p. 48 ; in the second 
battle 6000, ibid. ; in the third battle 50,000, p. 4& 
Gomara, who was Cortes^s chaplain after his return to 
Spain, and published bis Cronka in 155S, follows the 
computation of Cortes, except in the second battle, 
where he reckons the Tlascalans at 80,000, p. 49. It 
was manifestly the interest of Cortes to magnify his 
own dangers and exploits. For it was only by the 
merit of extraordinary services, that he could hope to 
atone for his irr^ular conduct in assundng an inde* 
pendent ^ command. B. Diaz, though abundantly dis- 
posed to place his own prowess, and that of his fellow* 
conquerors, in the most advantageous point of light, 
had not the same^ temptation to exaggerate ; and it 
is probable that his account of the numbers approaches 
nearer to the truth. The assembling of an army of 
150/)00 men requires many previous arrangements, 
and 'such provisions for their subsistence as seems to 
be beyond the foresight of Americans. The degree 
of cultivation in Tlascala does not seem to have been 
so great, as to have furnished such a vast army with 
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provirions. Though this province was so much better 
cultivated than other regions of New Spain, that it 
was called the Country of bread, yet the Spaniards in 
their march suffered such want, that they were obl^;ed 
to subsist upon Tunas, a species of fruit which grows 
wild in the fields. Herrera, dec. ii, lib. vi, c* B, p. 
188. 



Note LXXIX, p. 801. 

Thebb unhappy victims are said to be persons of dis- 
tinction. It seems improbable that so great a number 
as fifty should be employed as spies. So many pri- 
soners had been taken and dismissed, and the Tlasca- 
lans had sent so many messages to the Spanish quarters, 
that there appears to be no reason for hazarding the 
lives of so many considerable people, in order to pro- 
cure information about the position and state of their 
camp. The barbarous manner in which Cortes treated 
a people unacquainted with the laws of war established 
among polished nations, appears so shocking to the 
later Spanish writers, that they diminish the number 
of those whom he punished so cruelly. Herrera says, 
that he cut off the hands of seven, and the thumbs of 
some more. Dec. ii, lib. ii, c. 8. De Sob's relates, 
that the hands of fourteen or fifteen were cut off, 
and the thumbs of all the rest. Lib. ii, c. 80. But 
Cortes himself, Relat. p. 228, b. and after him Gro- 
mara, c. 48, affirm, that the hands of all the fifty were 
cut off. 



J 
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Note LXXX, p. 804. 

Thb horses were objects of the greatest astonish- 
ment to all the people of New Spain. At first thej 
imagined the horse and hb rider, like the Centaurs of 
the ancients, to be some monstrous animal of a terrible 
form ; and supposing that their food was the same as 
that of men, brought flesh and bread to nourish them. 
Even after they discovered their mistake, they believed 
the horses devoured men in battle, and when the^* 
neighed, thought that they were demanding their prey. 
It was not the interest of the Spaniards to undeceive 
them. Herrera, dec. ii, lib. vi, c. 11. 



Note LXXXI, p. 810. 

According to Bart, de las Casas, there was no reason 
for this massacre, and it was an act of wanton cruelty, 
perpetrated merely to strike terror into the people of 
New Spain. Belac. de la Destruyc. p. 17, &c. But 
the zeal of Las Casas often leads him to exaggerate. 
In opposition to him, Bern. Diaz, c. 83, asserts, that 
the first missionaries sent into New Spain by the Em- 
peror made a judicial inquiry into this transaction; 
and having examined the priests and elders of Cho- 
lula, found that there was a real conspiracy to cut off 
the Spaniards, and that tlTe account given by Cortes 
was exactly true. As it was the object of Cortes at that 
time, and manifestly his interest, to gain the good-will 
of Montezuma, it is improbable that he should have 
taken a step which tended so visibly to alienate him 
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from the Spaniards, if he had not believed it to be ne- 
cessary for his own preservation. At the same time the 
Spaniards who served in America had such contempt 
for the natives, and thought them so little entitled to 
the common rights of men, tbdt Cortei might hcrfd the 
Cholulans to be guUtj ypon slight and imperf^ ^vi* 
dence. The severity of the punishment was ieerCauiiiy 
excessive and atrocioui. 



Non LXXXII, p. 312. 

Tbis description is taken almost literally from Ber- 
nal Diaz dd Castillo, who was so unacquainted with the 
art of composition, as to be incapable of embelHAing 
his narrative. He relates in a simple and rude style 
what passed in his own mind, and that of his fellow- 
soldiers, on that occasion ; ^f and let it not be thought 
strange," says he, ** that I should write in this manner 
of what then happened, for it ought to be considered 
that it is one thing to relate, another to have beheld 
things that were never before seen, or heard, or t poken 
of among men.^ Cap. 86, p. 64», b. 



Note LXXXIII, p. 887. 

B^ Diaz del C^tillo gives some idea of the fatigue 
and hardships they underwent in performing this, and 
otHier parts of duty. During the nine months that they 
remained in Mexico, every man, without any distinction 
between officers and soldiers, slept on his arms in his 
quilted jacket and gorget. They lay on mats, or straw 
spread on the floor, and each was obliged to hold him« 
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self jsiM aleft ai if he hwi been on guard. '^ This,^ adds 
he^ *^ beeame so hafcdtoal to me, that even now in my 
advailcdd flge^ I altrayss sleep in my clothes, and ney^r 
ill anyhed. Whai I Visit my Encomienda^ I reckon 
it ^iiilftble to aiy rank to have a bed carried al^ng 
irith D^y other baggage, but I never go into it; but, 
l&ceording to oui^tom, I He in nky clothes, and walk fre- 
qtiendy during the night into the open air, to view the 
6lfitrs, as I was wont when in servi^e.^ Cap. 108. 



Note LXXXIV, p. 331. 

Cortes himself, in his second dispatch to the Em- 
peror, does not explain the motives which induced him 
either t6 lioticlemn Qualpopoca to the flames, or to put 
Mont^n«»a k trokg. iUmus Hi, 236. B. Diaz is 
fiiletlt with respect to his reasons for tlie former ; and 
the only caiise he assigns for the latter was, that lie 
likight meet with no inierruptioh in executing the sen- 
tence pronounced against Qnalpopoca, c* xcv, p. 7d. 
But as Montezuma was his prisoner^ and absolutely in 
his power, he had tio reason to dread him, and the in- 
sult oflRsred to that monarch could have do effect but 
to irritate him unnecessarily. Gomara supposes that 
Cortes had no other obfect than to occupy Montezuma 
with his own distress and sufferings, that he might give 
less attention to -what befel Qualpopoca. Cron. c. 89. 
Herrera adopts the same opinion. Dec. ii, lib. viii, c. 9. 
But it.seems an odd expedient, in order to make a per- 
son bear one injury, to load, him with another that is 
gredler. De Solis imagines, that Cortes had nothing 
else in view than to intimidate Montezuma, so that he 
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mi|[ht make no attempt to rescue the victimfs from their 
fate ; but the spirit of that monarch was so submissiye, 
and he had so tamelj given up the prisoners to the 
disposal of Cortes, that he had no cause to apprehend 
any opposition from him. If the explanation which I 
have attempted to give of Cortes^s proceedings on this 
occasion be not admitted, it appears to me, that they 
must be reckoned among the wanton and barbarous 
acts of oppression which occur too often in the history 
of the conquest of America. 



Note LXXXV, p. 335. 

Be SoLis asserts^ lib. iv, c. 3, that the proposition 
of doing homage to the King of Spain came from 
Montezuma himself, and was made in order to induce 
the Spaniards to depart out of his dominions. He de- 
scribes bis conduct on this occasion, as if it had been 
founded upon a scheme of profound policy, and exe- 
cuted with such refined address as to deceive Cortes 
himself. But there is no hint or circumstance in the 
contemporary hrstorians, Cortes, Diaz, or Gomara, to 
justify this theory. Mpntezuma, on other occasions, 
discovered no such extent of art and abilities. The 
anguish which he felt in performing this humbling 
ceremony is natural, if we suppose it to have been in- 
voluntary. But, according to the theory of De Solis, 
which supposes that Montezuma was executing what 
he himself had proposed, to have assumed an appear- 
ance of sorrow would have been preposterous, and in- 
consistent with his own design of deceiving the Spa. 
niards. 
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Note LXXXVI, p. 889. 

In several of the provinces, • the Spaniards, with all 
their industry and influence, could collect no gold* 
In others, thej procured only a few trinkets of small 
value. Montezuma assured Cortes, that the present 
which he offered to the King of Castile, after doing 
homage, consisted of all the treasure amassed bj his 
father ; and told him that he had already distributed 
the rest of his gold and jewels among the Spaniards. 
B. Diaz, c. 104. Gomara relates,, that all the silver 
collected amounted to 500 marks. Cron. c. 93. This 
agrees with the account given by Cortes, that the royal 
fifth of Silver was 100 marks. Relat. ^9, B. So that 
the sum total of silver was only 4^)00 ounces at the rate 
of eight ounces a mark, which demonstrates the propor* 
tion of silver to gold to have been exceedingly small 



Note LXXXVII, p. 340. 

De Solis, lib. 4, c. 1, calk in question the truth 
of this transaction, from no better reason than that 
it was inconsistent with that prudence which distin^ 
guishes the character of Cortes. But he ought to have 
recollected the impetuosity of his zeal at Tlascala, 
which was no less imprudent. He asserts, that the 
evidence for it rests upon the testimony of B. Diaz 
del Castillo, of Gomara^ and of Herrera. They all 
concur, indeed, in mentioning this inconsiderate step 
which Cortes took ; and they had good reason to do 
so, for Cortes himself relates this exploit in his second 
dispatch to the Emperor, and seems to glory in it. 

VOL. 11. F f 
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Cort. Relat. Ramus iii, 140, D. This is one instance^ 
among manj, of De Solis^s having consulted with little 
attention the letters of Cortes to Charles V., from 
which the most authentic information with respect to 
his operations must be derived. 



No^E LXXXVIII, p. 346. 

Hbrrera and De Solis . supplose ' that Velasquez we^ 
encouraged to equip this armament against Gortes by 
the' accounts which he received from Spain concerning 
the reception of the agents sent by the colony of Viera 
Cruz, and the warmth with which Fonseca, Bishop of 
Burgos, had espoused his interest, and condemned the 
proceedings of Cortes. Herrera, dec. 3, lib. ix, c* 18« 
De Solis, lib. iv, c. 5. But the chronological order 
of events refutes this supposition. Portocarrero and 
Montejo sailed from Vera Cruz, July 26, 1519. Her- 
rera, dec. 2, lib. v, c. 4. They landed at St. Lucar in 
October, according to Herrera, ibid. But P. Martyr, 
who attended the court at that time, and communicated 
every occurrence of moment to. his correspondents day 
by day, mentions the arrival of these agents for the 
jBrst time in December, and speaks of it as a recent 
event. Epist. 650. All the historians agree, that the 
agents of Cortes had their first audience of the Empe- 
TGC at Tordesillas, when he went to that town to visit 
his mother in his way to St. Jago de Compostella. 
Herrera, dec. 2, lib. v, c 4, De Solis, lib. iv, c. 6. 
But the Emperor set out from Valladolid for Torde* 
sillas on the 11th of March 1520; and F. Martyr 
mentions his having seen at that time the presents 
made to Charles^ Epist. 665^ The armament under 
Narvaez sailed from Cuba in April 1520. It is mani- 
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fest then that Velasquez could net receive any account 
t»f what passed in this interview «t Terdesillas, previous 
to his hostile preparations against Cortes. His real 
motives seem to be those which I have mentioned. 
The patent appointing him Adehntado of New Spain, 
with such extensive powers^ bears date November 13, 
1519. Herrera, dec. 2, lib. iii, c 11. He might re- 
ceive it about the beginning of January, Gomara 
takes notice, that as soon as this patent was delivered 
to him, he began to equip a fleet and levy forces. 
Cron. c. 96. 
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